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Tue progress of work in Parliament, this week, has been more 
satisfactory. The Corn Bill is again under weigh. The House 
of Commons got into Committee on Monday night, and passed 
through the Committee on Tuesday. 
ever, was not effected without more resistance; Lord George 
Bentinck still leading the forlorn hope. On Monday he called 
upon Sir Robert Peel to state the grounds on which he proposed 
the measure; which had the effect of drawing from Sir Robert a 
resumé of tlie reasons for his change of policy—calm, close, and 
impressive. It was indeed rather distigured by a retort of “ in- 


consistency ” on Lord George, for assenting to a partial and tem- | 


porary repeal of the Corn-laws in Ireland. The taunt afforded 
the Protectionist leader room to say that he assented in the be- 
lief that the temporary repeal would give a practical proof how 
completely nugatory repeal would be in its results. Somebody 
also charged Lord George with “ inconsistency ” in that he had once 
supported a Whig Government ; which is neither “ here nor there.” 
In fact, the same sort of accusation might be made against almost 
every man of decided abilities : a forcible intellect is apt to form 
positive conclusions, and therefore to hazard opinions at one time 
which further experience, duly construed, must displace. On the 
whole, Lord George Bentinck cuts a better figure than might 
have been expected. He shows diligence in getting up his cases, 
boldness in keeping his stand, and even some adroitness in the 
management of ftigures—the result, perhaps, of practice in 
“ making up his book” at Newmarket. He does not exhibit quite 


so much skill in dealing with the forms of Parliament; and on | 


Tuesday he fell into a blunder by which, instead of retaining the 


present duty on oats, as he intended, he would have exempted | 


them even from the shilling-duty imposed by the new bill: he 
moved to omit them altogether. 
reply by means of waiving a speech: he simply pointed out the 
effect of Lord George’s amendment, presumed that he had no 
such object, and that therefore the speech introducing it required 
no further answer. That was indeed the case; Lord George’s 
amendment was withdrawn; and the subsequent opportunities 
for obstruction afforded by being in Committee were neglected. 
Sir Robert Peel has emitted a new avowal, that he will not 
repeal the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. The 
occasion for his doing so was the Committee on Mr. Wat- 
son’s Roman Catholic Relief Bill. There was a good deal of 
chaffering about the measure; Mr. Colquhoun objecting to it 
in toto ; while Ministers took two several objections to the bill,— 
one, that part of it was needless, as Lord Lyndhurst’s Religious 
Opinions Relief Bill would effect the same purpose, of repealing 


certain obsolete penal statutes; the other, that the remainder of | 


the bill went to disturb the settlement of 1829. Ultimately, Mr. 
Watson threw overboard the former part of the bill, in order to 


take a distinct decision of the one that goes to relax the restric- | 


tions of the Emancipation Act; and the amended bill was ordered 
to be reprinted, for deliberate consideration. In the course of all 
this palaver, Sir Robert Peel repeated, several times and in va- 
rious terms, that he was not prepared to repeal the Act of 1829, 
nor essentially to alter it. He would not give any distincter 
pledge: he would not say that he would not “ modify ” the re- 
strictions ; he would not even promise to vote against Mr. Wat- 
son’s bill. The declaration appears to us to be one of those indis- 
cretions which have proved so embarrassing to Sir Robert Peel. 
He will probably be induced to alter the Act of 1829 ; for various 
grievances which that measure touches will be loudly denounced 
when the public attention is no longer absorbed in these food and 
money questions; and then this saying will be quoted against 
him. Or if Sir Robert be not induced to alter the Act of 1829, 
where it ought to be altered, his laches in ecclesiastical policy 


Even that advance, how- | 


Mr. Goulburn made a telling | 





will tarnish the fame for intelligence and liberality which he 
has acquired in commercial policy. 
| Mr. Watson made another attempt at law-reform: he moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the payment by fees in our Courts 
of Equity and Law, and into the compensation granted by the 
| Lord Chancellor under the last act for abolishing various sine- 
cures in Chancery. The compensation is by many deemed ex- 
cessive. Ministers resisted the retrospective inquiry, but, with a 
| view to prospective improvements, were willing to allow a gene- 
ral inquiry into the fee system, which they condemned. Mr. 
Watson ought to have closed with that offer. The last act trusted 
the amount of compensation to the Lord Chancellor; a trust 
which cannot decently be revoked; and therefore the retrospec- 
| tive part of the motion might fairly have been abandoned. More- 
over, in matters of compensation it is both graceful and politic to 
err on the side of liberality. Mr. Watson, however, would not 
| yield, but was defeated; and so a useful investigation stands over 
for the present. 





The Lords have not got through a vast amount of work ; though 
they have furthered Lord Dalhousie’s important bill for dissolv- 
ing repentant railway companies. And Lord Brougham has in- 
troduced a series of resolutions on which hereafter to found a bill, 
for establishing a separate tribunal to transact the private business 
of Parliament ; the members of the Board to be appointed by 
the Crown, but to be subject to removal on address of Parliament ; 
and the bills “reported” on by them to be subject to the final 
decision of both Houses.- There can be no doubt that sooner or 
later Parliament will be driven to some such course; and it is 
good to begin considering of it. 

A smaller topic that engaged the Lords elicited an interesting 
trait of conduct in the Duke of Wellington. Lord Heytesbury 
has divided the offices of Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Wexford, contrary to an express understanding 
that the offices should always be held by one person: Earl St. Ger- 
mans and others rather defended the legal 7/yht to make the di- 
vision; but the Duke manfully avowed that it was “a mistake.” 


Some few personal matters should not be overlooked in the 
| week’s history of Parliament. Mr. Smith O’Brien has been 
| writing from his prison to the constituency of Limerick, explain- 

ing his conduct and complaining of the House of Commons. He 

has received the approval of the Repeal Association ; and efforts 

have been set on foot to procure the sanction of his own consti- 
| tuents. 

Mr. Dillon Browne has also evinced a desire to be contumacious. 
He does not refuse to serve on Committees, but threatens that if 
he be required to attend he will be a very troublesome and profit- 
less coadjutor. We fear, the cause of their country is little served 
in England by these freaks of Irish Members. 

Lord Lincoln, Secretary for Ireland, is once more in the House 
of Commons, by favour of the Scotch burghs of the Falkirk 
district. He is welcomed back ; for his absence, as Secretary, 
has been inconvenient—as a Member, regretted. 


Ministers have volunteered a curious morceau of reform. It 
| has been discovered that the annual Mutiny Act, the renewal of 
which is a matter of routine, contained a clause depriving Ne- 
| groes who had once been bought by Government and turned into 
soldiers, of all the privileges of the private soldier in respect of 
pensions and such ulterior advantages. In the Mutiny Act of 
the present year that inhumane provision has been corrected, 
; and Black soldiers are put on an equal footing with their White 
| comrades. The author of this creditable reform does not appear : 
is it Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary at War, or Mr. Gladstone, 
| Secretary for the Colonies? At all events, it is the Ministry. 
How much more might be done in the same quiet way, to amend 
defective or unjust details that lurk in the wide field of our sta- 
| tutes! 


The terms of the final settlement with the subdued Sikhs are now 
| before us. We still perceive that this is but the begining of the end. 
The Punjaub is now placed expressly among the list of “ protec- 
| ted” Native states; a troublesome class, whose absorption into the 
| British territory is already doomed, and the addition of this 
powerful member to the list will not prevent that ultimate doom. 
It would probably have been better for that future consolidation 
if this important province had been at once absorbed. As a tem- 
porary settlement, perhaps Lord Hardinye’s plan is the best that 
could have been devised. The province is divided in two, half 
being retained to the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh; the other 
half conferred on Gholab Singh, who holds it, in feudal sub- 
jection, of the British Government, A British vassal is therefore 
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placed to watch over the divided province; and a new Runjeet 
Singh has been set up to be a border champion of English 
interests. In the partition, a piece more territory has been obtained 
for this country—a valuable tract, with a revenue to reimburse 
the war expenses. 






































































































The Senate of the United States have adopted a resolution 
authorizing the President to give notice for terminating the joint 
occupancy of the Oregon territory; but the resolution differs 
considerably from the form in which it was sent up by the Re- 
presentatives. It distinctly throws upon the President the respon- 
sibility of giving or withholding the notice at his discretion ; it 
emphatically desires an “ amicable” settlement; and by implica- 
tion it recoynizes the expediency of dividing the territory—thus 
utterly discountenancing the claim to “the whole.” This reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of 40 to 14; 22 of the majority 
belonging to the Whig or Conservative party of the Union. 
This step, while it must tend to settle many sources of 
agitation, places the dispute on a simpler and more hopeful 
footing. It sweeps away the convention of joint occupancy, and 
restores the British claim to the state in which it was before that 
treaty: and at the same time that the question is simplified, 
the opposite party evinces a decidedly amicable spirit. The 
common sense of the republic is too strong for those who would 
plunge the world in war. That we believe; and the reflection 
sustains the best anticipations, although we seein now actually to 
have entered upon that stage in which the question of peace or 


continued effort for preserving the peace, rather than an excuse 
for resting. 

A monstrous charge had been preferred in Congress against 
Mr. Webster, lately a minister and still a leading states- 
man. It is no less than peculation—conversion of the public 
money to the corruption of the press and his own advantage! 
We suspect that there is at least exaggeration in the charge, 
if as directed against the particular person it is not unfounded. 


illustrate Mr. Webster’s case—they are papers to show how the 
secret service fund has been bestowed for many years past; 
so that if Mr. Webster has not been blameless, it will probably 
turn out that he has only followed the established custom of his 
office. The charges are advanced with a facile lightness that pro- 
vokes suspicion against the accusers rather than the accused. 
The whole bearing of the press, and the very prevalence of impu- 
tations of political corruption, which are bandied about in all 
quarters, betoken a low tone of popular morals. An American 





litical prospects: how know we that Mr. Webster is not marked 
as the victim of a similar conspiracy, now beginning its work ? 


Webates and BWroceedinas in Barliament. 
Pensions To ViscounT HARDINGE AND LorpD GouGuH. 

On Monday, Sir Ropert Peet brought under the notice of the House of 

Commons tlie messages from the Crown expressing her Majesty's wish to 

confer a signal mark of favour upon Viscount Hardinge and Lord Gough 

for their military services— 


of the Sutlej, (which Sir Robert had attempted to describe on two recent occa- 
sions,) but included services rendered in other scenes of public action, he would 
ive a short outline of those other services. It is now forty-eight years since 
ord Hardinge entered the British Army. During the course of that long mili- 
tary service, ii had been his good fortune to be present at many brilliant fields, 
more especially in the Peninsula. He was at the battle of Vimiera; at the battle 
of Corunna, and with Sir John Moore when he fell; afterwards he was present 
at the passage of the Douro, at the battle of Busaco, at the lines of Torres Vedras, 
at the battle of Ciudad Rodrigo, at Vittoria, at Salamanca; he was at Pampe- 
luna, he was at the passage of the Pyrenees. At a later period, Lord Hardinge 
took a distinguished part in the two great actions which preceded the decisive 
battle of Waterloo; and he would have been at Waterloo itself, but that he was | 
disabled by the wounds which he had received in those previous engagements. 
“ The House cannot be ignorant of the distinguished part which my gallant 
friend took in the battle of Albuera; and we may well imagine that it was his 
recollection of that battle, his experience of what can be done by the desperate 
valour of British soldiers, which inspired his confidence on the banks of the 
Sutlej.” The career of the other gallant officer whom her Majesty has so worthily 
elevated to the Peerage has not been less distinguished. Lord Gough has served 
in the British Army for fifty-two years; though no one would suppose, from the 
vigour, from the energy, from the heroism of his conduct in recent occurrences, 
that fifty-two years of active warfare could have passed over his head. Sir 
Hugh Gough was at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, at the taking of 
Porto Rico, at the capture of Surinam; in the Peninsular war he commanded the 


the battle of Nivelle, where he was again severely wounded; at the siege ot Cadiz, 


whole of the operations in China. His emiuent services at Gwalior are well 


heroic valour, as a man whose high courage, whose mature experience, and great 
skill, inspire with full confidence in him all those who march under his command. 
To Lord Gough’s military merits, Sir Robert added an instance of self-denial as hon- | 
ourable as any services he has rendered in the field. After the termination of 
the Chinese campaign, Lord Gough was nominated to the command of the forces 
in Madras. It was thought expedient at a period subsequent to his nomination 
to this command, that the military and civil command should be united in the 
hands of one person; that person having the advantage of previous personal com- 
munication with her Majesty’s servants. Lord Tweeddale was selected for that 
office. This change was a severe trial for a British officer; but what was Lord 
Gough's answer? [Sir Robert read it, amidst cheers. ] 

“ Head-quarter ship Marion, off Nankin, 15th September 1842. 


oe -#4 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter 
< \° Bw mortifying it may be to me to find myself deprived of the 





ich I had been so graciously nominated, I beg to assure your Lord- 


war must be determined. Hope, therefore, should be a spur to | 


Documents have been called for, which will do more than | 


gentleman wrote a book lately to prove that Henry Clay has been | 
the victim of a conspiracy carried on for years, to blight his po- | 


ship that I bow without repining to any measure that may be considered beneficial to 
the interests of my country. To serve that country in the higher walks of a profession 
which 1 entered as a child, I came to India, and especially to China ; and I trust your 
Lordship will believe, that while my Sovereign considered my services useful, they 
were, as they ever shall be, freely, and, I hope, energetically rendered ; but when they 
are no longer required, or when the public exigencies in such an important portion of 
our foreign possessions as Madras are deemed to clash with my individual advantage, 
I hope I may say that I am one of the last men in the Army who would not readily 
sacrifice self-interest. My gracious Sovereign's unsolicited nomination of me to the 
chief command at Madras was received by me with thankfulness; and whenever, for 
the furtherance of her Majesty’s service, it became expedient to place another in that 
situation, whether in a single or a conjoint capacity, I should not have wished my pri- 
vate interests to stand in the way of the public good. That I feel rather disappointed 
I cannot deny; but I am not the less grateful to my Sovereign for her gracious kind- 
ness towards me, or the less sincerely and warmly thankful to your Lordship for the 
renewed proof of kind consideration which your letter conveys. With the earnest and 
auxious prayer that the union of the civil government and military command at Ma- 
dras may fully meet the expectations of the Government, 
* T have, &c., “ H. Goven, Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding Expeditionary Land Force.” 

This, in Sir Robert's opinion, was one of the most creditable letters ever writ- 
ten by a military man. But Lord Gough did not pass without his reward, as he 
was afterwards appointed to the chief command in India. 

The proposal of the Government was, that a pension of 3,0007. a year be 
granted to her Majesty out of the Con-olidated Fund to be settled in the most bene- 
ficial manner on Lord Hardinge and the two next surviving heirs male of his body, 
and that 2,000/. a year be granted to Lord Gough and to the two next surviving 
heirs male of his body. As the East India Company, however, are anxious to 
mark their sense of the services rendered by these distinguished men, by pro- 
viding for them during their lives, it would be competent for the House to permit 
the ( ompany to have that honour; and should it be carried into effect, the grant 
of thy House of Commons will not take effect till after their decease. Sir Robert 
conc! :1ded by moving the vote in favour of Viscount Hardinge. 

Mech speaking followed; but all in the way of approval. Some sug- 
gestious were also made in favour of other officers. 

Lord Francis EGerton expressed his earnest desire that it were possible to 
include in a reward of the description now before the House one other distinguished 
man, the conqueror of Aliwal. Lord Joun Russe explained the principle on 
which nativnal honours and rewards were conferred, to show that such a proposal 
could only emanate from the Crown; the Crown, as the fountain of honour, con- 
fers the marks of distinction; and when these extend to the Peerage, the Com- 
mons may mark their assent or dissent by giving or withholding a pecuniary 
grant. Mr. Roesuck thought that Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, 
had not met with the recognition which his services entitled him to. Mr. HoGe 
(the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India Company) mentioned, 
that it had been agreed by the Directors that a pension of 5,000/. a year for life 
should be conferred on Viscount Hardinge, and of 2,000/. a year to Lord Gough. 
With respect to the latter grant, it was the first instance of a pension being con- 
ferred on a Commander-in-chief: “ but the names of Lords Hardinge and Gough 
are so united in the late operations—they have been so constantly associated, 
and they have shown such equal devetion to the public service, and such equal 
| disregard to their own interests—that it would have been a painful duty to me 
as Chairman of the Court of Directors to have proposed a grant to the one and 
to have omitted the other.” Sir CuARLEs Narrer concurred in the opinion that 
sufficient reward had pot been conferred on Sir Henry Smith; and as to his own 
relation, whose name had been mentioned by Mr. Roebuck, be did not think that 
he had received the reward to which his gallant services entitled him. Sir Ro- 
BERT INGLIs hoped the Government would not give up to the East India Com- 
pany the glory and the privilege of rewarding Viscount Hardinge and Lord 
Gough. Mr. Hume, Mr. M. Gore, Captain Layarp, Sir De Lacy Evans, and 
| Sir Joun Hanmer, expressed their concurrence in the vote. Mr. H. J. BALL 
| said that Sir Charles Napier had obtained 70,0007. at the time he conquered Scinde. 
Mr. HoGG mentioned, that Sir Henry Smith had 5,000/. a year as a Staff-oflicer. 
Mr. WiLL1AMs complained that the family of the late General Nott had been 
inadequately provided for; he also thought that some special reward should be 
conferred upon General Gilbert. Mr. HoGG showed that Mr. Williams was misin- 
formed as to the provision made for General Nott’s family. 

Sir Rovert Peet remarked, that these various suggestions showed the good 
policy of leaving such matters with the Crown. 

The vote was agreed to, nem. con. Lord Gough’s pension of 2,000/. was then 


moved, and agreed to. 








’ 








As the message was not confined to the exploits achieved during the campaign | ‘The Lords were invited to the consideration of the same messages on 


| Tuesday, by the Earl of Rrron; who dilated eloquently on the military 
services of the gallant Generals— 

In the case of Lord Gough, he made particular mention of his kindliness of 
| disposition, and to the affection with which his soldiers regarded him. “ Lor 
Gough is an officer of long service—of gallant and distinguished merits, and he 
is a fine old gentleman. (“ Hear!” and laughter.) Your Lordships may smile, 
but I do not think that that characteristic of an Irish soldier is deserving of 
a smile, except of approbation. (“* Hear, hear!”) He is a man beloved by the 
troops he commands, and by all the officers who serve under him; and there was 
a circumstance, when it was proposed to grant him the honour of the Peerage, 
which is strongly characteristic of the old Irish gentleman. When one of his 
friends—I believe it was his son—was asked what title Sir Hugh Gough would 
have, he said, ‘ My father was always called Old Gough, and I do not think he 
would like to go to his grave under any other name. (“ Hear, hear!” and a 
laugh.) That is a fact which makes me think cheeringly of the man; and al- 
though it has nothing to do with the high honour he has attained, yet I do not 
think it misplaced to allude to that little circumstance.” The pecuniary part of 
the subject could not then be submitted to their Lordships: it was a money 


| question, and could only originate in the Commons. He concluded by moving an 


address to her Majesty in reply to the Royal messages. 

Eloquent eulogiums on the character and services of both commanders 
were pronounced by the Marquis of Lanspowne, the Duke of CamprinGeE, 
Lord BrovGuam, (who revived the claims of Sir Charles Napier to 


Eighth Regiment at Talavera, where he was severely wounded; at Vittoria, at | national gratitude,) Lord GLENELG, (who thought that higher honours 


ought to have been paid to Sir Henry Smith,) and Earl Firzwittiam (who 


at Tarifa. He commanded the British army at Canton, and during almost the | suggested the idea of life Peerages, by objecting to pensions for two genera- 


tions which were to cease in the third). ‘The address was of course voted 


known to the House. These were among the principal services which had re- | ynanimously. 
commended this gallant officer to the gratitude of his country, prior to the recent | 
campaigns in India. He is known to the British Army as a man of the most | 


Tue Corn Bit. 
The House of Commons, on Monday, got into Committee on the Corn 
| Importation Bill, after another struggle for delay. 
Lord Georce Bentinck began by opposing to the formal motion that the 

Speaker do leave the chair, an amendment that the Speaker should leave the 
| chair that day six months. A new feature had been given to the discussion, by 
the assertion of the Prime Minister, last week, that a measure which he had pre- 
viously considered only impolitic, he now regarded as unjust. The House should 
not allow the bill to proceed further till Sir Robert Peel had stated his reasons for 
entertaining so extraordinary an opinion with regard to laws which he had ex 
himself for so many years to maintain. Lord George took pains to make out, by 
figures, contrary to some other statements, that the farmers would have had lower 
prices this season if the ports had been open. In the early of the discussion 
the House had been told that England’s advance in free trade would be the si 
for other countries to advance too; that in Prussia the movement had alrea 
commenced, and that France would soon follow. ‘These hopes, however, had not 
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been realized. In the case of 


Prussia no relaxation in her stringent tariff had 
taken place; and as to France, i 


M. Guizot and M. Ci had expresses 


inin Gridaine h 











totally opp site opinions to those of Sir Robert Peel. | Lord Ge or id this ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by M. Guizot during the del 






pate 











Chambers—* N rson can be ignorant that itis to the influ 
proprietors, to the influenc« of what is usually termed the tervit 
that England owes her power, and a great portion of her liberti 
perity. L: pe rsuaded that Sir Robert l’eel never enter 

from the la d st the ascendancy which it so h: “PI 

He thought that a would be able t to impros > the conditio 


altering the institutions of his country. 





classes Mtl ‘ 




























ceed in this double end.” M. Guizot ad led l, that the 5 

France, wh« he manufacturing po on is ve ry inferior in nu t rs to the 
agricultural; and it was therefore necessary to proceed wit moJeration, 
more prudence, and more reserve, than the English Minist L ie.] The 
Chamber iprocated the restrictive opinion; 201 voted in ir of it, and 3 
for commercial relaxation. America shows no symptom of giving wa) th 
regard to Ireland, Lord Georg re contended tl t there is not to ju 
measure; making his usual allegations about the scarcity having been exag- 
gerated. : 

Sir Ronenr Pre said, he little e apes ted, afie detail lich had 
been laid upon the table rela tive to the ate of d any one would have 
denied the existence of ext treme d Afier commenting ij ithe documents 
at some le: h,—and twitting Lord George Bentinck with his offer to open the 
ports in In for three mouths, when, by his present showing, it would hay 


been altogether delusive,—Sir Robert, amid the cheers and counte: 






traders and Protectionist S, procees led to vindicate his recent dec! 

strictions on the importation of food, which some time ago he on V 

impolitic, ww | lieved to be wnjust. “Sir, I adopt id dei itely repeat, 

that sentiment; I believe these restrictions on the i nportation f foreign corn are 
The noble Lord may have a right to bl = e me for not havi e that 










unjust. 
iscovery 2 
strictions wer 


I ought to have seen that 
well I admit it! Ia 





t an earlier p riod; he may s 
injust three or four years since: 















those who, ha anintuitive perception of what is right rs of 
’ 

commercial policy at those who, after giving a patient con- 

‘ s rw, . . Ts } 

Sideration to the subject, have adopted the right course— y, an 

not others who at a la ter period have adopted their senti led to 
















all the credit of the policy that has been pursued. But it i of those 
who see i uso to change their opit uions to have the maulir yw them. | 
This is dishonest—to be convineed and yet try to on ult y for con- 
sistency 7 being unwilling or afraid to admit the change. 1 ] tly willing 
to admit, that | king the change I disentitle myself to the cont of the 
noble Lord. question the country re: ully has to consider is rsonal 








to the period up to which men have entertained ; artic al ww opi- 
nions. The tion is, are these restrictions consistent with justice? That 
is the question, the only ques tion we have to consider. Punish me, if you will, 
for not having discovered this sooner ; let the disc every diseutitle me to your con- 
fidence ; but you cannot on account of the personal imputation escape the nec 
sity of arguing the questions—are these restrictions politic, and are they just?” 


He did not think 


one : it is not as 


pues 





es- 











food could be defended, except for some great public reasons connected with the 
en 8 good. “It is because I cannot with truth allege my belief that by estab- 
shing a free trade in corn you will thercby become de »pendent on foreign nations 


for that su PE ly—it is because I do not believe that the rate of wages varies with 
the direct price of food—it is because I cannot persuade myself that the contin 
uance oi this protection is necessary to agricultural prosperi ty—it is because I 
cannot establish these facts, I have come to the conclusion that the natural pre- 
sumption is in favour of unrestric ted import : therefore it is I think it unjust to 
continue the legislative restriction.” 

“ Now, look at the different classes of the community—take first th 
turing population—is it just towards the om » cont tinue “these restrictions L 
Robert showed how the’ restrictions injure “T therefore believe that the 
great mass of the manufacturing nthe wt n will be doubly benefited by the re- 
moval of these restrictions; first, by increasing the demand for those manutac- 
turing articles upon which their labour is expended, and in the next place | 
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that restrictions which tended to increase the natural "price of 















in that cou try, would prev il Ted; the interested parti s, and lead the way toa 
more liberal commercial code. I ad 1 mit that, if France were wise enough to see that 
it is to the interest of herself to give in exchange her commo s for ours, it would 
be better fo wr this country. But even if this double benefit cannot be obtained for 
us, do not let us deny ourselves the possession of that single benefit which is in 

w own hands: let us not refuse the produc tions of vous because she will not 
take ours. I shall be content with the advanta and | have this de- 

offered igtand to other countri 


nt period, the rincipl of Free ‘I 
au fala e t ) this House, that we sh 
t macs fer = the course of vur commercia 


t at the loss of the 





sed his sincere re 


















































iy things Mr. Bankes th hit > is a strong similarity 
between land Necker, a statesman who had assisted in bringing 
about the French Revolutic 
Lord Joun Russet fended Sir Robert Peel from the charge of having made 
an unfair use of the existence of h aateen: neither did Le see any resem- 
blance between him and Necker. He was no admirer of Necker, but he did not 
believe that he was the cause of the French Revolution. He believed that it was 
t I the people of Fr rance, and the abuses which had long continued, 
‘ Lord John did not deny that he wished 
I did not wish to see them s1 } pl nted by 
ny « i munity: but I think, if they went on from year to 
ear ig s which it could be shown had the effect of raising the price 
of the corn grown on thei lands, and thereby of increasing their e, and if 
; now come to pass) those laws should be so maintained against the sense 
jority of the cotmmunity—I think that there would be no position so 
gerous to them as that in which they would find themselves if they obstinately 
letermined to maintain those laws. 2 
Mr. Bankes had spoken of the great difference in opinion which had arisen 
tween Sir Robert Peel and his former followers: but it is obvious that for seve- 
ral yi t there have been great differences between the opinions entertained 
by Sir Peel and Sir James _ ham and those avowed by the gentlemen 
opposite ; that although there was a combination to put an end io the late 
Governm yet that there was no — urty really united in their views of public 
policy. He therefore thought that the better course for Sir Robert Peel to pursue, 
was to act on his own views of public policy, and leave the gentlemen opposite to 
act upon theirs. 
Mr. Disrarta tonched m a variety of topies; reserving a more ample ex- 


position for another time. Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell had assumed 
the question to be, whether the Protectionists were prepared to oppose any mea- 
sures calculated to benefit the multitude. He was not prepared to oppose any such 
: but that w the question originated in the debate—the real ques- 





is not 
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| tion is, whether the measure of the Government has not a tendency to occasion a 
great displacement of thi at kind of labour which is of the most permanecut cha- 
racter, and by so doing cecasion great social suffering, and ultimately great 
public disaster. M anuf. tures .in no instance have sprung from other 
source than the « capital which a system of protection enabled the landed interest 








to accumulate. This capital was de posited in banks, and then advanced to ma- 
nufacturers to enable them to carry on their enterprises. fe was glad that 
the industry of Lancashire has outlived the necessity of such support, but 
it must not be forgotten that it had received it. To say that « griculture 








vical, and 


does not need protection because manufactures do not reqiire it, is ill 








| a mere hustings-cry. Sir Robert Peel speaks of the aristocracy of England as 
though they were a privileg\ ed class: what privileges have they but those of 
wealth and intelligence? He did not im: » for a momeut that th cultural 
interest is constituted merely of the proprietors of the Jand. “ The agricultural 
interest is that great body of people who are the cultivators of the earth; and if 
you mate rial lly oh inge the balance Letween the population that depends upon the 
two vat interests of this country, you shake to its centre that territorial 


giving them from the wages they receive a greater command over the necessaries | 
} 


and com forts of life. The maintenance of the Corn-laws w: as sought chiefly on 
account of the growers of wheat: but as it would be found t great wheat 
districts were — to the East coast, in fact, com parat ively sp aking, r, to the 


that the 


Eastward of drawn from Inverness to Southampton, it was diflicult to see 
the interest whic h the great mass of the agriculturists had in maintaining re- 
strictions for the benefit of the wheat-growers. Then as to Ireland, he os lhe 


impoverished condition of the farmers and the destitute state of the 
at protection had not benefited them. Turni gain to the English 


from tlic 
labourers, 
agriculturi 
the law will be altogether unaccompanie dl by distress; but is it not the fact “thi it 
the parties who will be the most distressed “will be these who have not science 
and skill and capital? It is impossible that any law can be permanent which is 
only required for the protection or advantage of persons engaged in a business 
without posses ing the necessary means and qualifications for carrying it on. 
If such be t! , the sooner the decision of Parliament is given the better; 
and he knew that the agriculiural interest is most desirous of ascertaining that 
decision as early as possible. He believed that the agriculturist with cay sital and 
skill not only derives no advantage from the Corn-laws, but that he is subjected 
to direct in j ry. 

Adverting to M. Guizot’s sentiments, Sir Robert expre ssed his assent to the 
opinion that it is of the highest importance that a territorial aristocracy should be 
upheld; and that in no country is it of greater importance that such should be 
the case than in England, pee uliar as it is for its constitution and the character of 
its people; and he was convinced also, that in a certain state of public opinion and 
of society, the most effectual way of maintaining the legitimate autliority of a 
territorial aristocracy was by a timely concession to th: at opini m. “The honour- 
able Member for a hire, in a former debate, likened me—he thought he was 
inflicting a sarcasm, but he was paying a compliment—he likened me to Turgot: 
he said 1 was laying the foundation of a revolution in this country by adopting z 
the doctrines of Turgot. Now if the doctrines of Turgot had been applied at an 
earlier period—if taxation had been equal, and if v: 
tocracy had not been insisted upon, the revolution of France would not have been 
precipits ited, or the evils of that eventful period incurred. Does not my honour- 
able friend feel that it was the unjust insisting upon bygone privileges that led 
to that revolution ? 

One of os assertions of Lord George Bentinck was, that the promises Sir 
Robert hia’ held out, of other countries following the e xample of England, had not 
been realized. Considering that the House is now only going into Committee, 
and that an expectation is ‘held out that either in that House or elsewhere the 
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measure will be defeated, it cannot yet be expected that other countries will relax | 


their restrictive systems. Sir Robert never promised that such results would be 
immediate. With respect to France, he had never promised that that country 
would adopt our principles. “I said this—that I gave credit to the French Go- 
vernment for beg too enlightened to wish to persevere in all their present re- 
strictions on British articles of manufacture, but that I believed that Government 
would be controlled in both Chambers by the influence exercised by those who 
are interested in upholding the present restrictions. But I said, that ultimately 
the opinion of the Government, backed as it is by that of many intelligent men 


s, he remarked, that he did not mean to me aintain rth at the change i in | 


ious privileges ot the aris- | 


| had been a series of errors. 







consti on, and destroy the security for local government; you subvert the nua 
wr public liberty; you change, in fact, the charaeter of England; you bring 
about bs it social revolution the right honourable gentleman always remin ded us 
would be the « inseq uence f following the policy of the school of M: anchester.” 

Mr. Disraeli dissented from the idea that this country must fight hostile tariffs 
with free imports. * I recollect that this argument was applied by Colonel 
Torre ‘ns to the Budget of the noble Lord, some years ago; that budget which we 


rantee 








all abused, but which we should now be very glad to accept. The argument, 
popularly speaking, died away; but it did not die away among philosophers. rhe 
greatest economists of the day considered it a most important point, requiring 
the most elaborate analysis and the most careful application. It was no later 
than last night that I = an essay on the laws of interchange among nations, 


written by a Free-trader, John Mill, the sou of the historian of India; and his 
final declaration is written np the slightest reference to existing circum- 
stances, anc d after investigating the subject with a powerful logical analy = and a 
great knowledge of ecouomical science—that hostile tarifis must be met by hostile 
tariffs, and that rec ciprocity must be the principle on which exchange must be 
made between tations.” 

The House went into Committee without a division taking place, al- 
though the gallery was cleared. But two divisions followed; the on 
the motion of Lord GeorGe Bentinck, that the Chairman report progress 
and ask leave to sit in. This was negatived by 181 to 85. ‘The motion 
w: sated by Mr. Purtie BENNETT, and it was negatived by 166 to 55. 
Mr. PackE moved the same motion a third time; but ultimately it was 
withdrawn; the arrangement as to the future stages of the measure being, 
that the bill should be considered in Committee on Tuesday, and the re- 
port be received on Friday. 


tirst 





is repe 
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On Tuesday, in Committee, the question having been put, that after the 
Ist February 1849, a duty of ls. a quarter shall be payable on the import 
of all wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, &c., 


Lord GrorGe Bentinck moved the omission of the word “ oats”; as- 
signing the peculiar circumstances of Ireland as the reason— 
The annual importation of oats from Ireland amounted in the last and former 


years to 2,500,000/. in value; and, supposing that the free importati on of oats 
from abroad should but lower the price of oats to the extent of 10 per cent, that 
would affect Ireland in a very grievous degree, and the loss to the Irish producer, 
with respect to the single article of oats, would amount to 250,000/. a year. Lord 
George proceeded to comment on some points in Sir Robert Peel's speech of the 
pre vious evening; and expressed himself with increased animosity on the position 
assumed by the Government. It was most humiliating ia a great statvsman like 
Sir Robert’ Peel to come down and acknowledge that the whole course of his life 
Lord George also 1 reasserted his opinions about Irish 
distress, and the steps which Ministers ought to have taken tu meet the partial 
evil which existed. 

Sir Henry W. Barron said that the people of Ireland would not thank 
Lord George Bentinck either for the proposition he had made or for the 
manner in which he had made it— 

At first, he confessed, he was greatly prejudiced against the measure, and had 
only given it his support because he put more faith in the judgment of those 
political friends whom he was accustomed to act with than in his own, in such 
matters: but having weighed the subject maturely, he had now to acknowledge 
himself, from conviction, a warm and strong supporter of the Government mea- 
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sures. All he possessed depended on land—all his ties, early education, know- 
ledge, and experience, were with and for the land; but he had been led to see the 
necessity of such a meastre as that introduced by her Majesty's Ministers; and 
his own tenants, some of them holders of 200 and 300 acres—men of experience 
and judgment, and a majority of whom were, like himself, prejudiced at first 
against the measure—had come round to the same opinion, and to the belief that 
the Government measure would not injure Ireland on the whole. He believed at 


the same time, that the change might create a panic, such as occurred in 1842. | 


Holders of stock suffered on that occasion; but now they are obtaining 25 per 
cent more than they did before the panic. Butter, instead of being reduced from 


25 to 30 per cent, as was expected, had retained its price; and the exports had | 


been increased fivefold. Land, too, instead of having decreased in value, had been 
selling in Waterford, Kilkenny, and other counties, at from four to five years’ 
purchase more than it did before the change took place. Wool also had increased 
in price. He challenged Lord George Bentinck to answer these facts. So far 


| parties forseven years after their death; by which he calculatec 


from believing that restrictive laws tended to the benefit of Ireland, he believed | 


that their repeal would do much good, and would lead the farmers to follow out 
their pursuits to greater advantage. The climate of Ireland was not favourable 
to the growth of corn; and the farmer, therefore, should not depend on corn for 
the payment of his rent, but on the rearing of poultry, pigs, and eattle, for which 
the country and climate were much better adapted. He went with some minute- 
ness into the question of Irish distress; showing that the positions assumed by 
Lord George Bentinck on the subject were untenable; and vindicated the course 
adopted by the Government to afford relief by keeping down the price of pro- 
visions. 


| rage of ten years. 


| them, as compensation, about 30,000/. a year. The order for compensation was 
made in November 1843, and it excited the greatest astonishment. One gentle- 

| man received as compensation for the deprivation of his office—an office in which 
neither skill, education, nor acquirements were necessary—no less than 5,4341. a 
year; and he was besides appointed taxing-master, for which he received 2,0002. 
a year; so that, for sitting in Chancery Lane five hours a day, he received 7,434/. 
annually, and might retire when he liked with his compensation of 5,434. 
Another person, who was merely an agent toa Sworn Clerk, and who in his ap- 
plication to the Lord Chancellor described himself as neither able to write nor to 
walk, was awarded 472/. a year for life. Another agent got 1,778. a year; and a 
Waiting Clerk obtained a compensation of 3441. a year. The compensations and sa- 
laries amounted altogether to upwards of 70,000. per annum. But this was not all, 
for there was a provision in the act continuing one-half of the compensation to these 
f that each would 

receive on an average 18,0002. additional. The compensation had been settled on 
an average of the emoluments for three years ; it so happening, that during that 
et a large increase in the fees had taken place from the abolition of the 
equity side of the Court of Exchequer. The usual practice was to take the ave- 
Lord Lyndhurst, for whom he had the greatest respect, was 
not accustomed to such arrangements; on all former occasions such matters had 
been submitted to the Treasury. Mr. Watson referred to the rapidity with which 


| the bill had been passed through both Houses of Parliament as an additional 


The Cuancettor of the ExcuEQvEr rose to put Lord George Bentinck | 


right on an important point— 

He thought the noble Lord could hardly be aware of the effect of leaving out 
the word “ oats” from the clause. The real effect of that motion would be, that 
after the Ist of February 1849, oats, instead of paying a 1s. duty, ‘as proposed 
by the bill, would be admitted without paying any duty at all. It was provided 
by the bill, that after that date the duties should be 1s. upon all wheat, barley, 
bear or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans, for every quarter. In lieu, however, of 
that duty, the noble Lord proposed nothing; therefore the effect of the motion 
would be, that the duty on oats would be lost altogether, and that oats would be 
admitted without paying any duty. He felt it his duty to state what would be 
the real effect of the alteration, if carried, in order that the time of the House 
might not be wasted in a fruitless discussion. 

Lord Grorcre Bentinck demurred to accept this construction as cor- 
rect. The ArToRNEY-GENERAL, after going into the legal question, gave 
it as his decided opinion, that if the word “ oats” were struck out no duty 
would be payable at all. Captain Layarp, in that case, would vote for 
the amendment: Lord George had shown himself a more perfect Free- 
trader than Ministers. Mr. Peter Borruwick suggested a verbal alter- 
ation, with the view of removing all doubt. But in the end, Lord Groncr 
BENTINCK consented to withdraw his amendment; intimating his intention 
to divide the House upon the whole clause. This intention, however, was 
not carried into effect; and the clause stood part of the Dill. 

The other clauses were agreed to without a division; and the report was 
ordered to be received on Friday. 

{The Customs Duties Bill was considered in Committee. No oppo- 
sition was offered to any part; Lord GeorGe Bentinck contenting him- 
self with intimating, that any discussion which might be thought necessary 
would be taken on the third reading. The report on this bill also was or- 
dered to be brought up on Friday. ] 

The subject of the Corn Bill was incidentally alluded to in the House 
of Lords on Thursday. 

Lord Astusunton moved for a return of the quantity of grain at present in 


bond. 


reason for inquiry. 

The ATToRNEY-GENERAL said, that to repeal an act of Parliament 
which authorized compensation to be paid to certain parties, would be 
gross injustice— 

It was perfectly immaterial what was the origin of these Six and other Clerks: 
Parliament, in getting rid of those offices, were bound to give their possessors the 
fullest compensation. The emoluments of the Sworn Clerks were well known 
before the act passed; and as to the clause which gave the power to continue 
compensation for seven years after the person's death, it arose trom the circum- 
stance of the offices to which it referred being saleable. That clause had been 
carefully considered by Lord Cottenhan; and if he did not express his approval 
of it he did not make any objection. The Attorney-General referred to the com- 
pensation given on the abolition of the Six Clerks offices in Ireland, in 1836, and 


| to other analogous arrangements, to show that nothing unusual had been done 


| measure ? 
| to the amount of nearly 20,0007. a year. 


under the act of 5 and 6 Victoria cap. 103. And what had been the result of that 
Why, the public had been already benefited by the diminution of fees 
Ultimately, the only fees that would be 
required were those necessary for the payment of the salaried officers appointed 
under the act. He hoped the House would reject the motion; seeing that its 
avowed object was to repeal a statute which had been carefully framed, delibe- 
rately passed, and honestly acted upon. 

Mr. Hume said, the opinion of the public was, that the case now before 
the House was the job of jobs, and that inquiry ought to be made. Mr. 
WILLIAMS questioned the fairness and justice of the compensation awarded. 

Sir James Gram said, he should have entertained no objection to the 
first part of the motion, which related to a general inquiry into the system 
of fees; but he could be no party to the appointment of a Committee which 
had for its main object the inculpating of the Lord Chancellor— 

The principle of compensation was just and defensible; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s proceedings had been pure and irreproachable. In considering the com- 
pensation to be awarded, the Lord Chancellor had obtained returns of all the fees, 
which he submitted to Vice-Chancellor Wigram and Mr. Pemberton Leigh, before 
he proceeded to exercise the power given him by the bill. In every case he had 


| awarded the minimum marked out by the act of Parliament. Sir James repeated 


By the measure introduced into the other House, 1,500,000 quarters of | 


wheat and 800,090 barrels of flour would be brought into the market at a low | 


rate of duty; a quantity that exceeded by four or five times the amount that had 
ever been in bond at any time during the last six or seven years. 
that their Lordships should have their eyes open to the consequences likely to 
follow therefrom to the agricultural portion of the community. 

Lord BrouGuan’s decided opinion was, that the letting in of that quantity of 


It was right | 


| owing to the act itself as to the administration of it. 


grain would produce a fall in the price of the commodity; but he should endea- | 


your at the proper time to satisfy their Lordships that that depression would be 
only temporary. After the delay which the Corn Bill had already experienced, 
he trusted that it would now be expedited as much as possible. 

The Duke of Ricumonp said that there never was more corn upon the farmer's 
hands than at this moment. If the corn now in bond had been let in to consump 
tion, he believed that the price of corn would have been much lower. The delay 
in passing the Corn Bill had prevented that great reduction in price; and so fur 
the farmer had been a gainer by it. They talked of that question 
settled: he did not believe that it was settled, 






; if it were | 
for he could not imagine that so | 


many noble Lords on the Ministerial side of the House had changed their opinions; | 


and he thought that there were still some fixed duty advocates on the Opposition, 
who would not be induced by a party feeling to vote against their consciences. 

Lord BrovGuam was far from saying that the question was settled; but he 
would earnestly advise the noble Duke to bring his wheat to market as if it were 
settled. (“ Hear!” and laughter.) 

Earl Grey believed the farmers had grievonsly suffered from the delay which 
had already taken place. He knew that in the North of England the wheat was 
of a very inferior quality, and that if the farmers could have mixed foreign wheat 
with it much good would have been done. He thought, also, that it would have 
been an immense advantage if the ports had been opened in November or De- 
eember last. 

Fees 1x Covrts or JUsTIce. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr Watson submitted the 
following motion— 

“ That a Select Cominittee be appointed to inquire into the nature and extent of the 
taxation of suitors by the collection of fees in the Courts of Law and Equity, and the 
application of such fees, and the compensations paid to retired officers of those courts, 
and into the propriety of the continuance thereof; and particularly to inquire into the 
orders for compensation made by the Lord Chancellor to the persons filling the offices 
of Clerk of the Enrolments, Comptrollers of Hanaper, Riding Clerk, Six Clerks, Sworn 
Clerks, Waiting Clerks, and others, under the Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 103; amd to inquire 
into the nature, duties, and emoluments of those officers before the passing of that act, 
and their right to compensation during life and for seven years after the death of such 
person.” 

The exaction of fees, Mr. Watson observed, is now universal thronghout the 
kingdom. In the Courts of Law and Equity there are no fewer than from three 
hundred to four huadred persons who derive their official emoluments from fees 
alone; nor is there any sufficient check or control over them. In the Court of 
Chancery, the amount derived from fees was between 300,0002. and 400,0002. a 
year; and a grant was made from the Consolidated Fund towards detraying the 
expenses of the Courts of Law, of 290,000/., making the annual expense of main- 
taining our judicial establishments upwards of 600,0007. Under this system of 
fees, vast sums of money have been paid to persons who held sinecure offices. 
He could not conceive on what ground the enormous compensations given under the 
statute known as the Six Clerks Act had been awarded. The offices to which 
the act referred had always been considered a nuisance: they had nothing but 
antiquity to recommend them. Four of these persons were now enjoying among 


his conviction that the principle on which the compensation went was a just one. 


| They could never disregard private rights without revolting public opinion, which 


desired to see reforms effected without the infliction of private injury. On any 
other occasion he would have been ready to agree to the appointment of a general 
Committee on fees, but, coupled as this motion was with the intention of cen- 
suring the Lord Chancellor, he could not be a party to it. 

Mr. Francis BarinG was glad to hear Sir James's declaration that he 
had no objection to a general inquiry on the subject of fees— 

He believed that any causes of complaint that had arisen were quite as much 
That act passed both 
Houses in a very hurried manner. It was understood that the coipensation- 
clauses, as printed for the Lords, stipulated that the amount to be paid should be 
settled by the Treasury, not by the Lord Chancellor, but that an alteration sub- 
sequently took place. 

Sir James GRAHAM explained— 

It was found that the suitors fund in the Court of Chancery was sufficient to 
defray the expense; and the Treasury had, technically, no control over that fund; 
on that ground the Treasury had not been called upon to interfere. 

Mr. Cuarces Butier said, there was everything in the mode in which 
the question of compensation had been settled to satisfy the House and the 
country that the persons engaged in it were not likely to be parties to 


| jobbing— 


As to the amount of compensation, the rule acted upon by the Lord Chancellor 
was more economical than the one adopted by the Treasury in the case of certain 
offices in the Court of Chancery which it was agreed to abolish; for, instead of 
limiting the compensation to three-fourths, seven-eighths was actually allowed. 
At that time the Treasury was under the control of Mr. Francis Baring himself. 
Mr. Buller defended the arrangement by which a cettain proportion of the com- 
pensation was to be paid for seven years after the deaths of the Chancery Clerks, 
on the ground that, however pernicious the practice might be, such offices had 
been regarded as saleable. Their market-price was 120,0002. It was a scandal- 
ous abuse that these offices should be saleable: but who were to blame? The 
men who held them? No, but the rulers who allowed the practice. 

Mr. Buller had heard with delight the assurance of Sir James Graham that the 
Government were disposed to sanction the fullest inquiry into all the abuses of 
the fee system. He regarded this system as opposed to every principle of justice. 
Was a man who had the misfortune to be involved in litigation in the Courts of 
Law or Eqnity,—which, from the eumbrous and intricate nature of their forms, 
was quite expensive enough,—was he to become the subject of taxation to pay all 
the expenses of that administration of justice which was for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large? This was a monstrous iniquity: he wondered it was left for 
him to denounce, in the year 1846, in the most civilized country of Lurope. The 
expense ought to be borne by the State. 

Mr. Escory spoke strongly in favour of inquiry. 

Mr. Romitvy wished the motion to be modified so as to comprise an in- 
quiry into the mode in which the various officers in the Court of Chancery 








collected their fees. 

Sir Jonn Hanmer asked, was it the intention of Government to bring 
forward a measure on the subject? 

Sir Roper? Peet assured the House, that it was the wish of Ministers 
that thereshould be a full and efficient inquiry into the fee system, with the 
view of devising a remedy— 

As to compensation, he had felt during the whole course of his experience that 
it was impossible to effect any important reform as regarded the abolition of 
offices unless they acted liberally toward those who had vested rights in them. 
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He did not hesitate to say, that one of the greatest abuses which existed was 
the amount of emolument obtained by subordinate officers in the shape of fees 
paid by suitors for justice; and he was not only prepared to assent to a revision 
of the fees of such offices, but to resist the future increase of abuses, which might 
arise in the lapse of time by the fees increasing far beyond what was intended 
when the office was established. He thought this matter could not be left in 
better hands than in those of Mr. Watson. Sir Robert did not agree with Mr. 
Buller in thinking that the total amount of the expense of litigation should be 
borne by the country; for if that principle were adopted, it would give the 
reatest encouragement to a spirit of litigation, if parties had to pay no charge 
ut that for their own counsel. As to the motion before the House, he could not 
assent to it; his conviction being, that the compensations already granted could 
not be taken away without injustice. 

The House divided—For the motion, 65; against it, 80. 

Roman Carnonic Disasiities. 

On Wednesday, the motion that the House go into Committee on Mr. 
Watson’s bill for the removal of Roman Catholic Disabilities, was opposed 
by Mr. Co_qgunoun; who moved the postponement of the Committee for | 
six months— 

He would willingly remove every penalty which obliged a Roman Catholic to 
attend the Protestant church, or prevented him from keeping a school; but ob- 
jected to the removal of other Protestant safeguards, such as the Oath of Supre- 
macy, and the salutary clauses which were included in the Emancipation Act of 
1829. He maintained that the Bishops of the Church of Rome in Ireland were 
now associated with the Jesuits; and he warned the House of the imprudence of 
giving the absolute ecclesiastical power which would be conferred by this mea- 
sure to a body of men whose machinations had been found inconsistent with the 
temporal power of the sovereign and the liberty of the people in every European 
country in which the order had existed. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s denunciation of the Jesuits drew forth counter opinions 
and statements from the Earl of Arunpet and Surrey, and Mr, O'Con- 
NELL; but the discussion mainly turned upon a suggestion made by Minis- 
ters. 

Sir James Granam appealed to Mr. Watson, whether it would not be better 
to postpone the further progress of the bill, till the measure which had been in- 
troduced by Ministers in the House of Lords, and had already passed a second 
reading, reached the Commons? In some respects that measure went further in 
the way of relief than the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. Warsow declined to accede to this proposal: the two bills were essentially 
different. 

Sir Roserr Prev said, that it was contrary to all usage for an individual 
Member of Parliament to insist on proceeding with his bill, while a measure 
having the same objects had been introduced by the Government. 

Lord Joun RusseExt said, that if the two bills, that in the House of Lords, and 
the one now before the House of Commons, contemplated in their general scope 
the same end, he thought the appeal made by Sir James Graham was not only 
reasonable but conclusive. It appeared, however, that Mr. Watson's measure may 
be described as consisting of two parts. One of these has reference to obsolete 
penalties against Roman Catholics, which might be revived for a vexatious pur- 

se; and these the Government propose to abolish, not only as regards Roman 
Catholics, but also as regards Protestant Dissenters, and have brought a bill into | 
the House of Lords for that purpose. Now if the present bill went no farther 
than that, he would be disposed to wait for the other bill. But when it was con- 
sidered that the bill before the House included penalties enacted in 182%, there 
was a material difference between the two measures. It is a question for the Go- 
vernment and for the House to consider whether those penalties should be in any | 
way moditied or repealed. He thought the Government ought to declare whether 
they are now, or whether they will be, when their bill comes down from the House of 
Lords, disposed to consider, modify, or repeal any of these enactments of the law 
of 1829. But if they say that they have made up their minds that the law of 
1829 js to be the perpetual law of the land, in that case Mr. Watson would be 
justified in calling upon the House for its decision on the subject. 

Sir James Granam now made another suggestion—to divide the bill into two 
parts, and raise the discussion on the latter part, which repealed certain provisions 
of the Emancipation Act of 1829. To that repeal Sir James Graham was op- 

; but as the term “modify,” as well as “repeal,” had been made use of by 
ord John Russell, he would not without seeing what those modifications were, | 
pledge himself absolutely against them. 

Mr. Watson assented to this arrangement; but Mr. Corquuocn declined to | 
withdraw his amendment. 

Sir Rovertr Pre. remarked, that as the amendment was not withdrawn, he 
must vote for the motion, in order that he might have an opportunity of expres- 
sing his opinions when the bill should be divided in Committee on that part which 
would repeal portions of the act of 1829; but, in giving that vote, he reserved to 
himself the power of dealing with this portion of the bill as he should think best. 
The advisable course seemed to be go into Committee pro forma, add some 
clauses, of which Mr. Watson had given notice, and then divide the bill, and take 
the discussion on the part just alluded to ona subsequent day. 

Some wrangling discussion followed. 

Mr. CoLtgunoun asked, whether it was to be understood that Sir Robert Peel 
and those who agreed with him were ready to vote for that part of the bill which 
related to the act of 1829. 

Sir Ronert Pret must say, he had never heard a greater perversion of his 
meaning. He might take that opportunity, however, of stating that he could not | 
concur in any proposition guing to the repeal of the act of 1829. This he had 
already stated; nor did his suggestion, that Mr. Watson should divide the bill, 
lead to any other inference: all he wished was, that the House might know 
clearly what they had to deal with, so that the opinion of the House might be 
fairly taken on the latter bill. 

The House divided—For going into Committee, 110; against it, 43. | 
The House accordingly went into Committee. 

Mr. Warsow agreed that all the clauses except such as go to repeal portions of | 
the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829, should be struck out of the bill. 

Mr. Law moved that the first clause be expunged. 

The CuarnMan observed that Mr. Watson had already moved that the Chairman | 
report progress in order to have the bill reprinted. 

Lord Joun Russevt did not think that the course pursued by Mr. Law was 
quite fair. 

Mr. Law insisted that he was entitled to make the motion. The object was to 
get rid of the bill. He was no party to arrangements, and he had no confidence 
in any arrangements between the party on the opposite side of the House and the 
Government. 

Sir Ronerr Peer expressed a hope that the learned gentleman in the per- 
formance of his judicial duty (as Recorder of London) exhibits more temper 
and more acuteness than he manifested on the present occasion. Mr. Law was 
altogether in error. 

Mr. Law rejoined—* I feel that I have a right to complain of any insinuation 
by the right honourable Baronet, that my responsible duties in another place are 
not duly performed, and to deny that he had any reason to suggest that they are 
not performed with temper and the attention that is due to them.” 

r. NEWDEGATE could not say much for the temper and moderation displayed 
by Sir Robert Peel. 








Sir Rosert Pee_—* I must say that those who require an unruffled temper 


| from me should set me an example by avoiding imputations which really rest 


upon no other foundation than a total ignorance of what are the forms of the 
House.” 

Ultimately, Mr. Law withdrew his amendment; the Chairman reported 
progress; and the report was ordered to be taken into consideration on the 
20th instant. 

Inist APPOINTMENTS. 

In the House of Peers, on Tuesday, Lord Carew moved for copies of 
the correspondence which had passed between Lord Heytesbury, as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and himself, respecting the appointment made to the 
oflice of Custos Rotulorum of the County of Wexford— 

On the death of the Marquis of Ely, a vacancy occurred in the office of Custos 
Rotulorum; which Lord Carew thought should have been conferred upon him, as 
he held the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Lord Courtoun, however, 
succeeded to the appointment. Lord Carew represented, that this was in viola- 
tion of an understanding, when the bill for regulating the appointment of Lords- 
Lieutenant was passed by Earl Grey's Government, that in the case of a vacancy 
in the oftice of Custos Rotulorum it should always be filled up by the appointment 
of the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. On the death of the Marquis of Ely, Lord 
Carew ought to have succeeded to the office of Custos Rotulorum, not as a matter 
of favour but of right. 

The Earl of St. Germans held that the right of appointment was vested 
by act of Parliament in the Lord-Lieutenant— 

As to any understanding which may have existed when the act was passed, it 
did not follow that the Lord-Lieutenant should know anything about it: it is not 
to be expected that, when called upon to discharge the duty prescribed in an act 
of Parliament, the Lord-Lieutenant should refer to J/ansard to see what was said 
when the bili was debated. Still, he should not object to produce the papers 
moved for. 

The accuracy of Lord Carew’s statement, as to the understanding when 
the bill was passed, was vouched for by Lord Stanvey, the Earl of Wick- 
Low, the Marquis of NormMansy, the Marquis of Lanspowne, and the 
Duke of WrLutinetox. The papers were granted of course. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S RESOLUTIONS ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

1. That the amount of private bills yearly brought into Parliament has been conti- 
nually inerea till the consideration of them has come to form a large proportion of 
the business transacted each session ; more than 200 in one session having sometimes 
been passed, and many thrown out at various stages. 

2. That the construction of railw has still further and more rapidly increased 
this accumulation; so that the average of private or local and personal acts passed 
during the three sessions, 1840, 1841, and 1842, having been 178, there were 171 rail- 
way bills brought in during the session of 1845, besides common private bills; and during 
the present session there had been 212 other bills, and 482 railway bills; ‘and in the 
session of 1845, 241 private acts were passed, (containing 13,624 sections or schedules,) 
besides bills brought in and thrown out at diflerent stages. 

3. That such private bills have dealt with an immense amount of property, and 
with the most important rights and interests of the community. 

4. That most of such bills give the power of compelling landowners and other pro- 
prictors to part with their property, or otherwise suffer it to be interfered with ; many 
of them inflict great hardships on individuals, and all of them suspend or abrogate the 
law of the land in particular instances and for special purposes; all of them, therefore, 
authorize the doing of acts wholly egal by the ordinary céurse of the common and 
statute law, and most of them authorize acts to be done wholly inconsistent with all 
natural right. 

5. That while the most trifling question arising between parties on the state of dis- 
puted facts, or the application of Known laws to these facts, must in this and indeed in 
every country enjoying the blessings of regular government, come before tribunals 
qualified by the learning, skill, and experience of the judges composing them, to deal 
with such comparatively easy questions, the oftentimes much more important and 
much more difficult questions raised by the consideration of private bills, only come be- 
fore Committees of both Houses, on which professional and experienced men hardly 
ever sit, and which are wholly composed of persons who can have no experience to 
guide them, inasmuch as each can only sit on one or two cases in the course of a session. 

6. That the individual responsibility of the judges who compose the ordinary tribu- 
nals of this and all well-governed states, affords a security eminently necessary for se- 
curing the due administration of justice, and for giving the community full confidence 
in their decisions; a security held to be necessary, although it is much more difficult 
for a judge dealing with the known and fixed rules of the law to swerve from his duty, 
and pervert that law to the purposes of injustice, than it is for men who are called upon 
to decide on the provisions of a bill professedly creating exceptions to the law for par- 
ticular purposes, and arbitrarily dealing with rights according to no known and fixed 
rules or principles whatsoever. 

7. That the members serving on Committees of the two Houses, and dealing with 









| interests oftentimes incomparably more important than ever come before courts of jus- 


tice, guided by no fixed rules, changed in each case, unknown to the community, not 
acting in the eyes cither of a watchful public or a jealous profession, act almost wholly 


| without any individual responsibility ; nor can be prevented, as judges are, at least in 


this country, from privately seeing parties behind each other’s backs, and proceeding 
upon information and listening to reasons, and yielding to motives of a private and per- 
sonal nature. 

8. That the great and increasing mass of private bill business renders it still more 
difficult for the two Houses of Parliament to transact such business in a manner at all 
satisfactory ; and that the attempt to transact it proves highly prejudicial to the general 
political and legislative business of the country. 

9. That the delay, vexation, and expense unavoidable in the present mode of trans- 
acting or endeavouring to transact such private business, lay a heavy burden upon the 
parties applying for private acts, and on the parties opposing them. 

10. That it is nevertheless inexpedient in a constitutional view, for Parliament, or 
either of the Houses thereof, to abdicate its functions and privileges in respect of private 
legislation ; but, on the contrary, that both the Houses ought jealously to retain their 
undoubted power of deciding on every proposed enactment, and of assenting to or dis- 
senting from such proposal. 

ll. That it is highly expedient that the said Houses should obtain the aid of some 
other tribunal, which may enable them to transact the private bill business both more 
expeditiously, more cconomically, and more satisfactorily, without at all infringing upon 
the undoubted privileges of Parliament, or parting at all with the control of each House 
cover each enactment. 

12. That with this view it is expedient to form a Court or Board, apart from and 





| independent of the High Court of Parliament, except as regards the removal of its mem- 
| bers by a joint address of both Houses. 


13. That this Court or Board should consist of five members appointed by the Crown, 


| and so paid for their services that the Crown may always obtain the aid of the most 


respectable members of the legal profession in constituting such Board. 

14. That until it be seen how far the said number of Commissioners may suffice or 
may prove too great, it is expedient in the first instance to appoint as two of the mem- 
bers of such Court or Board either Masters in Chancery or Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptey, in order that, if it be found possible, the three permanently appointed should 
continue alone to cause an expense to the country. 

15. That each House, on receiving any bill and giving it a first reading, may refer 
it to the Court ; before whom parties shall be heard, and which shall have the powers of 
acourt of record with respect to oaths, process, and committal; and the power of de- 
ciding all questions of law, subject to an opinion of one of the four Courts in Westmin- 
ster Iall, in case it shall think fit, and of calling in the aid of a jury on any disputed 
fact, provided both parties shall agree in asking such issue, and provided the Court shall 
think fit to grant it. 

16. That each member of the Court shall have power to try all matters, and go 
through the whole consideration of any bill so as aforesaid referred by either House of 
Parliament, and to reserve, if either party require it, and he think fit, any question fer 
the opinion of the whole Court, three whereof to be a quorum for this purpose, including 
the referring member of the Court; and that any question being raised on receiving or 
rejecting evidence, such member may proceed to dispose of it himself; saving, if he 
think fit, the objection as above provided for the opinion of the Court. 

i7. That juries, if an issue be required and allowed as aforesaid, shall be taken from 
the Special Jury-lists for the county of Middlesex, in such manner and subject to such 
challenge as in matters before the three Courts of Law of Westminster Hall, 
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18. That each member of the Court shall have the power of ziving costs to or against 
any party, at his diseretion; and that no review of his order en this matter shall be 
permitted. 

19. That each member of the said Board or Court shall, at his discretion and with 
the consent of all parties, issue a commission for the puryose of taking evidence as to 
any disputed matter of fact involved in any Dill or bills brought before such member ; 
and that the whole expense of such commission shall be defrayed by the parties, under 
the direction of the member aforesaid. 

20. That the bill, having been fully « 
of, shall be reported to the House of l’arliament by which it had been reter 
with h alterations or additions as may have h« letermined upon as j 
or expedient ; and that the said House then proceed with the conside n of 
adopting the re 








*xamined by sach Court, or any member there- 











port or 








so reported, and deal with it as such House shall think fit, either 
rejecting it, or varying it, as to the wisdom of such House shall scem meet, 
21. That if any party shall oppose such reported bill | ither Hx it shall 





be in the power of the House before which such opposition shall be offered ‘to aw 
the costs of resisting such opposition to be paid by such opposing party to the oth 
party or parties. 

22. That it shall be lawfal for the Court or 
make rules and regulations for its proc eedin 








vy a majority of its mer 
whereof shall | f 
r, if in vacation 
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Houses of Parliament within one week after their being 1 time, 
within one week after the commencement of the ensu and that such rules 
and regulations shall be deemed and taken to be vali its proceedings, un- 
less either House of Parliament shall make any resol tainst them or any part 
thereof; which resolution shall be imperative on the said Court or Board, and new rules 
shall be made in compliance with such resolution ; th new rules to be laid before both 
Houses, as before, within one weck after they are framed ; and these new rules shall be 
Valid to regulate the proceedings of the said Court or 'oard, unless and until a resolu- 


part. 
rot registers and clerks 


rds Coramissioners of the 


tion of the other House shall disapprove thereof in whole or i 

23. That the Court or Board shail have the requisite num 
to assist its members, under the superintendence of the L 
Treasury. 





The Court. 


Saturday afternoon, the Queen, Prince Albert, and shildren, left 


Ow § 

















town for Claremont; and remained till the afternoon of when 
they returned to Buckingham Palace. 

Her Majesty gave a concert last night. The Dutchess of Kent, ~ Duke 
and Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince George, and Prince Edward Saxe 
Weimar, joined the Royal = The general ¢ company com] ie “d the 
leading nobility and some foreigners of distinction; and seve members 
of the (;overnment were aces “The entertainment supper. 

The Earl of Aberdeen arrived on Saturday at C! visiter; 
and departed on Monday. 

Sir Rebert Peel had an audience yesterday. 

The Earl of Lincoln dined with the (Queen on Thursday. 

The sMetrepolis. 
The Lord Mayor entertained 2 large party of Pishops and other Church 





Thursday. 


dignitaries, at the Mansionhouse, o: 

The “ May meetings” at Exeter Hall have commenced vigorously this 
week. We notice some of the more imposing. 

Lord Sandon presided at the meting of the British and Forei 
Society, on Wednesday. Addresses were delivered by the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, the Bishop of Calcutta, Lord Ashley, and others. The 
entire receipts of the year amount to 101,305/. 15s., and the expenditure to 
105,8512 2s.9d. The issues of Bibles have amounted to 1,441,651,—from 
the depository at home, 1,104,787; from depdts abroad, 336,864; being 
525,840 copies more than in the preceding year. 

The Colonial Chureh Society held its tenth anniversary meeting on 
Wednesday evening; Mr. J. Pemberton Plumptre, M.P., in the chair. 
The Reverend H. “Meyrick gave an outline of ‘the Society’s operations; 
and its claims to Christian support were advocated by the Reverend C. 
Yorke and others. 

The Chureh Missionary Society met on Tuesday; the Earl of Chiches- 
ter in the chair. The report detailed the Society’s operations in Eastern 
and Western Africa, Greece, Jamaica, British Guiana, North India, China, 
and New Zealand; at all of which missionary stations have been estab- 
lished. The Bishops of Oxford, Cashel, and Ossory and Ferns, had ac- 
cepted office as Vice-Presidents. The income of the past year amounted 
to 102,458/., showing a deficiency of 2,791/. as compared with the receipts 
of the preceding year; and the expenditure having exceeded the income 
by 1,0731, it was stated that it would be impossible to extend the fie! L of 
missionary labours during the ensuing year, unless th e Socicty’s fii 
should be greatly improved. The Bishops of Chester, Oxford, and ( 
the Reverend Hugh Stowell, and others, addressed the meeting. 

A publie meeting, convened by the National Philanthropic Association 
for the Employment of the Poor in an improved sys stem of = street- 
cleansing, was held at Guildhall on Monday. ‘The object was to consider 
the advantages to be derived from carrying out a system of street-cleansing 
on a scale commensurate with the wants of the City. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor was called to the chair; Mr. Pattison, M.P., Mr. R. L. Jones, 
Mr. Deputy Peacock, Mr. Deputy Corney, Mr. C. Cochrane, Mr. Eagleton, 
Dr. Lynch, and several other niembers of the Court of Common Council, 
were on the platform. 

The Chairman spoke of the success which had attended the experiment made 
by the Street-cleansing Association during ¢ the months of December, January, 
and February, as demonstrating the advanta: of 
giving employment to poor persons, and of cont ing t 
tage of she pkeepers and housekeepers, and of the passenger: 
cleansed localities 

Mr. Charles Cochrane 
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, the President of the Association, mentioned, 
per .~ been emp ayed i in the experim nt; and that were the plan fi 
ried out =U persons wo uld be re ] 

new pl: un Ww wonkd be 16,0002. a year. The € 
of its practicability and excellence; but, like I 
expression of public opinion in its favour before adopting 

Resolutions embodying a recommendation to the 
adopt the plan were passed by the Meeting. It was also arranged that 
a memorial which had been signed by 7,000 persons in favour of the same 
object should be presented to the Court of Severs hy the Committee. 

The London City Mission held its mecting on Thursday. Mr. Plumptre, 
M.P., occupied the chair; and addresses were delivered by the Rev rend 
Francis Cunningham, Earl Ducie, the Reverend Baptist Noel, and others. 

The eighth anniversary of the Shipwrecked F ishomenen and Mariners 
Benevolent Society was celebrated on Saturd ay, at the London Tavern; 
Sir George Cockburn, M.P.,in the chair. From the report it appeared 
that there had been relieved by the Society since its establishment in May 
1839 to the 3ist of Mareh 1846—widows, 703; orphans, 2,150; aged 
parents, 398; shipwrecked mariners, 9,091; fisher 
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| having been appointed. 


| mail-train was propelled was 


n, heads of families left | ery several times. 
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destitute by storms, 568; total, 12,910. The Society has 10,000/. in the 
Funds. 

The Marine Society held its anniversary, at the London Tavern, on 
Wednesday; the Earl of Romney presiding. Since the Society's establish- 
ment, in 1756, nearly fifty th usand boys have been educated and equipped 

The evening's subscription amounted to 7007. 

1 of = funds of the Society for the Reformation of 
3 took place on Wednesday, at the Albion Tavern, Al- 


the Lord Mayor in the chair. It appeared from the re- 





for the sea service. 

A dinner in 
Juvenile Offender 
dersgate Street; 





port, that during the last year twenty-two juvenile offenders were received 
ution. 


Ont of the 





in the institution, a -three boys left the insti 








sixty-three, four only have return¢ 1 to their evil cour y fifty-three 
have been reclaimed by society’s interference. The subscription 
amounted to 800/, 

The friends of the Sunday School U '. n held a meeting ou Thursday 





evening, under the presidency of Mr. J. Kershaw. It ap | from the 
wt, that during the year grants amounting to 5.297/. had been made 
for enlarging an Le ‘ecting schools at home and abroad. The number of 
Sunday Schools within a circle of five miles from the General Post-oftice 

s 479, having 9,928 teachers, and above 90,000 children attending them. 
y dinner of the Irish Society was celebrated Tuesday, 
in the chair. ord Palmer- 
Pwarkanauth T. were 
vast of the evening, the “ Irish 
complimented the company upon the perfect success of the great 
experiment they had undertaken, that of forming a body wherein all the 
hitherto discordant social elements of Ireland might be brought together 
their numbers had on steadily in- 
creasing, and their funds were in a satisfactory condition. Mr. O'Connell 
warmly bailed the formation of the [rish Society, in which the discords of 
1 that their 
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Irishmen of all parties were happily suppressed; 
numbers, which had reached four hundred, would contin 
advanee. 

at the twenty-ninth anniversary of the 


The Duke of Cambridge presided 
i lebrated on Monday. ‘I collection 


Drury Lane al Fund, ec 




















amounted to 1,700/. which included a donation of 1,000/. from Mrs. 
Yarnold, the descendant of Yates, the original impersonator of Sir Oliver 
S nfire 

The foundation-stone of what is called a “ House of Detention,” for Mid- 
dlesex. was laid a aay For this purpose the Justices and visiters 
assembled at the Ss s-house, Clerkenwell n, at two o'clock: among 
them wer uis of Salisbury, Custos Rotulorum; the Earl of Chi- 
chester; ! Adams, Assistant Judge of the county : Mr. Pownall, 
Chairman of Justices; Colonel Wood, M.P., Colonel Thomas Wood, 
M.P., Mr. Bodkin, M.P. The site of the Ilouse of Detention is upon that 
piece of gronud occupied since the reign of King James by the Nuw Prison; 
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vager, appeared in the 


Bankruptey Court on Wed- 


Sir John Ross, the Arctic vi 
The bankrupt stated 


nesday, and obtained his certificate with: vat opposition. 
that he had not been reinstated in office as Consul at Stockholn; a Mr. Pringle 
He expressed his willingness to go thither for the be- 
nefit of his creditors, and arrange to get some of his valuables which were in the 
hands of persons residing there. 

The places of the old Tower constables and watchmen are in future to be sup- 
plied by a detachment of the Metropolitan Police, drafted from the H_ division, 
and consisting of thirteen men and a sergeant, who will have charge of the ord- 
nance stores, the gates, and the interior of the fortress. 

The first trial. of Hallette’s Atmospheric Railway, called, par excellence, the 

“French system,” place last week, on a new experiment: » laid down at 
Peckham, and was at a led by a number of railway men. The line is 400 feet 
leng, 99 feet of which only is yet laid with pipe. It draws a carriage, with four 
people in it, at from ten to twelve miles an hour. The only dif e between 
this an] the common atmospheric consists in the construction of the longitudinal 
valve, which closes the long slit in the atmospheric pipe. In Messrs. Clegg and 
Samuda’s system the opening is closed by a leather valve and hinge. In Mr. 
Hallette’s system, the slit is closed by a pair of elastic lips, which allow a thin 
plate of metal to pa ong between them and close imme These 
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liat ely ifter it. 


























lips are formed of India-rubber pipes, clothed with cotton and leather, and in- 
fluted with compressed air of some five pounds pressure. These yield easily to 
the coulter or knife of the u, and make a joint which is perfectly tight. The 
model deserves the examination of all wh 10 take an interest in the future of the 
atmos} yheric system.—ai/ rary € hronicle. 

A la » pile of woo sleepers, intended for the Croydon Atmospheric Rail 
way, § ke 1 hy the side of te wrey Canal at New Cross, tool fire on Sun- 





day evening, itis supposed by a cinder from an engine, and continued burning 
for some hours. 

A serious collision occurred on the Croydon Railway, near New Cross, on Sun- 
day night. An engine returning from the London Bridge te ry nus to New Cross 
became disabled by the breaking of an eccentric wheel, and stopped upon the 
rails. The driver being aware that the Dover mail was about to follow imme- 
diately on the same line of rails, de spate *hed his fireman some distance up the line 
with the u nals, with the view of preventing a collision 2; while he himself 
endeav vir, temporarily, the damage his engine had sustained. In the 
The fire- 
imself to the utmost to give the warning of dan- 
he usual manner; but the engine by which the 
ving olf its steam strongly, and the driver being 
» signal, ran directly into the disabled engine. 
1c engine of the train was force: qd off the line and 
> had his left leg chopped clean off below 
k to the wheels of the engine at the moment 


ler. Several 









d to re} 


course of a very he minutes oe mail-train was observed approaching. 
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ve exerted 


man appears hi 
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thus prevented from observin, 
The concussion was violent, 
disabled. The fireman of this en 
the knee: he was applying the bre: 
the collision occurred, and his leg got between the engine anil ter 
of the passengers were bruised , and all were shaken and terrified. 

A glue-factory in the Spa Re ad, Bermondsey, was burned down on Tuesday 
morning. The buildings were of wood; and this, with the inflammable nature 
of their contents, caused the speedy destruction of nearly the whole of the pre- 
miss Ss. 
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About three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, a woman decently clad, with an in- 
fant in her armas, and followed by two other children—a boy about seven years of 
age and a girl about four—went upon Battersea Bridge trom the Chelsea side. 
On reaching the middle of the bridge, the woman threw the three children, one 
after another, into the Thames. After doing this, she called out to a man W. 
was passing, “ Here, here, do you see my children in the water !” "repeating the 
Another m:in came up and seized her by the arm, just as she 
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was about to throw herself over the balustrades. Persons in Chelsea who had 
observed the frightful spectacle of child after child drop into the water, put off in 
a boat, and succeeded in rescuing the girl and the infant; but the girl only was 
in life. The body of the boy was not discovered, though anxiously searched for. 
On being taken to the stationhouse, the woman stated that she was the wife of 
William Clarke, a journeyman painter residing at Chelsea; and that she was 
twenty-four years of age. It appears that shortly before committing the tragic 
act, the woman called with her children at the house of Richard Champ, her 
uncle: she appeared dull, and complained of ill-treatment from her husband. 
About an hour after she had gone, a letter was found on a bed in her uncle's 
house: it was badly written, and so misspelt as to make it difficult to be read. 
It was to this effect. 

“ Elizabeth Clark 












wife of James Richard Clarke.—January. Now, my Jemmy, you 
need not trouble me t iy more of your threats, because I don’t mind, and hope that 
the next wife you get yo know how to use them, and not act a brute to them as you 
have to me, and bid me good-by in the morning, and come at night and knock my head 
through the panel of the door, and break my rest the whole the night, and swear 


in the morning that you would come home drunk at night and kill me, and I'd rather 
prefer seeing my chi nn go befi . 














me, and then [ should know they did not starve.” 
*And if you go to Battersea Bridge, you will find the chil- 





Vestminster Police 





Court; where witnesses were examined. At the 
she wished to make any statement? She looked eagerly around her, and ejacu- 
lated, 

“ He 
time before. He 











* when he went out this morning; he has not said so for a long 
\ ist in my face when he went out, and said, ‘I'll come 
home thundering ¢ and I'll be hung for you.’ He broke the panel of the door by 
knocking my head against it.” 

Mr. Burrell —** Have you anything to say to drowning your children?” 

Prisoner (incoherently) Suppose I had died, my poor children would be starved to 
death. It’s a hard struggle now to get them a bit of bread. I have done all [ could.” 

In the mean time, ditticulty was found in getting hold of the husband; but at 
a late hour on Saturday night he was seen hovering about Battersea Bridge, in 
an excited state and in li juor; he was looking, he said, for his lost child. Some 
hours afterwards he was found in so excited a state that the Police deemed it 
proper to remove him to the stationhouse; and on Monday morning he was fined 
5s. for drunkenness. 

An inquest on the body of the infant 
Coroner Wakley, at the Adam and Eve Tavern; when the facts already narrated 
were detailed by witnesses. Clarke was pres and gave evidence. He stated 
that he left his home about half-past five o'clock on Saturday morning; leaving 
his wife and the t children in the house— 

“My wife was > appeared to be very well. 















was commenced on Monday, by Mr. 












up; I told her [ shouk! not be home 








so early that night, as, being Saturday, I should step and have a pint of beer along 
with my mate. She made no remark, and was, apparently, in her usual state of mind. 
1 four years. I have had two chiliren by her; but the eldest is 





We have been marri 


















by my first wife. She is a sober and well-condacted woman, and attended to her 
duties as a mot! She had not complained to me of pain in the head. She was up 
all the previous nicht, I did not know the reason, and I did not ask her wihiy she sat 
up. Whenl got >on Friday night, it was about half-past eleven o'clock. I had 
’ sof beer. I was not sob nor yet drunk ; I knew perfectly 

1 Nothing pa “ular passed, but we had some words about the 

yose he has been n ¢ all day; when she replied, ‘ D—— and 


* and then I gave her a slap in the face, and never spoke to her 


afterwards. 
Clarke subseq : ply 
ried a month, he was told his wife had tried to poison herself. The inquest was 
adjournel for a week. 
On Wednesday, the unfortunate woman was again brought before Mr. Burrell. 
Her husband was standing at the end of the dock; and, as she ascended the steps | 


nently stated in reply to a question, that after he had been mar- 


caught a glimpse of him, and her countenance assumed an ex- 

and she sank on the seat. Clarke covered his face with his 
1and, and left the court. After the witnesses had been examined, the prisoner, 
on being asked if she had anything to add to her former statement, answered, in 
a low and subdued tone— 

“ We were married in 1841; and my husband has been frequently out of work, and 
We have seen a creat deal of distress. In the first year he was thirteen weeks out of 
work at one tim 
obliged to go to ser 
home azain. In the next year he was out of work four months ; and [ have many a 
night upped my poor child under my shawl and gone out into the streets and begged 
to support us. He has been out of work for two months this year; and last week I 
took off my flannel petticoat and pledged it to support my family ; and [ was obliged to 
sell the remaining e rags of clothing bolonging to myself and children on Saturday 
morning, to buy the poor little creatures bread; and then we had nothing left but the 
things we stood upright in.” 

The Mazistrate—“ Have you anything to say in answer to the charge against you.” 

Prisoner (calmly )—** He was a good husband when sober; but, like other men, when 
drunk was violent. He was a good husband when sober.” 

The prisoner was then fully committed for trial on the charge of murdering her 


children. 


The lad Graham, who shot Thomas Blewitt in Drury Lane, was again ex- 
amined at Bow Street on Satuard: The house-surgeon of King’s College Hos- 
ital stated that Blewitt had recovered from the shock, but was not yet free from 
anger. The Magistrate remanded the prisoner for a week; refusing to take 
bail. Blewitt has since had a relapse: mortification of the wounds began in the 
early part of the week. 

A savage outrage has been committed in Pear Street, Westminster, by Luff, a 
powerful man, employed on the building of the Parliament Palace. Having 
quarrelled with a female who lived with him, he beat her on the head with a 
poker, and then threw her out of a second-floor window into a back-yard! The 
unfortunate woman is still alive. The man is in custody. 

A thief has been detected, at Anderton’s Hotel, in Fleet Street, by means of 
an ingenious trap. The tavern had been frequently robbed of passengers’ lug- 
gage: a sham parcel was made up, and placed where the luggage was usually 
deposited, but attached by a string to a bell. On Saturday a man called and asked 
for a Mr. Smith: the name was not known, but the applicant was desired to wait: 
when left alone, he clutched at the parcel; the bell rang; and he made off with- 
out his prey, but was pursued and taken. 

An inquest on the body of a young woman, that was found in a privy attached 
to Verulam Chapel, at Bromley, and which has been proceeding for three years, 
was brought to a conclusion on Thursday: the Jury having then met for the 
sixteenth time, returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder against some person or 

rsons unknown.” The whole affair has been of the greatest mystery, said to 

increased by the reluctance of persons connected with the chapel to give 
evidence, 


leading to it, she 
ression of horror, 

































The BProbinces. 


Addresses to the King and Queen of the French were adopted on Thurs- 
day by the Liverpool Town-Council. 

It is expected that the experimental! squadron will leave Portsmouth on 
its cruise on Monday. A number of evolutions were gone through on 
Monday last, in the preseuce of Lord Ellenborough and other Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

The improvements now rapidly in progress at Sheerness, under the di- 
rection of the Engineers of the Board of Ordnance, are very extensive. 
The Dockyard and the lower part of Bluetown will be entirely within the 


close, Mr. Burrell asked her if 


; and when my Emma was a baby, we were so badly off, that I was | 
ee, and had half-a-crown a week, but when he got work, I went | 





forts, and be enclosed with heavy batteries and a deep moat, into which the 
sea will flow every tide; the water can be retained, for additional security, 
if required. The batteries will have a very formidable appearance; guns 
of large calibre being mounted along the entire line from the entrance of 
the Medway to the line commanding the Nore. 





The labourers on the Richmond Railway, seven hundred in number, 
have struck for an advance in their wages of 6d.aday. The contractor 
refuses to give it; declares that he will not again employ one of the stri- 
kers; and has advertised for other hands, promising “ 3s. 6d. and 4s. a day, 
and no tommy-shops.” 

The Birmingham tin-plate-workers, who struck against a reduction of 
wages, have resumed work, the employers having agreed to continue the 
former rate of payment. 

It is said that there is a prospect of an early termination of the strike of 
the building trades in the North, by some sort of compromise. The car- 
penters of Birmingham, however, met on Monday, to the number of a thou- 
, resolved to continue the strike, and not to resume.work at less than 
a week advance on their former wages. 

A meeting of the Association of Millowners was held at Manchester on 
Tuesday, to consider the position of the Short Time Bill: it was re- 
solved to oppose its progress in Parliament by all available means. i 

We are happy to state that the weavers are nearly all in full employment 
in Norwich. ‘The number of applicants for out-door relief has, in conse- 
quence, considerably diminished.— Norfolk Chronicle. 

The Agricultural College at Cirencester has been visited by M. Ouv- 
rard, who has discovered a process for reducing farm and stable manure 
toa substance resembling guano for portability, but said to exceed it in 
durability and fertilizing qualities. Some experiments on the subject are 
to be tried at the College. 





A forgery of scrip of the Buckinghamshire Railway Company has been dis- 
covered. ‘The scrip is to be called in to be verified, and this will enable the ex- 
tent of the forgery to be ascertained. 

A labourer on the Great Western Railway has been literally dashed to pieces, 
in Sydney Gardens tunnel, near Bath, by a down-train. The deceased had been 
stationed in the tunnel to watch a portion of it which had given way recently, and 
to make signals if danger appeared. How he got in the way of the train cannot 
be surmised. 

On the night of Thursday week, as the goods-train approached the Blisworth 
station trom Birmingham, it was found that the points had not been properly set; 
in consequence of which the engine was jerked aside, snapped the chains by 
which it was attached to the train, and, running down the embankment, rushed 
ight into the canal which crosses the line at this place, and was completely sub- 
The goods-train went a considerable way down the line by its own mo- 

The escape of the engine-man and stoker was almost miraculous. 

1, & pointsman on the Northampton and Peterborough Railway, has been 

labour, fur neglect of duty: he 
* instead in 

rued, and 

down an 











Beec! 
committed to prison for two months, with hard 
should have turned some points at Blisworth, but emplayed himse 











yy an engine of a luggage-train was over 


making a mouse-trap; wher 1 
le attending it, might have been dashed 


the whole train, with the pe 
embankment. 

A man has committed suicide at Ashton-under-Lyne, by throwing himself be- 
fore a train on the Sheffield and Manchester Railway. 

A man descended a well at Newton St. Loe, in Wiltshire, to repair a pump: @ 
part of the brick-work fell in, forming an arch over the platform on which he was 
working. For six hours the unfortunate workman could be heard urging those 
who were trying to rescue him, and announcing the rising of the water to his 
knees, his body, his chin; then the voice ceased. He was taken out dead. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Falkirk contest terminated, on Friday last, in favour of Lord Lin- 
coln, by a majority of 11 votes. Of the five boroughs which make up the 
constituency, Mr. Wilson had a majority in three; but the boroughs of Ha- 
milton and Airdrie turned the scale in favour of the Cabinet Minister. 
Hamilton adjoins the seat of the Duke of Hamilton, and the Duke is the 
father-in-law of Lord Lincoln: it yielded him 165 votes and Mr. Wilson 
44, although the requisition to the latter gentleman bore the names of 109 
of the Hamilton Liberals. On Saturday the poll was officially declared at 
Falkirk, in the presence of both candidates and a somewhat excited au- 
ditory. Lord Lincoln's speech was exultant: the severity of the struggle 
had sweetened the victory. But personal considerations were of small mo- 
ment as compared with the public interest— 

“Tam certain that you have done the couatry service by the issue of this 
election. I am confident that you have done more than any constituency could 
do in any other way at this moment to promote those measures to which I have 
referred. I knew with whom I had to contend in this struggle. I hal to con- 
tend with one who has long been resident among you, and who is well known to 
by far the greater majority of you. I know why you have selected me in pre- 
ference to him. It must be apparent not only to me, but to the country at large, 
and the Legislature cannot misunderstand it; and I am confident that when 
return to Parliament they will not fail to see that, as Scotehmen always resolve, 
you will peaceably, soberly, but determinedly, follow out the principles which you 
believe to be necessary for the good of the country; and although you may be 
willing to trust it to the wisdom of the Legislature, and abide their time, and to 
trust to those upon whom these matters devolves, you have nevertheless deter- 
mined that you will not swerve from your object, and that, in a great emergency 
like the present, you will select him whom of all others you consider to be best 
able to carry out the measures which you have at heart, and to carry them out 
effectually and speedily.” 

It would appear from Mr. Wilson’s speech that he had trusted too im- 
plicitly to his requisition; overlooking the havoc which Lord Lincoln was 
making among the pledged electors by his bewitching address. 
























No sooner had the news of the preservation of the South Inch [from railway 
encroachment ] by the Parliamentary Committee, reached Perth on Saturday 
morning, than the Magistrates met and ordered joyous peals to be rung from the 
steeples of the city churches, which were repeated at short intervals during the 
day. The union jack was hoisted at the Council Hall, and the royal standard 
floated over the embrasures of the old tower of St. John’s. The battery on Bell- 
wood Terrace sent forth its thunders, which reverberated through the echoes of 
Moredun and Kinnoull hills. The expressions of joy were universal; and the 
working classes prepared for a demonstration and grand procession in the after- 
noon.— Pe ‘onstitutional. 

On Saturday three young men from China arrived in Aberdeen, with the steamer, 
and departed again on the same day by the Inverury coach, on their way to 
Huntly, where they are to be placed under the care of the Independent clergyman 
of that place, with the view of their being trained for the ministry, and afterwards 
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sent out as missionaries. The novelty of their dress, attired as they were in their | 


5. T he Maharajah agrees to pay fifty lakhs of rupees (500,000/.) on or before 


native costume, gathered round them a numerous “ tail” as they passed along the | the ratification of this treaty. 


streets.— Aberdeen Banner. 

About four months ago we mentioned the case of three individuals whose hands, 
it was supposed, had been poisoned by coming in contact with diseased potatoes. 
At that time we stated that one of the sufferers was getting better, but that it 
was doubtful whether the other two would not require to lose a portion of a limb. 
We regret to say this has been the case. One who was poisoned in the thuinb, 
after the best treatment that the medical skill of this town could afford, had the 
other day to submit to the loss of that member, to prevent mortification in the 
arm.—J’erthshire Courier. 

Some time ago we noticed an instance of the sagacity of a dog belonging to Mr. 
Lawrence, which saved a female from drowning at Granton Pier. It is with plea- 
sure we observe that the Edinburgh and Leith Humane Society have presented 
the dog with a handsome collar, bearing the following inseription, engraved on 
silver: “ Presented by the Edinburgh and Leith Humane Society to the dog Bess, 
the property of Mr. D. Lawrence, Granton, for having saved a female from drown- 
ing at Granton Pier, on the night of the 17th November 1845."—Scotsman. 


IRELAND. 

It is understood that all the recent appointments to the offices of 
Clerk of the Crown, vacant by the death of Mr. Pollock, have been for the 
present suspended; and that the Hanaper Office will not issue the patents 
without further directions from the Government. 

At the weekly Repeal meeting, on Monday, a long letter was read from 
Mr. O'Connell, treating of a variety of subjects. He began with a com- 





pliment to Mr. Collett, the Member for Athlone, for turning Repealer, and | 


proposed his election as a Member of the Association. 
Mr. Smith O'Brien, Mr. O'Connell spoke of him in this strain— 
, rm 


In adverting to | 


“Everybody must admire the manly bearing of our illustrious fellow labourer, | 


Smith O'Brien. Having convinced himself that there is a great principle in- 
volved in his controversy with the Committee of the House of Commons, there can 
be no doubt that he never will consent to any course that would in the slightest 
degree tarnish his high descent and patriotic virtues. Indeed his country has a 
deep interest in the preservation of his high fame and honour ; and that country 
must already have the consolation of knowing that such fame and honour are 
quite safe in his custody. If nothing untoward happens, I confidently expect that 
Mr. Smith O'Bcien’s constituents and couutry will have the full, undiminished, 
and unmitigated benefit of his eminent services in opposing the further progress 
of the absurd but atrocious Coercion Bill.” 

In reference to Mr. O'Brien the following resolution was duly passed— 

“Resolved, That having learned with deep regret that, by a resolution of the 
House of Commons, the country has been deprived of the eminent services of 
William Smith O'Brien, and that illustrious member of this Association himself 
committed toa prison, we cannot allow this opportunity to pass without convey- 
ing to him the assurance of our undiminished confidence in his integrity, patriot- 
ism, and personal courage, and our admiration for the high sense of duty and 
purity of purpose which prompted him to risk his personal liberty in assertion of 
a principle which he believed to be inherent in the constitution of his country.” 

The Repeal rent was said to be 1631. 

A meeting was held at Limerick on Sunday, to devise measures for get- 
ting up an expression of sympathy in behalf of Mr. Smith O'Brien. It 
was agreed to call a public meeting. 

The Relief Commission at Dublin has subscribed 1,550/. in aid of the 
Cork Relief Fund. 





A paragraph in the Leinster Express shows that a murderer can be hired in 
Ireland for 6/. “ After a protracted investigation at the Ballickmoyler Petty 
sessions, on Monday, Michael Doyle, of the Rushes Colliery, was committed for 
conspiracy to shoot Murtha Murray, who is driver to Sir C. H. Coote, Bart., M.P., 
in that locality. It appeared that the man hired for the assassination had been 

rovided with a pistol, and was to get 6/. for the perpetration of the horrid crime. 
le has been transmitted to Maryborough Gaol for trial.” 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

Inp1A.—Despatches in anticipation of the Bombay mail of the Ist April 
reached London on Monday. 

The Delhi Gazette Extraordinary of the 23d March contains several 
official documents relative to the final arrangements in the Punjaub. The 
most important of these are the treaties concluded with the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, as the sovereign of Lahore, and Gholab Singh. Gholab 
Singh has been raised by the British to the rank of a protected prince; 
and a valuable territory has been assigned to him, in return for his friendly 
services in bringing about a restoration of amicable relations between the 
English Government and the state of Lahore. 

The treaty with Dhuleep Singh was signed on the 9th March, in the 
state-tent of the Governor-General, in the presence of the young Maha- 
rajah and numerous attendants. After the treaty was ratified and ex- 
changed with the usual ceremonies, the Governor-General addressed the 
chiefs in an appropriate speech, which was translated sentence by sentence 
by Mr. Currie. His Excellency stated, that it was the wish of the British 
Government to cultivate friendly relations with the state of Lahore; and 
assured the chiefs, that by the present treaty the Lahore Government 
would have sufficient strength to punish any native power which may 
venture to assail it. He recommended the example of the late Runjeet 
Singh to their imitation; and mentioned, that although, at the earnest so- 
licitation of the Sikh Government, he had reluctantly consented to leave a 
British force [10,000 men and 36 pieces of cannon] in garrison at Lahore, 
until time shall have been afforded for the reorganization of the Sikh 
army, still he could not allow it to remain longer than the end of the year. 
His Excellency also intimated, that he would leave at Lahore his Political 
Agent, Major Lawrence, who would be assisted by Major M‘Gregor; and 
that Sir Jolin Littler would command the British troops. At the close of 
the address, the Sirdars expressed in warm terms their gratitude to the 
Governor-General, and their resolution to follow the advice his Excellency 
had given them. 

The following is an abstract of the treaty. 

1. There is to be perpetual peace and friendship between the contracting 
parties. 


2. Renounces all claim to, on the part of the Lahore Government, or communi- | 


cation with, the territories lying to the South of the Sutlej. 

3. The Maharajah cedes the sovereignty of all the country between the Beas 
and the Sutlej. 

4. The Lahore Government being unable to pay the full amount of indemnity 
demanded by the British, cede, as an equivalent for one crore of rupees as yet 
—— all the hill country between the Beas and the Indus, including Cashmere 
and Huzarah. 





; regulate the cantonments. 





6. The mutinous troops of the Lahore army are to be immediately disbanded ; 
and the regular or Aeen Infantry regiments are to be reorganized, and paid as 
in the time of Runjeet Singh. 

7. The Lahore army is to be limited for the future to twenty-five battalions of 
infantry of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry. This number never to be 
exceeded without the concurrence of the British Government. 

8. The thirty-six remaining guns which had been pointed against the Bri- 
tish during the recent hostilities to be immediately surrendered to us. 

%. The entire control of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, to the confluence of the 
Indus at Mikenkote, and the control of the Indus from Mikenkote to the borders 
of Beloochistan, shall in respect to tolls and ferries rest with the British Govern- 
ment. 

10. British troops are to be allowed to pass through the Lahore territories for 
the protection of the British territories, or those of their allies; due notice being 
given on the subject to the Lahore Government, who will atford facilities in for- 
warding supplies, and boats for the passage of rivers. 

11. The Maharajah engages never to take into his service any British subject, 
nor the subject of any European or American state, without the consent of the 
British Government. 

12. Stipulates that Rajah Gholab Singh shall be recognized as an independent 
sovereign over the territories which the British may make over to him. 

13. All disputes between Gholab Singh and the Lahore Government are to be 
referred to the British. 

14. All change in the frontiers of the Lahore state is prohibited without the 
concurrence of the British Government. 

15. The British Government will not exercise any interference in the internal 
administration of the Lahore state. 

16. The subjects of either state shall, in visiting the territories of each other, 
be on the footing of the subjects of the most favoured nation. 

The treaty with Gholab Singh, which was concluded on the 16th 
March, transfers to him in independent possession, all the hilly or moun- 
tainous country lying between the Ravee and the Indus, including of 
course the valley of Cashmere and the province of Husarah and Chumba, 
but excluding Lahool. Gholab Singh is to pay half a million on the rati- 
fication of the treaty, and a quarter in October next, and is not to employ 
any foreigners. The British undertake to protect him against all foreign 
enemies; while he and all his forces are to be ready when called on to aid 
the British. In acknowledgment of British supremacy, he engages every 
year to present a horse, twelve shawl goats of approved breed, (six male 
and six female,) and three pair of Cashmere shawls. 

On the occasion of a state visit paid by the Governor-General to the 
Maharajah at his palace, on the day after the ratification of the treaty, a 
written address was read to the Governor-General, expressing the gratitude 
of the assembled chiefs for the generosity, kindness, and mercy displayed 
by him in maintaining the Government; for the excellent advice he had 
given, and for his kindness in leaving a garrison of British troops at Lahore. 
The address concludes-— 

“ The various acts of generosity shown by the Governor-General on the present 
occasion entirely satisfy us that his Excellency will ever maintain the same 
magnanimous and generous policy towards this state; and that, taking compas- 
sion on the extreme youth of the Maharajah, his Excellency will maintain all 
those friendly relations which existed in the time of the late Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh.’ 

Sir Charles Napier arrived in camp at Lahore on the 3rd March; and 
was received by the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief with 
the most marked consideration. Sir Charles was introduced by Sir Henry 
Hardinge to her Majesty's Fiftieth Foot— the “the fighting half hundred ” 
of Picton’s famous division, and the regiment which Sir Charles had com- 
manded at Corunna, where he received five wounds, and was left for dead 
on the field. He was received with shouts and cheers by these representa- 
tives of his old companions in arms. 

The Commander-in-chief was expected to leave Lahore about the 18th 
March. 

The Governor-General was expected to quit the Lahore state on the 
20th March, and to proceed into the newly-acquired provinces to the East 
of the Beas in company with Sir Charles Napier, where they will have to 
It appears to be expected that the Governor- 
General will pass the hot and rainy months at Simla. 

The Scinde army, which had reached Bhawulpore, was ordered to be 
broken up on the 10th March; and most of the regiments returned to Suk- 
kur, &c., in order to be stationed in Scinde, while the Bengal troops pro- 
ceeded towards Ferozepore. 

Unitep Sratres.—By the packet-ship, John R. Nuddy, which reached 
Liverpool on Tuesday, accounts were received from Washington to the 
llth April; and on Thursday despatches vid Havre reached the Times 
office, bringing down the intelligence to the 16th. ‘The news from New 
York is two days later. 

By the latter conveyance, the result of the nine weeks’ debate in the 
Senate on the Oregon question is communicated. On the 13th April, an 
understanding was come to among the leaders of sections, that the vote 
should be taken on the following Thursday; and the arrangement held 

ood. 
On Thursday, the hall and its galleries were much crowded for the 
closing scene. ‘The following abstract of proceedings is from the Washing- 
ton correspondence of the Times. 

Mr. Crittenden began the morning's proceedings, in an able speech in support 
of the preamble and resolutions which he had offered, authorizing the President to 
give the notice at his discretion. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson moved the adoption, as a substitute, of the following 
preamble and resolution, which is the same as that offered by Mr. Crittenden, 
with the insertion of the word “amicable” before the word “ settlement” at the 
conclusion of the preamble, and the omission of the following proviso at the end 
of the resolution 

* Provided, however, that, in order to afford ampler time and opportunity for the 
amicable settlement and adjustment of all their differences and disputes in respect to 
said territory, said notice ought not to be unzil after the close of the present session of 
Congress.” 

“ Whereas, by the convention concluded the 20th day of October 1818, between the 
United States of America and the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Irdand, for the period of ten years, and afterwards indefinitely extended and con- 
tinued in force by another convention of the same parties concluded the 6th day of 
August in the year of our Lord 1827, it was agreed that any country that may be 
claimed by cither party on the North-west coast of America Westward of the Stony or 
Rocky Mountains, now commonly called the Oregon territory, should, together with its 
harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be ‘ free 
and open’ to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers, but without preju- 
dice to any claim which either of the parties might have to any part of the said country ; 
and with this further provision, in the second article of the said convention of the 6th 
of August 1827, that either party might abrogate and annul said convention, on giving 
due notice of twelve months to the other contracting party : 
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“ And whereas it has now become desirable that the respective claims of the United 
States and Great Britain should be definitely settled, and that said territory may no 
longer than need be remain subject to the evil consequences of the divided allegiance 
of its American and British population, and of the confusion and contlict of national 
jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace and good understanding of the two 
countries : 

“ With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the abrogation of the said conven- 
tion of the 6th of August 1827, in the mode prescribed in its second article, and that the 


attention of the Governments of both countries may be the more earnestly and imme- | ,. ° 8 @ 
| tion in Galicia is at an end. 


diately directed to renewed efforts for the amicable settlement of their differences and 
disputes in respect to the said territory. 


“1. Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorized, at his discretion, to give to the British Government the notice re- 
quired by its said second article for the abrogation of the 6th of August 1827.” 

Mr. Allen moved to amend this substitute by striking out the second and third 


paragraphs of the preamble, and inserting an extract from the President's mes- | 


sage, commencing, “ And whereas it has now become the duty of Congress,” &c. 
Mr. Pennybacker spoke at some length in explanation of his reason for opposing 
the substitute. 
The question being taken on the amendment proposed by Mr. Allen, it was de- 
cided in the negative, by a vote of—yeas 22, nays 32. 


Sir Henry Pottinger had arrived at Paris. 

“An important petition,” says the Courrier Francais, “is at present in 
course of signature at Algiers. Its object is to call on the Chambers to 
have Algeria henceforth incorporated with France, and to form four depart- 
ments, with Algiers, Oran, Bona, and Constantina, as the chief towns.” 


Spary.—The Madrid papers of the 30th April state that the insurrec- 
On the 23d, General Concha gained a deci- 
sive victory over the insurgents at Santiago: the fight lasted from nine in 
the morning till six in the evening. Nineteen officers of superior rank 
have been shot at Corunna. Those under the rank of captain are to have 
their lives spared. Lugo, Pontevedra, and Vigo, have all surrendered. 
Brigadier Rubin de Celis and the members of the Insurrectional Junta 
have succeeded in escaping. They embarked on the coast of Galicia, on 


| board the Nervion brig of war, which, with a customhouse cutter, had 


Mr. Allen moved to lay the resolution reported by the Senate Committee on | 
Foreign Affairs on the table, in order that the resolutions adopted by the House of | 


Representatives might be taken up and acted upon; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Breese then moved to amend the substitute by striking out the words “ at 
his discretion” in the resolution. The question being taken, the motion was de- 
cided in the negative by a vote of—yeas 22, noes 32. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of the substitute, and decided in 
the affirmative by a vote of —yeas 30, noes 24. 

Mr. Allen then spoke at some length in opposition te the resolution as thus 
modified; declaring his intention to vote against it even if he voted alone. 

Mr. Crittenden replied to Mr. Allen; who rejoined; and Mr. Crittenden sur- 
rejoined in a strain of great severity towards Mr. Allen. 

The Committee of the whole having reported the amendment to the Senate, it 
was concurred in. 

The question then recurred on ordering the joint resolution to be engrossed and 
read a third time; which was decided in the aftirmative by a vote of—yeas 40, 
noes 14. 

So the Senate agreed, by a majority of 26 out of 54 votes, to adopt the resolu- 
tion as amended; which will now have to be sent back to the House of Represen- 
tatives fur its concurrence. 

Iu reply to an inquiry by the Senate, a message from the President 
stated, that since the 4th of February, (the time when the arbitration offer 


was made,) no correspondence had taken place between the two Govern- | Spanish authorities 
7 pa Si a *S. 


ments on the subject of the Oregon. 


On the 14th April, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means | 


reported a bill to the House, “reducing the duty on imports, and for other 
purposes.” It is modelled on the same plan as the project of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Walker, but differs from that materially in the rates 
of duty which it levies: 
cent on woollens, and 30 per cent on cottons, while the bill reported to the 
Honse levies 30 and 25 per cent respectively. 

Mr. Slidell has returned from his mission to Mexico, without having 
accomplished anything whatever; Paredes positively refusing to receive 
him as a Minister Plenipotentiary, though, it is said, they are willing to 
receive a Special Commissioner to settle pending difficulties. 

The accounts received by the John R. Nuddy relate mostly to a rupture 
which has broken out between Mr. Webster and Mr. Ingersoll. 

In a speech aclivered by Mr. Ingersoll on the Oregon question, he took occa- 
sion to prefer a number of charges against Mr. Webster in connexion with the 
Ashburton treaty, and the ease of M‘Leod. These charges Mr. Webster repelled, 
on the 6th and 7th April, in connexion with a general defence of the Ashburton 
treaty; and in doing so he is said to have “ hacked Mr. Ingersoll to pieces.” So 


for instance, Mr. Walker's project levied 25 per | 


| will also take their departure always on Saturday. 


joined the insurgents, and sailed, it is supposed, for Portugal or Gibraltar. 
PortvGaL.—The rising of the peasantry in the province of Minho has 
been completely suppressed. 





Miscellaneous. 

Presents to Queen Victoria from the Bey of Tunis, consisting of seven Arab 
horses of the purest breed, a full-grown lion, and other wild beasts of the desert, 
are on their way. 

The King of the French has written an autograph letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
expressing his acknowledgments for the kind and handsome manner in which Sir 
Robert proposed the toast of his Majesty's health at the late civic banquet given by 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

_ Preparations have commenced at Hyde Park Corner, opposite Apsley House 
for the erection of Mr. Wyatt's equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellingtonr 
The metal weighs 50 tons. ° 

The Marquis of Bute is gazetted her Majesty's High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Lord Harris has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the island of Trinidad. 

Mr. Robert Peel, son of the Premier, is gazetted as Secretary to her Majesty's 
Legation in Switzerland. 

The Gazette of Tuesday notifies that the Earl of Aberdeen, her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has received official information 
that the whole coast of Galicia has been placed ina state of blockade by the 





We understand that the Court of Directors of the East India Company have 
passed a resolution for promoting deserving privates and non-commissioned officers 
of their European corps to the rank of Ensign, with an allowance of 100/. for 
outtit—TZimes. [A regulatiow has been in force in the British Army since 
the Ist of January by which soldiers when presented with commissions have an‘ 
allowance made to them for outlit—in the infantry 100/, in the cavalry 1501.) 

Government have entered into a further contract with the British and North 
American Royal Mail Company, the effeet of which is to secure a weekly commu- 
nication by steam between Liverpool and the United Statesof America. A steamer 
of great power and size will be despatched direct from Liverpool to New York every 
alternate Saturday during eight months of the year. These trips are to be per- 
formed as additional voyages, and irrespective of the fortnightly voyages to tali- 
fax and Boston; as this latter service will continne just as at present, with the 
alteration of sailing from Liverpool as well as from Boston always on Saturdays, 
instead of a fixed day of the month as at present. The steamers to New York 
By this arrangement there 
will be a steamer from Liverpool to America every Saturday, and from the Ame- 
rican side also every Saturday; the only ditference being that Boston and New 


| York will alternately be the ports of departure.—Glode. 


complete was the demolition, that that gentleman has been spoken of ever since | 


as the late Mr. Ingersvll. 

Mr. Ingersoll, however, did not take the castigation quietly. On the 9th April, 
he read a statement charging Mr. Webster with misdemeanours of every sort, 
such as “corruption of the public funds,” “ personal delinquencies,” “ public de- 
faleations,” “ fraudulent application of the public funds,” “ buying up public 
agents and newspapers,” “ employing base agents of his choice,” &c.; concluding 
his speech thus—* Whether, when possessed of the proofs of Mr. Secretary Web- 
ster’s malversation, corruption, and delinquency, his offences will be deemed im- 
peachable misdemeanours in office, conviction for which might remove him from 
the Senate, and disqualify him to hold any office of honour, trust, or profit under 
the United States, will remain to be considered. Should it prove necessary to go 
to that extremity, the similitude will be wonderful with a great English lawyer, 
called by a poet the wisest and meanest of mankind. It will be perceived that 
the detection, if I am not much mistaken, which my former disclosures may lead 
to merge my individual wrong, and even the injustice done through me to the re- 


resentative character, freedom, and privilege of this House, in the much greater | 


importance of misdemeanour in oftice. When Congress sees the proofs I propose 
to submit, they will judge all parties, and do what is right.” Mr. Ingersoll gave 
shape to his accusation by moving a resolution calling for certain papers and 
accounts. 

A warm debate ensued, in which Mr. Winthorp defended Mr. Webster in a 
flood of bitter invective against Mr. Ingersoll; and Mie. Adams suggested, that if 
it was intended to impeach anybody, it should be Mr. Tyler, who was President at 
the time, and upon whose authority alone the fund alluded to could be disbursed. 
The discussion closed by the passing of a resolution, by 136 to, 28, calling 
for an exposition of the secret-service fund while Mr. Webster was Secretary of 
State; more particularly for the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse since 
the 4th March 1844, and particularly concerning the North-east boundary dis- 
pute with Great Britain. 

On the following day, Mr. Jarnagin, a political friend of Mr. Webster, moved a 
resolution calling for returns embracing the whole period from the commencement 
of Jolin Quincey Adams's administration down to the present time. 

France.—The news is exceedingly scanty. The King had received let- 
ters of congratulation, on his recent escape, from the Kings of the Belgians, 
of Sardinia, Hanover, Saxony, and Wurtemburg; from the free cities of 
Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburg, and Frankfort; from the Prince co-Regent of 
Hesse; and from the Grand Dukes of Baden, Hesse, and Saxe-Weimar. 

The preliminary examinations respecting the attempted assassination at 
Fontainebleau are nearly terminated; and it is probable that the matter 
will be brought before the Commission of the Court of Peers, which is to 
fulfil the functions of Chambre d’Accusation, about the 20th May. M. 
Frank Carré has been designated by the Chancellor to draw up the report 
in name of the examining Commission. 

Ibrahim Pasha continues his visits to all the public establishments and 
monuments of Paris. In the gallery of the Luxemburg, a rather unlucky 
object met his view—Horace Vernet's picture of the massacre of the Mame- 
lukes by Mehemet Ali. It would appear from Ibrahim's criticism, how- 
ever, that he was not much disconcerted; for he merely remarked that 
the portrait of his father was not like. 








On Wednesday evening, about sixty Members of Parliament—all that the 
room would hold—dined together at the Carlton, Mr. George Bankes in the chair; 
and as all the gentlemen present were among those who have opposed the mex- 
sures of her Majesty's Government, the meeting necessarily assumed a political 
character. Without attempting to detail proceedings that we did not witness, 
we believe we may say with trath that the unanimous spirit of the meeting was 
such as cannot fail to give the highest gratification to all who deem it patriotic 
to support the interests of native industry against the attacks of dishonest poli- 
ticians.—.Vorning Post. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien addressed on the 2d instant a lengthy communication from 
the “ Prison, House of Commons,” to “ the inhabitants of the county of Li- 
merick,” explanatory of his reasons for refusing to obey the orders of the House 
of Commons. He closes the record thus—“ If I shall have the satisfaction of 
learning that you approve of my conduct, I shall cheerfully endure the utmost 
penalties which a tyrant Legislature can inflict; prouder aud happier in my cell 
than if I inhabited a palace. If, on the contrary, I shall find that my conduct 
is disapproved and disavowed by you, I shall resign my seat, and abide the course 
of events; trusting that a time will yet arrive when a nobler generation will be 
prepared to give effect to that high purpose which las been proclaimed as the 
will and resolve of the Irish nation.” 

Mr. Dillon Browne, the Member for Mayo, has written a droll letter to Mr. 
Henry H. Creed, the Secretary to the Railway Committee of Selection, Mr. 


| Creed had sent Mr. Browne an intimation that his name was on the Railway 





Committee list, and requesting him to be in attendance #fter the 4th instant. 
Mr. Browne's reply, dated “ Reform Club, May 4,” states that he holds himself in 
readiness to attend, but wishes Mr. Creed to make certain statements to the Com- 
mittee. These are— 

“ IT wish you to acquaint the Committee of Seleetion, that I am perfectly incompetent 
to discharge the duties contingent, as I am neither an engineer, a lawyer, nor particu- 
larly well versed in the Standing Orders of the House, and other regulations, a compli- 
ance with which is imperative upon the promoters of railway schemes. 

“ Besides, if it should happen not to be an Irish railway, of whose merits I am about 
to be made an unwilling and ineficient judge, great detriment may ensue to the public 
by the exclusion of some honourable Member better acquainted with the locality ; whose 
interests are necessarily in the projected undertaking. However, if I be selected for a 
Railway Committee, I shall endeavour to discharge the dutics required strictly and con 
scient'ously ; a course of proceeding likely to cause untoward and unforeseen delay. 
For, in the first place, in consequence of the inaptitude of my mind to the business of 
Railway Committees, I shall deem it absolutely necessary to examine every witness 
produced before the Committee, and to take a full and copious note of each question 
and answer, in order to place the evidence before me in that consecutive shape which 
is required by a judge of the land, and which may guide me in coming to an equitable 
and just decision. , 

“In the second place, in consequence of my ignorance upon the subject matters 
likely to be involved in the consideration of railway bills, I shall also deem it my ne- 
cessary duty to examine competent authorities upon geology, geometry, mechanics, 
Parliamentary precedents, and the written and unwritten law of the land,” &c. 

A new convert to Free Trade is announced. The Reverend Christopher Neville, 
who five years ago published a pamphlet in favour of Protection, has “ become 
convinced that protection to native industry, where it has had any effect at all, 
has been disastrous in its consequences, and has been indeed the bane of agricul 
ture.” “I am indebted,” he adds, “to the most distinguished Protectionist writer 
(Mr. Alison) for my conviction that our protective system has been injurious te 
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the country.” Of itself the conversion is perhaps of no great moment, except as 
indicating, like the speech of Essex, the progress of the common sense principles 
of Free Trade.—Carlisle Journal. 





On Saturday morning, a lady and a gentleman entered St. George’s Church» 
Hanover Square; produced a licence, and required the marriage ceremony be- 
tween them to be performed. The clerk commenced reading the document; and 
was much surprised to find that it authorized the performance of the ceremony 


Port Phillip; Salopian, Bell; and Circassian, Fenwick, from China ; and Molly Bawn, 
Walsh ; from Caleutta; and 7th, Trouladour, Graham; and Tapley, Mackie, from 
ditto. In the Clyde, 24d, Mary Campbell, Boyd, from Manilla. At Cork, 4th, Agile, 
Smith, from Mauritius. At the Cape, 9th March, Greenlaw, Johnston ; and Fairy 
Queen, Owen, from Plymonth. At Bumbay, 18th, Harrison Chilton, Kay, trom Li- 
verpool; and 22d, Dartmouth, Stewart, trom London. At Calcutta, previous to 2lst 
March, Belle, Brewer, from London; Augusta, Duncan, from Bristol ; Mary Somer- 


| ville, Jchnson ; Ellen, Warrall, Undaunted, Ritchie; and Alexander Baring, Wilson, 


for parties of no less distinction than “the Lady Anna Eliza Mary Temple Nugent | 


Brydges Chandos Grenville, daughter of Richard Plantagenet, Duke and Marquis 
of Buckingham and Chandos, and Gore Langton, Esq., grandson of Colonel Gore 
Langton.” As it was too late to perform the marriage before the morning service, 


the officiating minister, the Reverend Mr. Ffrench, wo suspected that something , 


was wrong, took the precaution of sending to the Duke of Buckingham; and his 


Grace arrived at the church just as the marriage service had begun. He forbade | 


the marriage; but as the licence was perfectly regular, and the parties—of fullage— 
insisted that he should do his duty, the clergyman avowed that he was bound to 
perform it. The Duke, however, gave Mr. Ffrench an assurance that he would 
shield him from any penalties which he might incur by disobeying the licence; 
and eventuslly the lady was taken away by her father, the disconsolate bride- 
groom retiring alone. “We believe we may add,” says the Times, “ that what- 
ever may have been the surprise of both the Duke and Dutchess at the discovery 
of an attachment so ardent, and so unlooked for by them, their objection applies 
chiefly to the clandestine manner in which the union was about to take place; 
and that in a few days the ceremony will be performed in a manner worthy of 
the daughter of the house of Grenville.” 

A letter from Copenhagen of the 26th April says—* The Prince Royal of Den- 
mark has just made an application to be divorced from his wife, the Princess 
Caroline ot Mecklenburg-Strelitz, whom he married in July 1841, (his second 
wife,) and who in 1844, after a discussion with her husband, withdrew to Neu- 
strelitz to her family, where she has still remained. The suit will be tried in 
our capital by a commission —— of ecclesiastics and laics, partly chosen by 
the King of Denmark, and partly by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
The application for dissolving the marriage is founded on the grounds of insur- 
mountable aversion, (odium invineibile,) which, according to the Lutheran reli- 
gion, to which both parties belong, is sufficient to warrant the annulment of the 
tmaarriage. 








The wine preduce of the Island of Madeira has remarkably decreased during 
the last four years. In 1845, only 2,669 pipes were obtained, against 3,012, 
8,221, and 3,422 pipes in the years 1844-42. The exports in 1845 amounted to 
2,823 pipes; viz. 669 to the United States, 616 to England, 320 to Russia, 220 
to Jamaica, 202 to France, 175 to the East Indies, 109 to Portugal, (the mother- 
country.) and 112 to various other countries.—<Austrian Lloyd. 

Peaches and nectarines, with a profusion of cherries and strawberries, were 
offered for sale at Covent Garden Market on Tuesday. 

On Thursday a sale of seventy-‘our casks of green ginger, in a recent and even 
growing state, brought by the Severn steamer from Jamaica, took place at Monu- 
ment Yard, at the average price of 30s. per hundredweight. 
the article attracted a considerable attendance of buyers, as it was the first 
that had Leen introduced into this country; and the majority of lots were sold 
to wine-makers, chemists, and some of the most eminent tavern-keepers in the 
City, as weil as to horticulturists, in crder to experiment upen its cultivation here. 
—Clobe. 

Singing birds have recentiy become a very profitable export to the West India 
Islands, where they command very high prices. On Saturday, the Chanticleer 
received 173 canaries, mules, goldfinches, and linnets, for the Jamaica market. 
Many of the birds are exported in breeding-cages, and their eggs sent with them. 
—Standard. 























When Licutenaut M‘Nair, of the Sixty-second Regiment, only son of the late 
General M‘Nair, fell at the head of his company, in the first terrible assault of 
Ferozeshah, Sergeant M‘Culloch, of the same regiment, knelt down beside his 
body under the hottest of the enemy’s fire, and deliberately cut off a lock ot hair, 
which be preserved to console the sorrowing relatives; an affecting proof of intre- 
pidity and thoughtful tenderness of feeling, as well as of the estimation in which 
our lamented young townsman was held by the soldiers under his command.— 
Galloway Advertiser. 














Within the last ten days no fewer than cighty of the water-fowl have been 
found dead around and in the ornamental water cf St. James’s Park. It was de- 
termined to watch; and it was found that a pair of Egyptian geese, which had 
been placed in the Park, were in the habit of attacking the smaller birds, 
and that one bite was sufficient to cause death. They are stated to have very 
powerlu! bills, and great celerity in running on the gr As soon as the delin- 
quents were discovered, they were confined to one of the islands. 

As a gentleman was entering Luton on Tuesday last, in a chaise, he was sud- 
denly alniost blinded by what appeared to be dust driven by a gale of wind. On 
&@ more minute examination, he found the annoyance was caused by an immense 
multitude of flies. They came in successive armies for the space of half a mile, 
and often flew with such violence against the face of the driver as to make it dif- 
ficult for lim to see his way. The fly was of the same general appearance as the 
common house-fiy, but not more than the eighth of an inch in length.—Bedford- 
shire Llerald. 

We were yesterday favoured by Mr. E. D, Cohen, goldsmith, of George Streets 

Sydney, ] with specimens of virgin gold, embedded in quartz, which had been 
brought to him by a shepherd from the interior. The discoverer, who, from his 
accent, was a Scotchman, displayed the characteristic caution of his countrymen 
as to the locale of the treasure. The best use we can therefore make of the in- 
formation at present is, to say, “ Out of Sydney, all you idlers! make engage- 
ments with the squatters; and who knows, but in addition to your wages, you 
may be rewarded by the discovery of a gold mine! at all events, you will do 
better watching the golden fleece than hanging about town.” The quantity 
shown us of the gold was about four ounces; and the shepherd stated that he 
had been robbed of double as much on his way down.—A ustralian. 































EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The novelty of 


from Liverpool. 

SalLED— From Gravesend, Ist May, Carib, Heaton, for Hong-kong; 2d, Seringa- 
patam, Furnell, for Calcutta; 5th, Sappho, Dunlop, for China; and KR. small, Scott, 
for Calcutta; and 6th, Hindostan, West; and Larkins, Walker, for Bombay. From 
Liverpool, ist, Berhampore, Smith, for Calcutta; and Anjer, Bell, for Bombay; and 
3d, Laidmans, Walker, for Calcutta. From the Clyde, Ist, Mary Eliza, M*Eachern, 
for Ceylon; 2d, Sunda, Brown, tor Batavia; and Flora M‘Donald, Proud, tor Calcutta; 
and 4th, Bombay, Moore, for Australia. 





The Letter of A CONVEYANCER is in type; but, like several other communica- 
tions, omitted for want of room. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The Corn Bill made another important advance last evening: the report 
was brought up, and received without a division; the Protecticnists hus- 
banding their strength jor the third reading, which takes place on Monday. 





There was a numerous array of speakers on the Protectionist side: Sir 
CuarLes BurReELL, Colonel) Verner, Sir W. JoLuirre, Mr. GEORGE 
Bankes, Mr. Foyer, Mr. Starrorp O'Brien, Mr. Lerroy, Mr. borru- 
wick, Mr. Henzey, Mr. Disraeii, and Lord GEorcr Prnrinck, all 
took part. ‘The Free-traders were represented by Lord Lincoiyn, Mr. 
Rorsuck, and Mr. Sipyry Herverr. As to the debate, its heaviness 
was relieved by the passages at aams which occurred between Mr. RNox- 
Buck and Mr. Disrarvi, and Lord Georce Bentinck and Lord Liy- 
COLN. 

Sir CHARLES BURRELL moved as an amencment, that the report be received 
that day six months. He started the subject of Irish distress; disputing not its 
existence, but its extent. This view was supported by Colonel Verner and Mr. 
GrorGE Bankes. Mr. BANKEs asserted that the fear of famine was alieady at 
an end, and called upon Lord Lincoln to deny it if he could. 

Lord Linco.n admitted that he was responsible for all the statements which 
had been made by Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham on the subject of 
the scarcity in Ireland. He asserted that they were in all respects correct; and 
that the distress, so far from being on the decline, had not yet reached its height. 
He appealed to Mr. Stafford O'Brien himself, who had gone to Ireland sceptical 
on the subject of the distress; but who had not been a day upon his estate before 
he wrote a letter to him representing in the strongest manner the existence of 
severe distress and destitution, and stating that vuless aid were promptly admi- 
nistered it would be difficult to maintain the peace. ‘The pressure is not so great 
in some parts of the North of Ireland as it is in the South-west and gene rally in 
the South portions of the island: the reason of this, with respect to the North, is 
that the peo} le in those ports of the « untry are not so gen rally ( epende nt on 
the potato for food as in other parts. As showing the increasing demands made 
on the Government for aid, he quoted two letters which he had that morning re- 
ceived, one from the island of Valentia, and the other from the county of Cavan, 
representing that the supply of potatces both for consumption and seed was com- 








pletely exhausted. 

Mr. Srarroxp O'Brien testified to the existence of much distress in the 
counties of Limerick and Clare. 

Mr. Rorncck wished to show Mr. Disraeli the danger of merely “ dipping” into 
a book, instead of “studying” it. ‘The other night, he had quoted trom a work 
written by a friend of his, tor whose opinions he entertained the highest respect. 
The object of the quotation was to show that Mr. John Mill upheld the doctrine that 
hostile tariiis must be met by hostile tariffs. Mr. Disraeli, however, had omitted 
to bring the book with him, and he could not therefore prove his assertion; but he 
promised to do so at a convenient time. Mr. Roebuck proceeded to rebuke, with 
much asperity, Mr. Disraeli for his frequent attacks on Sir Robert lec] for change 
of opinions; reminding Mr. Disraeli, that he had gone through the various 
phases of politics himself. At the outset of his career he allied himself with 
Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Conne!l; but, like many other actors, he mistook his part 
—he began as a tragedian, then he took to genteel comedy, and now he was trying 
burlesque. Mr. Roebuck read some extracts from Mr. Mill’s work to show that 
Mr. Disraeli had misrepresented the author's meaning. [As we had disposed of 
this point before the debate, in one of our Topics of the Day, it is unnecessary to 
describe the differences here. } 

Mr. Disrak.t replied. He was not to be moved by Mr. Roebuck’s personalities: 
it is his practice to make them, and to impute motives, in a manner not usual in 
society. He had spoken of subjects of which he knows nothing. Mr. Disraeli’s 
opinions had been formed from reading and study; and he had always allied him- 
self to the party which displayed the greatest sympathy for the people. He had 
never given a vote inconsistent with his earliest opmions. Having asked a loan 
of Mr. Roebuck’s copy of Mr. Mill's book, he read some pa res, allempting to 
make out that he had not misrepresented the author’s opmions. 

Lord GeorGr Bentinck, in allusion to Lord Lincoln’s remark that he was 
responsible for the official statements on the subject of Irish distress, expressed a 
fear that he would prove a very credulous Minister. He twitted him with the 
loss of his seat for Nottinghamshire, in spite of his personal character; all the 
money he had spent had been of no avail. He did not mean to charge his noble 
friend with bribery; but would the noble Lord deny that it was a most expensive 
election? (“ Hear!” and a laugh.) 

Lord Lixcotn spoke of the “ envenomed bitterness ” of this attack, and pro- 
ceeded to answer the insinuations indulged in. Lord George ought to have taken 
warning by the fate of Mr. Hildyard, who had cut a most miserable figure on the 
hustings, in consequence of having rashly charged him and his committee with 
bribery, and of having shrunk, when challenged, trom the proof of his accusations. 
He told Lord George Bentinck to his teeth, that it was untrue that he had been 














| guilty of either bribery or corruption. Considering the ordinary legal expenses 
| which candidates were compelled to incur in contesting counties, his late contest 


The Good Hope, from Bombay to Liverpool, ran on shore off Cochin, 18th March, | 


and is a total wreck ; materials and part of cargo saved. 

The Allerton, Phillips, from Bombay to Liverpool, has put into Algoa Bay, leaky. 

ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 6th May, Mary Hartley, Bartlett; and Elizabeth and 
Henry, Clark, trom Calcutta; Alexander, Apsey, from Ceylon; and Spectator, Robin- 
son, from Mauritius; 7th, Arab, Dalgarno, from Port Phillip; John Cooper, Greig; 
Queen of England, Pearson; and Grecian, Langford, from China; Alfred, Henning, 
from Calcutta; Owen Glendower, Robertson, from Bombay ; and Ellenborough, Close, 
from the Cape. In the Downs, 7th, Jane Frances, Crosby; and E. Buckham, Bewlay, 
from Van Diemen’s Land ; Jane Geary, Birnie; and Augustus, Carr, from South Aus- 
tralia; George, Gordon, from Sydney; Argyle, M‘Pherson; Devon, Mallory ; Ade- 
laide, Wharton ; Glenelg, Harvey ; and Anna Robertson, Monro, from China; Tratal- 
gar, Potter; Manchester, Morice; Augusta, Clarence; and Charlotte, Carter, from 
Calcutta; Sumatra, Duncan, from Ceylon; Isabella Blyth, Lane ; and Harebell, Eales, 
from Mauritius ; and Napoleon, Miller, from the Cape. Off Falmouth, 24, Lady Peel, 
Lenty, from Moulmein ; and 4th, Walmer Castle, Campbell, from Calcutta. At Bristol, 
5th, Barbara, Barker, from Calcutta. At Portsmouth, 5th, Sir R. Sale, Loader, from 
China ; and 7th, Monarch, Walker, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, 2d, Chaseley, Lee, 
from Calcutta; 5th, Lancaster, Hullen, from China; 6th, Novel, Dunningham, from 


for Nottinghamshire had been a cheap contest; and he courted a comparison 4 
the expenses which he had been compelled to incur, with those of any county 


| election which had been recently disputed. Some of Lord George's own relations 


had subscribed largely towards Mr. Hildyard’s expenses. 
Sir Cuarces Burrs xt offered to withdraw his amendment. He be- 
lieved that there had been a general understanding that there was to be no 
division. This proposal led to some discussion. 
Major Beresrorp confirmed Sir Charles Burrell’s remark: the understanding 


| had been come to with the Secretary to the Treasury earlier in the evening. 


Lord GrorGe BENTINCK was no party to the arrangement; still, although a 
es rtion of his friends had gone away, if Ministers wished to force a division, 
e and those who acted with him were quite ready to divide. 

Sir Rosert PEEL would strongly advise that there should be no departure 
from the general custom. The honourable Member who had moved the amend- 
ment having expressed a wish to withdraw it, he did not think it would be right 
to force him to a division. 
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Mr. YounG remarked, that so far as he was concerned there had been no 
agreement. Mr. MiLEs said, the understanding was that there should be no 
division. , 

Mr. Law, with the view of putting both parties on the same footing, moved the 
adjournment of the House. 

Sir Roser’ Prev hoped that Mr. Law would not press his motion. As it ap- 
peared that a division had not been expected, it ought not to take place. For his 


own part, even if such a division were to lead to his having a larger majority, he | 


would not desire such an advantage if it were obtained by a surprise. On the 
other hand, as there was an understanding that the third reading of the bill should 
be taken on Monday, and as he had done all in his power to meet the wishes of 
those who were opposed to the measure, he hoped Mr. Law would not press his 
motion for adjournment. 

Lord GrokGr Bentinck begged to confirm what Sir Robert Peel said as to its 
being understood that the third reading should be taken on Monday. 

Mr. | then withdrew his motion; and Sir Charles Burrell’s amend- 
ment having also been withdrawn, the report was agreed to. 


Lord Joun Russe intimated, on the part of Lord Patwerston, that 
when the Sugar-duties were brought forward, he would move 
praying that the produce of the Spanish colonies might be received on the 
footing of the most favoured nations. Sir Ronerr Peer could not name 
a day for brit g on the Sugar-duties discussion: the time must depend 
upon the conclusion of the proceedings on the Corn and Tariff Bills. No 
other Government business would be allowed to interfere. 

In the House of Lords nothir 
» Lord Mayor, Mr. John Bannister Faulkner and Mr. Ben- 
ed with issuing forged s¢ rip-certificates of the Bucking- 
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ipany. They were remanded till Tuesday. 
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The Gazette of yesterday evening notifies the appointment of George Barney, 
Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers, to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of North Australia, and to administer the government of that colony, 


under the stvle and title of Superintendent thereof, 

Accounts from Madrid, to the Ist instant, state that the steamer Vulean sailed 
on the 25th ultimo from Corunna, in pursuit of the brig Nervion the bark 
Astuto, in which the members of the Juntas and the chiefs of the insurrection 


had embarked at Vigo. 
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MONEY MARKET. 
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The English Punds continued firm at th of last week till yesterday, 
when the market declined slightly, under we of money sales; and th 
downward tende cy has been increased to he last intelligence nm tin 
United States t ( generally known. u large extent of bi ss or g t 
depression | ccwred: prices gave way about 4 per cer 1 the u f tl 
day, to rally au Lefore the close of business; the last juotations | he 
same as y‘ iy, and about 4 per cent below those of last week. The un of 









































Exchequer Bills has been but hitly aifected. vely | ot 
Bank Stock lias becot a subject of remark; t ys 
fluctuatir tween 204 and 206,—marking tween 2 and 3 } 
cent nd was paid; al ] itl 
mean > It is in pos a less we 
assume th: nt rise Was occasiont reha en 0 
for the past half-year, aud that such an expectation not 
the then purchasers are now selling 
s in tl ‘oreign Bonds have not been of m I ince thar 
1 tle business has occurred in M i 1 nearly 
1 per cent be v rec juc tations, in conseqt i i ol 
the intellig« , und mall remittance | vy. It eX 
pected that 1V0,000 d s woul l ‘ ount « 
the dividends, instead of 40,000 a the ix 
rectionary ni nts both in $ pu 
Spanish and Portuguese Bonds; ) unim- 
portant as to render any detailed remarks unnece : 

The impulse which we last week noticed as having bee nmuni ’ 
Share Market continued during Monday; and ou that day sume very high quo- 
tations were reached for some of the more i Speculation then 
slackened ; and prices have continued luall ( 1. 
Most of the lines tl ive been from 17. , l h 
est recent quotations. The Scrip of the new lines has shared in the downward 
Movement ; t! current at a premium having down considerably, and 
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that at least 5,000 shares have been rejected by the officers of the company as 
spurious. As shares have all been sold in the market, t! 
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to provide others in their place ; hence the rive consequent upon the discovery. 
The investigation of this matter has been undertal mimittee of 
Stock Exchange ; and as two parties are in « Y led af 
examination at the Mansionho i ¢s- 
Sary to say inore upou the su howev cit wes of 
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\TURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The English Funds have ii:proved } upon the closi ices of yester- 
day; thus reéstabli the highest recent quotations. The business of th 
morning has ni rtant; but the general tendency seems to be for i t- 
ment. Nochange has occurred in the prices of the Foreign Funds R y 
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nd 3 premium. We have to noiice the occurrence of the following 
bargains: Buckinghamshire, } § premium; Direct Northern, 13; Eastern 
Counties, New, 7! ium; Ditto, York Extension, 14 premium; Ediabur nd 
Glasgow, 757; H Selby, 1034; Birminghar 8; Manchester and I in 
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land, 155; Ditto, New, 324: North Stattordshi: i: South-easteri 
and Dover, New, (No. 2,) 144; Ditto, ditto, ditto, ( Dutch Lhenish, 
63; East Indian, 2 
3 per Cent Consols ........ 963 3 Columbian ex Venezuela... 16 17 
Ditto for Account - 962 } Danish 3 per Cents ......+- 87 (9 
3 per Cent Reduced. cooe OA 2 | Dutch 29 per Cents........ 59 3 
3¢ per Cents ...... coce O72 3 Ditto 4 per Cents - - $2 
Long Annuities ..... eeeeee JOE 3-16 Mexican 5 per Cents....-. e S15 23 
Bank Stock........0-002+. 204 206 Ditto Deferred .......+.0 ; 2 
Exchequer | --prem., 24 27 Portuguese New 5p, Cts. 1841 56 5 
India Stock.......... — Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... 81 3 | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 109 11 
Belgian 4} perCents....... 964 74 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 24° 5 
Chiiian 6 per Cents........ 98 99 Ditto 3 Cents 1842...+++-+. SU 7 





| THE THEATRES. 
| The expectations raised by the announcement of Mademoiselle Rose 
| Cheri at the French Plays have not been disappointed. She is a young 
actress of decided and original talent, and great promise. Her forte ap- 
| pears to be the personation of artless and impulsive girlhood; she has a 
charming naiveté and freshness of style, that become this class of characters. 
Her first appearance was in Genevieve, ou la Jalousie Paternelle; the only 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, loath to lose his child, and perplexed by 
rival suitors, whose claims seem alike indifferent to Genevieve, until at 
last it turns out that a humble clerk of her father is the man of her choice ; 
and after a little coquetting on both sides, the lovers are made happy, and 
| the father too. The playful, confiding fondness of the daughter towards 
ing father, and the seemingly capricious waywardness and coldness 
| of the girl, who scarcely knows her own heart, were expressed with a mix- 
ture of tenderness and petulance at once natural and effective. Cartigny 
as the father was admirable ; and though his support was a great advan- 
tage to the debutante, the way in which she acted up to him proved her 
capability. As the heroine of Seribe’s popular drama of intrigue, Un 
Changement de Main—a version of which was produced at the Adelphi, 
under the title of The Lioness of the North,— Mademoiselle Rose Cheri did 
not appear to so much advantage, though her acting was clever. The im- 
perious sovereign does not so well suit either her natural powers or her ac- 
quired art ; which last is not sufficiently matured for the effective per- 
formance of a character so unfeminine and repulsive. In such pieces as 
the original of \folet, that Mrs. Stirling played in at the Princess's, Ma- 
R s delightful ; and during the few nights she will 








demoisell se Cheri i 


remain, it is to be hoped that she will perform this class of characters. 








got a burlesque bottled up for Easter, 
om ‘Thumb was a stopper: the cork being now drawn, the fun froths 
zes up in a high state of effervescence, filling three acts, and over- 
the theatre. Robin Hood and Coeur de Lion is a medley of jokes, 
and practical; seasoned with parodies of scenes, songs, and dances, 
ironisms and other absurdities; and made the accompa- 
niment of as pretty a spectacle of the motley sort as can be desired, with 
much clever and amusing acting. The piece opens witha burlesque of the 
witehes in .Wacheth—a triad of dramatists concocting a burlesque in a huge 
inkstand ; and then Rebin Hood, in the person of Mrs. Keeley, with his 
merry men,” personated by pretty women, are discovered grouped beneath 

the oaks of a moonlit forest. One naturally expected that Keeley would 
be “ Maid Marian,” but she has eloped with the Spirit of Romance; and 
heeley has enough to do otherwise, being “ like Cerberus, three centlemen 
at once”’—Abd-el-Kader, the Old Man of the Mountain, and another. 
Wigan makes a gallaut Coeur de Lion, stuffed with pleasantries; I’. Ma- 
well-dressed Front Beeuf-a-la-mode; and Téte de Veau is 
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flow 
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one of the plats dentrée. Altogether, it is a plentiful feast of arollery ; 
and the better for being less prolonged than on the first night, and losing 
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The arrival of Cerito and St. Leon ha vated the spirit of the bal- 
let. Cerito reappeared at the Operahouse on Thursday, in Alma; and was 
leomed. She has lost no of her ace and bux yancy of 
t; and the fu “pas de fascination,” with Per: 
as ever. St. Leon j | his impossible feats,—flir 
io th if f me novelty in the ballet is d 
ay re lv be expected. Verdi's new opera, J Lombardi, 
l for n eck, 
The Danseuses Vieunoises are delighting the visiters of Drury Lane with 
tl inble evolutions and picturesque combinations. This is the proper 
hei ’ formances; which are new to the great mass of 
be attractiy The devices that they form are 
itly and rapidly executed as ever; and 
please wit tiring. A more captivating 
t mens of the 





ian one of these little diverti 
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the d some saying that they are more and others less numerous; but 
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senious figures to which they are set by the mainspring of their move- 
ments, Madame Weiss 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 
ON SEEING ONE IN THE MONTH OF MAY IN LONDON. 
here, deluded thing! 





st fluttering, 
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nd Pleasure’s unret rain, 
he gay, the frivolous, the vain, 











On thee will s e a tho ght bestow, 
They care not for the woods and fields, 
: imple plea *s Nature yields 
rrene t ‘ i is re KY bed; 
ivk’s blithe carol over head; 
iurmurs of the labouring bee; 
Phe sounds of mirth and boisterous glee, 
When Cer the creaku wain; 
ce } e hamlet on the plain, 





Where Joy's elust } 

With « » and brow serene, 

Tripping across her native green. 

Then hie thee hence, poor child of Spring ! 

Back, iruant, t iin, 

The peaceful woods; nor stay thy wing 

Mid scenes of riot, guilt, and suffering; 

W here foul exces: | pining want abound, 

Folly still rans the same unvarying round, 

And the proud steeds of wealth for ever shake the ground. 
SwYNFEN JERVIS. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RATIONALE OF PUBLIC REWARDS. 
Tue Prime Minister has only 1,200/. a year placed at his disposal | 
to reward merit in art, literature, and science ; and this he has to | 
distribute among “ innumerable” claimants—as Sir Robert Peel 
expressed himself not long ago. Valour is rewarded on a far | 
more muniticent scale. Peerages—hereditary peerages, with 
3,000/. or 2,000/. a year for three generations—have just been won | 
by military services. Eminence in the law is still more munifi- 
cently rewarded ; witness the alarming array of Dowager Chan- 
cellors, with retired allowances each far surpassing in amount the | 
total of the alms annually doled out to the literary pensioners. | 
On what principle is this distinction made? Why is bravery, the | 
most common of virtues, and legal skill, not the loftiest of in- 
tellectual gifts or acquirements, rated at so high a price; while 
those who with Herschel reveal the mechanism of the heavens, 
or with Dalton teach us how matter is organized, or with Words- 
worth inform the mind with elevating and retining thoughts, or 
with Lancaster and Witderspin carry education into the hovel, 
are, if remunerated at all, pensioned off on the scale of a mer- 
chant’s clerk ? 

The fault is not in any individual Minister, nor in the British 
Government generally. With perhaps the exception of Lord 
Melbourne—and his Lordship’s /owtade on this head, like a similar | 
unlucky expression about the Corn-laws, may be fairly allowed 
to express more than he meant—English Ministers have, as a | 
body, been ready enough to recognize the claims of intellectual 
eminence. They have done indirectly, on many occasions, what ! 
the public temper did not encourage their doing directly. It was 
in this way that Newton came to be placed in the Mint and Locke 
at the Board of Trade. It is in this way that appointments in 
Government offices have been sometimes, of late, conferred upon 
the sons of literary men. The unequal money value attached 
to literary greatness and to the services of heroes of the bar and 
camp, if fault it be, is the fault of the people, rather than of the 
Government. 

Practical services are more tangible, more susceptible of being 
estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence. All men can say, this 
soldier saved such a wealthy province—it may be the whole em- 

ire—from the waste of war and a conqueror’s confiscation : he 
nas well earned so much money. Or they can say, this minister | 
has abated so many taxes, or opened such channels of trade; or 
this lawyer has rescued yon victim of false accusation, redeemed | 
that eapheate inheritance. These, too, are services for which an | 
approximate money reward can be tixed upon. But when Co- 
pernicus and Kepler, Descartes and Bacon, Newton and Liebnitz, 
tirst gave to the world the results of their studies, who could con- 
jecture all the benefits they were conferring upon all generations? 
Even when the steam-engine was made what it is, who could 
foresee, that in comparatively so brief a time as has since elapsed, 
it would be propelling us along railways with a swallow’s flight, 
or urging ships across the ocean against the winds and waves? 
The moralist’s discoveries are still worse appreciated: the first 
propounders of important moral truths have in all past ages been 
rewarded with the hemlock or the cross. It would almost seem 
to be a law of nature: great thinkers have their rewards, but they 
are different in kind from those which are conferred upon practical 
men—statesmen, soldiers, lawyers. 

Besides, the emoluments lavished upon this class are not all the 
fruits of pure unmingled gratitude. In ruder times, valour, 
policy, al legal skill, were in the habit of helping themselves to 
what they thought private individuals or the public owed them. | 
And the avaxes aviowy —like the king of beasts—were very apt to | 
help themselves to what has come to be proverbially called “ the | 
lion’s share.” In point of fact, the largesses lavished by a grate- | 
ful public on worldly great men are a compromise: a peerage and | 
3,000/. for three generations is cheap compared with what a | 
feudal baron would have extorted from his vassals ; retiring pen- 
sions for ministers and judges are more moderate (and exercise a 
less prejudicial bias on the awards of the bench) than the hono- 
raria, the propitiatory sacrifices with which clients used in old 
times to wait upon dignitaries of the law and the state. Law “ fees” 
and the “vixt” are the only remnants of the old irregular me- 
thods of remuneration for public services ; and they are on a sufli- 
ciently exorbitant scale to suggest a wish that the prices of judg- | 
ment and patriotism were regulated like those of good fighting. 
Pecuniary and honorary rewards for great public services have 
become so much a matter of formal routine, that the sentiment 
which prompts them is considerably obscured. Looking back, 
however, to their origin, it is obvious that fear spoke out in them 
quite as audibly as love. The poet and the philosopher cannot 
work upon the stronger of these two sentiments; and their 
chance of remuneration is so much the less. 

Still, “the priest ought to live by the altar’—the priest of in- 
tellect or imagination, as well as the priest of devotion. But the 
way of giving effect to this maxim it is not so easy to discover. 
The titles and wealth showered upon statesmen, warriors, and 
lawyers, give them influential voices in the nation’s government. 
The camp, the bench or bar, the legislative assembly, are all 
schools of administrative talent. Society gains as much as it 
oy by making peers of the really distinguished of these classes. 

ut abstract thought is not the school in which the virtues of the 
administrator are acquired. Napoleon made little of Laplace in 
his Council ; and, great though they be in their respective walks, 





Arago and Chateaubriand have been distinguished among the 
most impractical blunderers of the French Chambers. Some 
other department of public utility, some other titles, would re- 


| quire to be invented in order to place intellectual eminence in the 


q 

pation due to it and motive the grant of pecuniary rewards. 
Much might be done by liberalizing and extending our collegiate 
institutions—throwing the Universities and their emoluments 
open to genius and accomplishment of every creed—by increas- 
ing the number and variety of scientific boards habitually con- 
sulted by administrative departments. The utility of such offices, 


and the liberal incomes awarded to them, would give their occu- 


pants a social position. The prospect of attaining them would 
make it safe for men to devote themselves to the cultivation of 
the talents by which they were to be acquired. A real intellec- 
tual aristocracy would thus be created. Our present aristocra- 
tical titles, feudal in their origin, are incompatible with the 
greatness which springs from mind. Mere titles, unconnected 
with duties to be discharged, create a frivolous and worthless 


| noblesse, like that of France before the Revolution; connected 


with earnest duties, they make Morpeths and Ashleys. 





NAVAL PATRONAGE. 


| A FEW weeks since, we congratulated the Navy on the fairness 


with which Lord Ellenborough distributed his patronage; and 


| the subject is of sufficient importance to the service and the 


country to warrant frequent attention. It may, therefore, be 
useful to inform the First Lord, that his recent appointments, 
though conscientious ones, have created, and not unreasonably, a 


| suspicion that he considers the late scenes of his own glory as 
| the only place where merit has been displayed or services per- 


formed. To have done anything in the Fast, especially to have 
aided in slaughtering the prostrate and almost unresisting 
Chinese, is said to be the highest claim to his favour; and the 
late selection of no fewer than seven officers, whose honours or 
promotions were gained by their prowess in China—viz. Captains 
Sir Gordon Bremer, Sir Thomas Herbert, and Watson, and 
Commanders Horton, M‘Claverty, Crouch, and Chads, (being 
nearly to all the vacancies)—affords some countenance to the 
idea. A “good service” pension has also been conferred upon 
the last-mentioned young officer, in consideration of his wounds : 
but for wounds, if of a serious nature, there is a special class of 
pensions ; and “ good service Fc se ought not to be perverted 
trom their original and proper destination-—for old officers of long 


| and distinguished services. 





DISRAELI ON MILL.* 

Mr. DisRak.l’s appearances in the Corn-law debate are the ideal 
of pert presumption. A controversy which has tasked the con- 
tinuous efforts of the most acute and comprehensive intellects for 
years, is on the eve of being decided by the vote of an assembl 
which contains—along with a fair admixture of blockheads, it 
must be confessed—a greater number of shrewd experienced men 
of business than any assembly in the world; and Mr. Disraeli, 
whose mind till within these few weeks has been a perfect sheet 
of blank paper with reference to the subject, is reading up with a 
view to take a part in the discussion. With immense labour he 
is piling up along speech, full of all the crude misconceptions and 
half-knowledge, the inevitable fruits of a hasty perusal of ele- 
mentary books in a science the technical language of which is 
new to him, while the enormous, widely ramified, and ever-varying 
operations to which it relates, are perfectly unfamiliar. He con- 
templates interrupting the progress of a discussion upon which 
the wellbeing of the country depends, and on which the ears of 
a nation hang with impatient anxiety, to exhibit himself in an 
absurd position—not even amusing, as his buffoon attacks upon 
the Premier sometimes are. 

The use which, on Monday evening, Mr. Disraeli attempted to 


| make of Mr. John Mill’s Essays on some Unsettled Questions of 


Political Economy, is a sample of the great speech with which he 


| gave the House to understand he is inlabour. Mr. Mill, he said, 


“arrived at the conclusion that hostile tariffs must be met with 
hostile tariffs—that reciprocity must be the principle upon which 
an exchange should take place between nations.” A more entire 
perversion of an author’s meaning it would be difficult to imagine. 
In the essay referred to, Mr. Mill states—-‘ With a view to prac- 
tical legislation, duties on importation may be divided into two 
classes: those which have the effect of encouraging some particu- 
lar branch of domestic industry, and those which have not. The 
former are purely mischievous, both to the country imposing 
them and to those with whom it trades.” Even the second class 
—“ duties which do not encourage one mode of procuring an arti- 
cle at the expense of another, but allow exchange to take place 
just as if the duty did not exist”—duties, in short, imposed sim- 
ply for purposes of revenue—find quite as little favour in Mr. 
Mill’s eyes. “This latter kind of taxes are in principle as ineli- 
gible as the former.” They can only become a source of national 
gain, he shows, by enabling a country to compel foreigners 
to pay part of its taxes; and this aim is uniformly defeated 
by the imposition of counterbalancing duties by the foreign- 
ers. Mr. Mill arrives at this conclusion—“So long as any 
other kind of taxes on commodities are retained as @ 
source of revenue, these may often be as unobjectionable as the 
rest. It is evident, moreover, that considerations of recipro- 
city, which are quite unessential when the matter in debate is a pro- 


* Written before the debate of last evening. 
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of the clergy are to be found men who so refine upon doctrines 


of this other description is discussed. A country cannot be ex- | which they ue to the vulgar in the gross, that their own be- 
pected to renounce the power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners | lief would class more aptly with the abstractions of Plato or of 
will in return practice towards itself the same forbearance.” | Berkeley (a Bishop) than with the Thirty-nine Articles. Such 
Mr. Mill holds that protective duties are under all circumstances | Persons are accepted as competent witnesses; but, obviously, 
to be condemned—that duties on importation are a false policy their ng ey red isa moral disqualification, nota qualifi- 
commercially speaking ; but that, in the present low state of po- | C@ton. Indeed, belief—an intimate feeling of the mind—is a 
litical morals, it is hopeless to restrain nations from mutual | thing that can by no possibility be ascertained against the will ; 
pocket-picking. Yet Mr. Disraeli affirms that Mr. Mill advocates | which only shows how improper a subject it is to be handled by 
the system of tariff-reciprocity ! | the civil authority of law. 

This may be the blunder of a tyro in the science—the mistake The question now arises, whether those who would oor 
of a man turning over the leaves of many books hastily, in search | Mr. Jardine in this negative construction of the law would put 
of quotations to lend a colour to an opinion he had pledged him- | it into the form of a positive enactment. Political expediency 
self to advocate. The singular precision and lucid simplicity of ; ™&Y revolt at such a proposal, but in criminal matters the subject 
Mr. Mill’s style, however, render the assumption difficult. Mr. has a right to demand strict and definite laws, and not to be put 
Mill, too, has taken care, in his two-page preface, to guard him- | t® trial upon negations. Will Mr. Jardine or his representative 
self against the possibility of being supposed to approve of pro- | im Parliament undertake to bring in a “ declaratory bill,” setting 
tecting duties under any circumstances, or duties simply for forth that persons holding certain opinions in respect of religious 
revenue when imposed on food or the materials of industry. He , matters are to be excluded from the pale of legal protection ? 
says— ; And if so, what is to be the detinition of those opinions? If the 

% The opinions now laid before the reader are presented as corollaries necessa- | Civil laws must conform to the ecclesiastical standard—which is 
rily following from the principles upon which free trade itself rests. The writer | the proposition involved in the Police decision—is not the 
has also been careful to point out, that from these opinions no justification can be | “ Deist” as worthy of exclusion as the Atheist? The usual test 
derived for any protecting duty, or other preference given to domestic over foreign | of competency to take an oath is the belief in “a future state of 
industry. But in regard to those on foreign commodities which do not operate eae. a isl aa? test which weld enciade t 
as protection, but are maintained solely for revenue, and which do not touch | TéW4rds an punishments” ; a test which would exclude mos 
either the necessaries of life or the materials and instruments of production, it is Deists, who commonly hold such belief to be incompatible with 
his opinion, that any relaxation of such duties, beyond what may be required by | that of unmixed beneticence in the Godhead, and on the same ac- 
the interest of the revenue itself, should in general be made contingent upon the | count an oath exerts no peculiar influence over them. They may 
ee ee of trade with this country by take it as a matter of form, just as the complainant in this case 

ati : gevted. | would have done; but it would not exercise any peculiar moral 

Is it possible that this passage can have escaped Mr. Disraeli’s : a cea 1 =f Doiate fail ; 

tend er: —. paenage oan P we power on their conscience. Again, if Deists fail in the stand- 
notice while skimming Mr. Mill’s pages so recently as the pre- | ard as applied by the law of a Trinitarian Government, how will 
ceding evening? Wilful misrepresentation we put cut of the | [yitarians fare? “ Where is the line to be drawn?” 





tecting duty, are of material importance when the repeal of duties | 





question ; but how dense must be the obtuseness that could read Nor is some “ good to society” sufficient justification of the 
gaae - ta Bd 2 7 ak ~ ; y "Oe “ . ee Ai = . Ss = . 4 ' . 

the er . we have yun quoted, yet take Mr. Mill for an advo- | o)pression to the individual : on those who inflict that oppression 

cate of the reciprocity system - lies the burden of proving that the same good to society cannot 

: i ‘ ona be attained without that infliction. Now only two kinds of 

“CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.” | “ good” appear to come within the question,—the securing of 


A TRIVIAL assault case at Bow Street Police Court, the other | trustworthy evidence, and the encouragement of religion. The 
day, raised an important question as to the freedom of religious | former plea we have alréady disposed of. It would ill suit the 
opinion, with a still more important question as to the limits of , temper or understanding of the present day to assert that religious 
legal protection for the person of the subject. A newspaper re- | creed needs any sort of penal compulsion, or that religious feeling 
porter appeared to prefer a charge of assault against another; | can be fostered by such means. The Lord Chancellor is, at this 
the complainant was just about to be sworn, when he was asked | very time, engaged in pushing through Parliament one among 
by the defendant’s counsel whether he believed in the book which | a long series of measures, beginning with the repeal of the Test 
he held; and when he replied that he did not, the Magistrate | Acts and ending in some indefinite future, to free religion from 
refused to accept either his oath or his testimony. Further | the odium of such corrupt and barbarous aids. There is no dis- 
questioning elicited a fact still more repulsive to the general feel- | tinction, except that of degree, between compulsion of creed by 
ing, that the complainant doubted the existence of a God—he is | Smithfield fires, and the telling a man that if he does not believe 
an “ Atheist.” The Magistrate seems to have entered upon asum- | certain things he must be outlawed. The requirement is pal- 
mary course of exhortation in order to convert the sceptic ; but | pably absurd; for belief can only be produced by two things— 
without any result ; and the aggrieved party was dismissed with | the feeling of faith, and reason ; and to create belief, an appeal 
contumely. It is to be borne in mind, that he did not volunteer | lies only to those two things. Opinion ought to be absolutely 
any assertion of his opinions, but that the avowal was extorted. _| free, without reserve or qualification—free to entertain and to 
According to this judgment, then, a man’s opinions on the sub- | discuss; and it is a reproach to our country that on moral sub- 
ject of religion may subject him to such degree of civil disability | jects it is less free in England than it is in other countries. To 
as to deprive him of the protection which the law professes to ex- | deny that position in any degree, is to assert the infallibility of 
tend to all citizens. It is generally supposed that any offence | man; to attempt the enforcement of creed, is to do the same 
makes the offender liable to a specific penalty ; but according to | thing as that which was resented in the Holy Inquisition of the 
the Bow Street dictum, there are general penalties for this parti- Roman Catholic Church. There is in all religious classes a dis- 
cular nonconformity. yosition to erect their own Popes and Inquisitions ; and while 
Observe, the merits of the assault case, of which both Magis- | Mr. Jardine’s questionable law remains uncorrected, there is an 
trate and public are in perfect ignorance, have nothing to do with | English Inquisition in Bow Street. 
this larger question of law. The question is not whether the The case furnishes a new illustration of the impolitic obstinacy 
Atheist was right or wrong in the personal dispute, but whether | with which oaths are retained in our legal proceedings. In the law 
he can enter a court of law and claim personal protection. The | court, the oath is used solely for human purposes, and there can 
question concerns many more than the very small number of per- | be no impiety in effecting such purposes by simply human means, 
sons who think or call themselves Atheists. | On the contrary, many will hold that the abstinence would pre- 
Nor, in strict reason, can the merits of the particular creed be | vent frequent desecration. On human grounds the oath is not 
taken into account. The law cannot enter into controversy with | essentially necessary. ‘Those persons who would be most sensible 
the Queen’s subject—cannot admit him to polemical defence of | of the obligation, are the well-disposed, and with them a feeling 
his theoretical proposition, but issues a broad decree on certain | of civil duty would prevail so far as to elicit true evidence. 
matters of fact. Could the law controvert opinion, the Atheist’s | The selfishly cautious would be influenced by the immediate 
position is one of peculiar weakness: he casts contempt upon | mundane penalties for perjury ; the very existence of which con- 
your arguments to prove the existence of a God, because le holds | fesses the inefficacy of the oath. If some join to vicious inclina- 
them to be insufficient; and he himself asserts the negative of | tions not a true reverence but a superstitious regard for the oath, 
that proposition,—a counter-proposition manifestly impossible of | it becomes a question of policy whether the hold over that class 
logical proof. But the merits of the logical question are excluded | of witnesses is not purchased too dearly, by retaining the test at 
from the process of law, and therefore we cannot allege them | the expense of so many embarrassments. The case before us dis- 
against the recusant. tinctly raises the question, whether it is better to punish religious 
All for which the law is competent to regard religious senti- | infidelity by legal proscription, or to remove a needless legal form 
ments in such cases, is the moral test which they are presumed to | Which provokes such ugly and protitless contests. 
afford of credibility in the witness. It is to be noted, too, that 
THE RAILWAY GAUGES. 
| 
| 





the law cannot ascertain the belief on which the presumed credi- 

bility is founded : it can only ascertain the professed conformity | Tux evidence collected by the Gauge Commission is conclusive 
of the person under examination. Now conformity is no test of | on two points,—that a uniform gauge is indispensable ; and that 
credibility. There are great numbers of persons who hold intidel | of the only two gauges respecting which there can be any ques- 
opinions, but who systematically conform to the usages of some | tion in this country, the narrow one is entitled to the preference. 
Teligious faith—commonly that one prevalent among their “ con- | To the experiments little importance can be attached : they were 
nexions.” On Shelley’s trial, a counsel for the defence asserted | imperfectly made; and even had they been more complete, they 
that “ all the literary men in Europe are infidels,’—too sweeping | could have proved nothing. The only trustworthy experiment is 
& proposition, no doubt ; but it met with no sweeping denial: the | the continuous experiment of the actual working of lines day 
Judge, if we remember rightly, only uttered some expression of | after day. 

sorrow at such an assertion. We have reason to know, not onl | Uniformity of gauge is indispensable. On this point the evi- 
that conforming sceptics are to be found among the professed fol- | dence of Mr. Wyndham Harding is the most important. He 
lowers of the Church of England, but that even within the ranks | more than any person has had opportunities of noting the conse- 
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quences of a break of gauge. From his connexion with a rail- | 
way composed of two originally independent lines, constructed 
one on the broad and one on the narrow gauge principle, his at- | 
tention was constantly called to the inconvenience and annoyance 
occasioned at their junction. His testimony is corroborated by | 
Mr. Horne, one of the greatest carriers in Europe, and by Mr. 
Hayward, manager for Messrs. Pickford and Co. General Sir 
Willoughby Gordon is of their opinion. The practical manager 
of a railway, the carrier of goods, the officer whose thoughts are 
turned on military combinations and movements, all are agreed 
that the break of gauge occasions enormous waste of property and 
loss of time, alike fatal to mercantile speculations and movements | 
for national defence. 

The personal inconvenience to which a break of gauge gives 
rise might be overlooked. Individual travellers, with whom 
celerity is of great moment, travel impedimentis relictis, and make 
their calculations and combinations in advance. With other 
travellers occasional delay is of less moment: they fret at and 
exaggerate stoppages, which after all enable journies to be ac- 
complished at an average speed which not many years ago would 
have been accounted fabulous. Still, personal inconvenience is an | 
item that cannot altogether be left out of the account. When 
families move from place to place, the separation of their mem- 
bers, which often occurs at a break of gauge, and the loss of lug- 
gage, temporary or permanent—when invalids are moved, the 

ains and increase of ailment which may be caused by a transfer 

om one vehicle to another—these are serious things for the 
sufferers; and when multiplied by the numbers in each class (nu~ 
merous in this country in — to the numbers of our popu- 
lation) who are compelled by circumstances to travel, constitute a 

rave evil, which ought not to be encountered if it can be avoided. 
ihe onus of proving that an adequate cause exists for entailing 
such evils on the public, lies upon those who advocate diversity 
of gauges. 

The great and uncontrovertible reasons, however, for enforcing 
uniformity of gauge, are—the dilapidation and waste of property 
arising from the obstructions offered by a break of gauge to the | 
carrying of merchandise, and the impediments it places in the 
way of an improved system of national defence. Every mer- 
cantile man knows the damage done to goods from “ breaking 
bulk ” several times in the course of a voyage. The evil is im- 
measurably increased when the “ breaking bulk ” occurs in the 
course of comparatively short railway journies. Fragile and | 
perishable wares are transported by railway, that could not bear | 
a long voyage; and upon them the effect of packing and unpack- | 
ing or removing from one vehicle to another is far more destruc- 
tive. The more delicate sorts of fruit and vegetables are largely 
conveyed by railway; and to them the shifting is destruction. 
Live stock is largely conveyed by railway; its quality is deterio- 
rated by repeated changes of vehicle, and it has been found im- 
possible to compel animals taken from one set of carriages to 
enter another until an interval of repose in the field or stable has 
allayed their tremor and alarm. Only fancy the process of trans- 
ferring a large cargo of Irish pigs from one set of waggons to 
another at Gloucester! The great number of waggons, the im- 
mense quantity of merchandise, in a central manufacturing coun- 
try—the crossing of the various lines by which they are for- 
warded, the frequently recurring stations at which portions of a 
train’s cargo are to be left—create perplexity and confusion that 
is constantly leading to the miscarriage of goods. The delays 
thus occasioned in the completion of assorted cargoes—at times, 
even the losing of a tide by the arrestment of a complete freight 
on the way—may at any time render commodities of high price 
utterly valueless. Independently altogether of wear and tear, the 
annual loss of property occasioned by a break of gauge, if two 

auges are to be tolerated in our expanding railway system, must 
e counted by millions. 

For national defence, rapid communication by railway enables 
asmall army to do the work of a large one. With systems of 
railways radiating from our great centres of activity and popu- 
lation to all parts of the coast, each having its electric telegraph, 
a comparatively small military force assembled in centrical posi- 
tions, would render the island unassailable. It would be easy 
to bear down upon an enemy with troopsof all arms in the act of 
disembarking. But breaks of gauge would to a considerable ex- 
tent neutralize this advantage : if they occurred near the coast, the 
defensive army would be placed in the same assailable position as a 
disembarking force. The horses of cavalry conveyed by railway 
are fresh and fit for action, as if just walked out of their stables: 
but the officers at the break on the Bristol and Birmingham Rail- 
way can tell you that it is impossible to make a horse reénter a 
railway carriage until he has been allowed an interval of repose. 
The time that would be wasted in transferring artillery and am- 
munition from narrow-gauge to broad-gauge carriages, may be 
estimated by the time required to transfer goods at Gloucester or 
to unload railway vans at any station. To say nothing of addi- 
tional expense, the time lost ;would be sufficiently great to allow 
an enemy an unassailed debarkation : the two most powerful arms 
that can be brought to bear upon him in that disadvantageous 
situation would be prevented from coming up in time. 

Of all the devices propounded with a view to obviate the dis- 
advantages of a break of gauge, not one is satisfactory. They | 
leave a sense of insecurity, as they add to the complexity of man- | 
agement. All engineers are agreed on the necessity of making | 
railway carriages solid and strong: who could feel at ease in car- 
Tiages whose bodies were only attached by pins to their supports ? 


| All these 


In the case of goods, the delay occasioned by the removal of 
boxes from one set of trucks or cases to another might be less ; 
but still there would be delay, and with it risk of missending. 
In military operations, where celerity is all in all, the appreciable 
disadvantage of the least possible delay is more sensibly felt. 
evices are mere palliatives; at best they diminish 
merely, they do not remove, the mischievous effects of diversity 
of gauge. The question is raised, why subject ourselves even 
to this diminished inconvenience? what is gained to compensate 
for it by a diversity of gauge ? 

The only plausible reason offered for constructing the railways 
of Great Britain upon different gauges is, that in the infancy of 
the system, with our limited experience, it would be unwise to 
assume that any one particular gauge is that which should be 
finally adopted. It is said that free play ought to be given to in- 
ventive ingenuity to multiply experiments, with a view to dis- 
cover the best gauge. This argument proves too much: if it is 
valid, there ought to be not two but an infinite variety of gauges. 
On every line there ought to be two or three changes of gauge, 
in order that the respective merits of each may have a fair trial 
under the same management. But railways are not mere objects 
of curious experiment; they are something to be used—some- 
thing with the full and beneticial use of which a break of gauge 
materially interferes. Every break of gauge is as great a nui- 
sance as a frontier customhouse. England parcelled out among 
many gauges would be as ill off as Germany with the frontier cus- 
tomhouses of its hundred four-mile-square states, which the Zollve- 
rein has destroyed or is destroying. Uniformity of gauge is an 
indispensable condition to the full development of the utility of 
railroads: it is that which even the advocates of a diversity of 
gauge profess to aim at attaining ultimately. There is no need 
to deny the dsirableness of a wider experience than can possibly 
be attained if we adopt one uniform gauge at present. But the 
price paid for this merely possible advantage—the waste of pro- 
perty, the paralyzing of legitimate speculation, and the weakening 
of defensive arrangements—would be far too high. 

One uniform gauge, therefore, is required; and of the only 
two which have any claim to be made the national gauge, the 
balance of recommendations is in favour of the narrow gauge. 
It may be at once conceded that in some respects the broad 
gauge has the advantage. It does appear conducive to the 
combination of higher speed with equal security and comfort. 
But even in this respect its superiority is not great enough 
to warrant a change from narrow to broad, on the supposition 
that all existing lines were at present narrow. Besides, a doubt 
still remains, how much of the additional celerity of the Great 
Western is owing to its gauge, and how much to favourable 
gradients and curves, and the admirable and energetic ma- 
nagement of the Company’s officers. But additional smooth ce- 
lerity is not the grand essential of a railway. Admit that 
uniformity of gauge is indispensable, that gauge ought to be 
selected which satisfies the greatest number of national wants, 
Mr. Brunel thinks that, under certain circumstances, a broader 
still than his broad gauge might be employed with advantage ; 
he admits that, under certain circumstances, a narrower than the 
narrow gauge has its recommendations. The powerful engines of 
the broad gauge would be wasted upon short lines with incon- 
siderable traffic; they would be far more costly than is required. 
Again, small light engines and narrow gauges are most handy 
and economical on short lines, in difficult countries, intended for 
the use of a few factories or mines, or it may be one. In choosing 
a national gauge, a medium must be struck between the require- 
ments of a mere passenger line, frequented by the wealthy and 
luxurious, and the requirements of the multitudinous half-mile 
mineral lines. It was upon this principle that the narrow gauge 
was originally adopted. The engineers of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line found that experience had led the constructers and 
users of almost all previous railways to adopt a gauge of about 
4 feet 8} inches. This appeared enough for the purposes of loco- 
motive traction, and it was adopted simply because it admitted 
the combination of the new railway with mineral lines in the 
vicinity. The same reason led the projectors of all succeeding 
locomotive railways in the North of England to adopt the gauge 
of the Liverpool and Manchester. It was chosen because to a 
greater extent than any other gauge it seemed available under a 
great variety of circumstances. Subsequent experience has con- 
firmed the verdict. Since the Great Western Railway Company 
obtained their act, it has not been the practice to make any spe- 
cific gauge imperative in railway bills; yet, except in the case 
of the Great Western itself, (a sectarian railway,) or its branches 
and minor lines courting its patronage, all the new railways have 
either at once adopted the nurrow gauge, or after a trial substi- 
tuted it for that which they had originally preferred. Common 
consent, based on ample experience, has stamped the narrow 
gauge with the character of national. 

A false step was taken by the Legislature when a diversity of 
gauge was first tolerated. ‘That step must be retracted. Every 
year allowed to elapse without this being done will add to the 
difficulty, by extending the mileage of railway to be changed, and 


, the value of the property which must be in part sacrificed in the 


alteration. The Legislature, the accredited agent of the nation, 
was a party to the original fault; the nation—the general com- 
munity—is the party to be benefited by enforcing uniformity. 
The broad-gauge railways are entitled to compensation for any 
loss they may sustain by their compulsory change ; but change 
they must. 
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MR. FRANCIS WYSE’S AMERICA. 

Mr. Wyse appears to have resided for some years in America, and to 
have travelled through various parts of it ; but his volumes rather 
contain general conclusions than a narrative of his travels or particular 
observations; not a small portion, indeed, being positive compilation. 
The greater part of the third volume is devoted to an account of each 
State, in its statistics, natural features, and constitution; which, though 
useful enough, could have been done anywhere, with the exception of 
those passages where Mr. Wyse introduces his personal experience. 
The inquiry into the war of 1812, the sketch of the negotiations touch- 
ing the Right of Search, the account of the Texas and Oregon questions, 
and the case of M‘Leod, must obviously be drawn from sources accessible 
to all. The same remark may be applied to the sketches of the constitu- 
tion, the public debts of the States, the story of General Jackson’s inter- 
ference with banking and currency, and the statistics connected with 
commerce, the army, navy, and mercantile marine. The present posi- 
tion of affairs gives interest to these subjects; and the facts collected 
together acquire a character from the commentary of Mr. Wyse, not 
merely from his idiosyncracy as a writer, but from his knowledge of the 
people, and the conclusions which that knowledge has enabled him to 
draw. Still, three large octavoes is rather a costly mode of exhibiting in- 
formation, whose essential parts might be condensed into very much 
less bulk. 

Intermediately between compilation and original composition, are 
many remarks on the laws and their working, as they affect business 
transactions, naturalized citizens, or aliens, and even influence social life, by 
the facilities their administration at the popular will furnishes to rascality. 
The law itself must of course be derived from the written letter ; but the 
selection of the particular part of it which illustrates the subject, and 
the account of its actual working, must be the result of experience ; and 
the instances themselves furnish continual opportunities of describing 
American manners and character, such as they appear to the author. 
The most original portions are those which relate to emigration; as they 
are also the fullest upon any single topic. The advice, if not always new, 
is judicious and extensive, but so general as to be sometimes vague. 
At the same time, the reader is tempted to ask, Cui bono ?—for what 
purpose is all this? If the facts stated and the conclusions drawn in Mr. 
Wyse's America, its Realities and Resources, even approach the truth, 
but one class of persons should emigrate to the States—men accustomed 
to rough labour, and actually starving. The merchant will have the keen- 
est and most unscrupulous competition to contend with ; he will be sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of fraud and falsehood; unless as wary as a 
sentinel on duty with the enemy in presence, he will be entrapped into 
speculations, and ruined; and when this is accomplished he will 
not meet cit 
either to their own countrymen, and entertaining a concealed dislike to 
all foreigners, especially the British. For tradesmen there are few open- 
ings, except here and there in the inland towns ; for clerks none at all; and 
as many young Americans of respectable families undertake clerkships as 
a means of getting an insight into business, the salaries are scarcely 
sufficient at American prices to support a person without some assistance. 
Foreign shopmen are not liked by the Americans, as not being accustomed 
to the habits of the customers or the mode of business. The farmer 
cannot, as an alien, hold a freehold till he is naturalized, which requires 
five years; in any temporary arrangement with Americans he is very 
likely to be cheated, or even in purchasing land when he can legally hold 





her assistance or sympathy, the Americans giving little of 


tent to which his countrymen are despised in America he instances by 


| facts which seem incredible in a laud of liberty and equality, unless quali- 


fied by some latent circumstances, such as being suspected beggars 
annoying to customers, and so forth. 

“ Nay, so general, we reassert, is the feeling against Irishmen in America, that 
even in the city of New York, where the population would appear, from recent re- 
ports that have reached this side, to have been lately seized with a kind of Repeal 
monomania, we have seen Irishmen, and of the most ——_ and respectful de- 
portment, turned out of their op or stores, even before that they had time to 
make known their wants, or the object of their visit; the proprietors or inmates 
refusing to hold any business intercourse with them: and when that we had re- 
monstrated upon this unseemly treatment, well remember being told, that the 
Irish were generally of so low and degraded a caste in the scale of human intelli- 
gence, that it would be a waste of time, and utterly profitless in attending to their 


| inquiries, or in any way dealing with them.” 


it: in all cases he has the difficulties of a new country to contend with ; | 


in all pl: an unsuitable, in many an unhealthy climate; and every- 
where the cuvy, hatred, and to him offensive manners of the natives : 
though we think the last three points contain the farmer's difficulties, 
and that his class is as well suited as any for emigration to the States. 
A steady and skilful mechanic in any useful trade will earn good or high 
wages ; , says Mr. Wyse, he can do at home, and be quite as well 
if not better off, considering the higher prices in America and the differ- 
ent habits of the people. 


pul § 


Finally, as regards Irish emigration to America, Mr. Wyse concludes, 
that if the Irishman would exert himself at home as he is compelled to 
do when he reaches America, he would be able to better his condition. 
Sufficient allowance is not made, perhaps, for the effects of change and 
example ; but the opinion is of sufficient importance to induce us to quote 
the remarks. 

“No sooner do this class of Irish reach America, and are let loose to shift and 
provide for themselves, than they begin to acquire a knowledge of their com- 
parative helplessness, (in part occasioned by the stunted and perverted habits of 
their former life,) and the necessity which now impels them to an entire change 
in their general conduct. They tind that all retreat is cut off, that they are de- 
prived of the aid of those indulgent friends, ( !) the faithful auxiliaries, on whom 
they were formerly wont in their hours of idleness or relaxation to depend upon 
for assistance ; and, forced by this necessity, they arouse themselves from all their 
former and habitual indolence—doff the old man, put on the new, and make such 
further and earnest exertion to their complete and early regeneration, that were 
the same effurts called into requisition and put to practice in the old country —the 
same means tried in the improvement of their condition, we are persuaded, would 
insure them greater, at least coordinate advantages to any they might possibly 
secure in their changed position in the new; and in nine cases out of every ten, 
obviate the necessity of their voluntary expatriation. 

“Such is our opinion, confirmed by an association with the Irish character un- 
der many changes, and fully sustained by all that we have ever heard or witnessed 
whilst in America. It is the conviction resting on the minds of the great ma- 
jority of our countrymen of this class, whom we frequently and daily met, and 
were in the habit of conversing with on this subject, throughout the States; who 
have invariably expressed themselves to this effect, lamenting the bygone days of 
their early youth—the advantages they had fooled away—the quiet easy passive- 
ness with which they regarded the things of this life—their former comparative 
indifference to improvement antl the bettering their means, with the entire absence 
of all knowledge of themselves, their capabilities, and many resources, until their 
arrival in America, when their increased necessities and positive wants called 
forth increased exertions, and the early and necessary development of their entire 
physical and mental capacities.” 

Whether the “repudiation” of late years, with the unprincipled doc- 
trines advanced by political parties as well as by the rulers of America, and 
consummated in one instance by positive acts, may have directed obsere 
vers to the darker points of American character, or whether, as we in- 
cline to believe, the last ten or a dozen years has brought upon the scene 
amore unscrupulous race of “whole hog” Jacobins, the fact is, that 
most of the later writers give a worse account of the American character 
than their predecessors; and the portrait drawn by Mr. Wyse is the 
darkest of all. He deals less with manners than many writers, and 
when he speaks of them it is rather as signs of something deeper than 
mere behaviour—outward signs of an inward artifice or sullenness. The 
old complaint of incessant questioning Mr. Wyse does not reécho: on the 
contrary, he charges the Americans with taciturnity and reserve; their 
minds being occupied with schemes of gain, and shunning discourse lest 
they betray their objects. The accusation of a total insensibility to 
the rights of others, and an utter indifference to the means of fulfilling 
the obligations they incur, or to the consequences of their “ repudiation,” 
is unfortunately too well confirmed by late events. But Mr. Wyse ree 
jects their boasts of superior morality. The women of the richer or re- 
spectable class are indeed highly correct in conduct; but he maintains 
that the mass are the reverse. This he attributes in part to the manner 
in which women are exposed by American habits, it being expected that 
they should get their own living, which is of course difficult from the few 
callings that a woman can exercise; in part to a low moral sense in- 
duced by the facility of divorce, and by the number of States, which, 
differing widely in everything, offer to the profligate the facilities which 
Europeans have to seek in expatriation, The statistics—upwards of 
two thousand divorces yearly—may possibly be correct, though they 
do not appear to be founded on any authority: the story is doubtless 
apocryphal, (which Mr. Wyse repeats to illustrate his position touch- 
ing the American moral sense,) of a husband applying on the part of 
himself and wife to a well-looking family man, to enable them to get 
before the court without the delay of “desertion,” or “ absence,” or the 
difficulty of proof as to ill usage: but the facilities offered to bigamy 


| and desertion by the number of States, and the extent of territory, re- 


Even to the mere labourer it is not all smooth | 


work : in the Midland States he can only work in the cold season ; the | 


Northern are to 
ment, or indeed 
get to the inland States is a difficulty to the poor and ignorant. 


) densely peopled to furnish him with constant employ- 


any employment except at the opening of the spring; and to | 


The Irish | 


(and it is chiefly the Irish of which this class of emigrants consists) are | 


the objects of unmitigated contempt and dislike to the Americans ; so much 
80, that although they are really dependent upon them for the execution 
of all great public works, the “ Native American” party are striving to 
check their immigration, and to exclude their children from the schools, 
by restoring the regulation of the “ whole Bible without note or comment.” 
Any apparent sympathy with Repeal and the wrongs of Ireland is merely 
an hypocritical cloak for party objects : the chair is taken at Repeal meet- 
ings by politicians, and the meeting addressed by politicians with a view 
to secure the Irish votes. But no American, says Mr. Wyse, would 
take the slightest trouble to assist Ireland, unless he thought he could 
injure Great Britain to an extent proportioned to his exertions. The ex- 





ceives some confirmation from American tale-writers, who also indicate 
the existence of much heartless profligacy. 

Mr. Wyse confirms the accounts of unceremonious and indecent man- 
ners in the law courts, and the inferiority of the judges, whose numbers of 
necessity preclude any approach either to rare ability or acquirements : 
but he also charges the bulk of the legal profession with dishonesty, 
and the judges and legal officials with corruption. The sheriffs pack the 
jury, the judges listen to favoured advocates out of court; the moving 
power in both cases being party interests. He also intimates that some 
judges are open to a pecuniary bribe: but as he has been involved in 
litigation himself, he probably feels sore upon the subject of the lawyers. 

We do not find that Mr. Wyse makes any favourable exceptions to his 
national condemnation, though we cannot but persuade ourselves that 
such must exist. The statements of travellers, and the indications in 
American literature professing to describe life, show that there are nume- 
rous families of worth and refinement; possessing perhaps a purer moral 
tone than exists among the higher classes of Great Britain, (whose posi- 
tion often forces them into contact with the vicious of Europe and 
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their own country); although the social tastes of the Americans may 
be less simple, and they may not be devoid of the American sins—an in- 
difference as regards consequences to others in pursuing objects of their 
own, and a disregard of the privacies of domestic life, at least when 
they come amidst the novelties of Europe. Mr. Wyse may argue that these 
are exceptions—that such families, however numerous they may be, do 
not form a class. 


| 


| 


They take no distinct position in society; and, so far | 


from exercising any control over public opinion, or setting any beneficial | 


example, they are compelled by the force of Democracy to withdraw alto- 
gether from public life. 
zovereign people if they are uttered aloud. The only exception we can 
see to this slavish submission of the mind, is in cases where a strong re- 
ligious feeling comes into play, and a congregation, or it may be a sect, 
is a world to itself, and the members nerve themselves for the fate of 
martyrs. Even here, however, there is a submission to the principles of 
Democracy as embodied in the States; at least we do not remember 
any instance to the contrary. 

It is this domination of the opinions and practices of the “ swinish mul- 
titude” which distinguishes America from all other countries, and is the 
cause of the moral degradation that is clinging to its national character. 
Except in the case of slavery and the violences of Lynch law, any 
of the crimes, and probably most of the American practices, might be 
paralleled in Europe. The police reports, Newgate Calendars, and bank- 
rupt records, exhibit pretty much the same features in all countries ; 
last year’s proceedings in our Railway gambling doubtless contained as 
much artful fraud as anything done across the water; a section of the 
Chartists avow the principle of “repudiation”; and there may be 
found in many persons, especially among the lower class of tradesmen 
and the rural population, as stolid an indifference to anything but their 
own interests as can be displayed by any Yankee. 
rous such persons may be, they form no distinct class, exercise no open 
influence over public opinion, and (the Chartists excepted) are com- 
pelled to conceal their principles, and their practices if they can, for 
detection injures and discredits them. The great “orders” of British 


Even their sentiments must echo those of the | 


| common intercourse or dealing. 


SHIN-PLASTERS 

Were the neatly executed promissory-notes, or engagements of nearly every 
retail dealer, with, or without character of responsibility, and who made use of 
this description of paper currency, some for 64, for 124, or 25 cents, being equal to 
3d., 64d., and 1s., ritish sterling, with the other fractional parts of a dollar, and 
which they were wont to give as change, whenever change was required in their 
These notes, which were usually headed by a 
neatly engraved vignette, and executed with becoming taste, generally ran thus— 
. 123 Cents. 1837. 
At sight, I promise to pay the Bearer, Twelve Cents and a half, in trade or 
Bankable Bills. N. N. 

That is, engaging to give goods in exchange, or to pay the bearer five dollars in 
the notes of some one of the Banks that had then lately suspended specie pay- 
ments, whenever a suflicient number of these “ shin-plasters,” amounting in their 
aggregate to a sum of five dollars, should be presented to the party issuing the 
same for payment. It often occurred that the holder of a large batch of this 
paper would be unable to pass off a shilling of its amount, though for the merest 
necessaries of life, except at the particular store or shop of the party, where they 
were domiciled, and where, in consequence, he would frequently be called upon to 
submit to the most unreasonable exactions. 

To in part obviate this inconvenience, several of the parties, who provided this 
species of accommodation, also made arrangements with each other, and at whose 














No. 


| separate establishments the issues of each were received in payment, and made 


{ 
But, however nume- | 


society—the gentry, the clergy, the professional men, the merchants, and | 


the bulk of the middle classes—are sound at the core. Base individuals 
may easily enough be found amongst them ; but they are exceptions, who 
are held to disgrace their order, not to represent it. The “smart man,” 
whom Dickens described at large, may exist in England; but he is not 
an object of general envy and admiration. 

Of the energy, sagacity, and activity of the Americans, Mr. Wyse 
speaks highly ; though he says that the qualities are as often exercised in 
a scheme of fraud as in anything else. 


a matter of necessity. The reckless character of American com- 


This seems to some extent } 


merce and speculation compels “smartness” in self-defence; and thie | 
necessity, under which every politician labours, of flattering the majority, | 


has a tendency to lower all independence of character. The loftiness and 


self-devotion which knight-errantry bequeathed to chivalry are almost | 


barred to Americans; yet they have found out a singular mode of exer- 
cising those qualities in the institution of “ fire-men.” 

“ The municipal arrangements for the suppression of fires within the city of 
New York (and which are generally the same throughout the other cities and 
towns of the republic) are regulated after a very simple mode. It is perhaps on 
this account that the fire department are generally found so very efficient in 
checking the progress of this destructive element. ‘The city is divided into four 
districts, each comprising two or more municipal wards, that are numbered in 
succession from 1 to 4. A watchman is continually stationed on the look-out, 
from the dome or cupola of the City Hall; where his keen and practised eye can 
readily encompass the entire city, and determine at a glance the particular dis- 
trict in which a fire may first break out. He, thereupon, immediately sounds an 
alarm, by means of the ponderous and deep-toned city bell, which is distinctly 
heard far beyond the outward limit of New Y ork; chiming but one stroke at each 
interval of half a minute, should the fire chance to be in the first fire district; 
two strokes in easy succession, and continued with the same intermission of half 


negotiable for goods, provisions, and other merchandise, according to the endorse- 
ment engraved on the back of each note, generally as follows— 

Goo. for Groceries, at No. — Washington Street 

Good for Dry goods, at No. — Bowery 

Good for Boots, Shoes, &c. at No. Chatham Square 

Good for Music, at No. I ulway 

Good for Drugs, Medicines, &c. at No. — William Street 

Good for Hats, at No. — Nassau Street 

Good for Refreshments, at Delmonico’s 

Good for Butcher’s-meat, at No. — Stall, in Washington Market 

Good for Amusements, wherever it will be taken, or at Nibloe’s Garden, 

We take leave of Mr. Wyse with a serap of comfort for the Pro- 
tectionists. 

“ Agricultural pursuits are, nevertheless, the most unsuited to the taste and 
general habits of an American citizen, particularly of the Northern and Eastern 
States: it is an employment of ail others the most opposed to liis notions of re- 
spectability and ideas of worldly comfort, and, in his interpretation, a mere waste 
of his time, an utter abasement of his mental and physical capabilities. In an 
extreme climate, such as the United States, it is considered the most ungrateful 
of all occupations; one wherein the strength and faculties of man are exhausted, 
the mind restricted in its native energy and freedom, without yielding any fair or 
adequate remuneration in return: as such, it is avoided by the youth as well as 
the aged of every class, whose better fortunes may enable them to escape from its 
severe restrictions; who seek the towns, the throng and tumult of crowded cities, 
the desk and counter of the merchant, or indeed any other business occupation, 
rather than the quiet, peaceful, and industrious pursuits, with its assumed or 
countervailing disadvantages of an American country life. The fact is simply 

















| this, that agriculture, with any attendant good it may possess—its unrestricted 


freedom and comparative exemption trom worldly care, together with its steady 
remunerating profits—is too tedious in its movements, too slow in its operation, 
and far too circumscribed in its range, to accord with the speculative turn of the 
American citizen, or keep pace with its unceasing and active industry. 

“ Impatient of any restraint beyond his own tree will, or of limit beyond the 
bounds of his own calculations, this mode of bettering his fortunes is far too 


| restricted in its means, too circumscribed in its action, either to accord with his 


. 4 oo . . . . 
a minute, should it be first discovered in the second; and in like manner, in the | 


third and fourth district, varying and adapting the number of strokes according 
to whatever district the fire may have first broken out. By 
ligible means every citizen is at once made acquainted with the particular where- 
abouts or part of the city in which the fire may have first shown itself. The 
several church, market, and other bells, take up and continue the alarm in every 
ward; engines from every quarter hurry to the spot; and before some five or ten 
minutes from the time the first notice is given may intervene, at least one dozen 
engines are on the ground in full play; the others arriving in rapid succession, 
according to the distance they may have to travel. 

“ The services of the fire department are gratuitous; though not the less effi- 


cient on that account: indeed, we have often stood amazed at the activity and | 


By this ready and intel- | 


daring, the extraordinary self-devotion and zeal of the young men who compose | 
its ranks, comprising many of the sons of the most independent of American citi- | 
zens, and who assume the duties with an earnestness, an ardour, and self-denial, 


we have seldom seen surpassed. 

“ Each municipal ward is organized by two or more companies belonging to it; 
their services equally extending to the suppression or extinguishment of fire in 
any, even the remotest part of the city. ‘Their ranks are filled up by volunteers; 
who, in consideration of the toil, the unremitting labour to which they are ex- 
posed, are exempt from militia and other duties, and the payment of some of the 


municipal taxes: but the situation carries with it an honorary distinction, which | 


is the reward that many seek for in subjecting themselves to the dangers and 
difficulties, the arduous and laborious duties, of this severe and benevolent oecu- 

tion. Their fire-engines are of a light, though of an extremely serviceable 
sind, furnished to them in the first instance by the city corporation; but upon 
which many of the companies expend various sums, from eight to twelve hundred 
dollars of their own money, in the decorations, which are often well chosen—the 
rich and tasteful mounting with which they frequently choose to have them 
adorned. It is their hobby, and certainly looked after with the utmost care and 
watchfulness, excited by an intense emulation among the companies, in the bold 
and often dangerous service they so freely and cheerfully tender to their fellow 
citizens. The entire wear a particular dress or uniform, peculiar to each locality : 
in New York, a drab-coloured cloth, with a helmet-cap of singular shape, made 
to resist and protect the head from injury or contusion.” 

Everybody has heard of the American “ free trade in swindling” under 
the form of banking, and of the “shin-plasters”; but they may not 
exactly know what the latter are. Mr. Wyse furnishes the best account 
we have met with. 


a 


inclinations, his thirst for inordinate gain, or to reconcile with the inherent 
inquietude of his disposition. He turns from it as a waste in his pursuits, and 
with a belief that he would receive in almost any other employment within the 
compass of his attainment a fairer equivalent for the outlay of his capital and 
exertions, his acknowledged assiduity and labour. 

“ To this distaste of the American, and the comparative few, (commensurate 
with the capabilities of the country.) engaged in agricultural pursuits, may be 
attributed the otherwise inexplicable fact of the Republic, though with its vast 
and productive territory, being at any time, or under any casualty or circum- 
stances, dependent upon the labour and industry of foreign nations for their sup- 
ply of bread stuffs: such, nevertheless, has been the case, especially in the year 
1837, immediately succeeding the period of extraordinary speculating and over- 
trading, with the general bankruptcy which it occasioned. By the official re- 
turns of this year, there appears to have been imported into the United States of 
foreign wheat, to the value of 4,154,525 dollars; and of wheat flour 122,651 dol- 
lars. It is true, that the crops of this season were of short produce, but certainly 
not to that extent, that would justify America, with her capabilities of supplying 
the wants of every other nation in the world, being dependent on them for this 
first necessary of life. The spirit of mercantile speculation and jobbing had, 
however, gone abroad, and seized with the tenacity of a confirmed disease upon 
the minds of the great bulk of the population; the lands became neglected, the 
supply lessened in its usual quantity; and fow millions two hundred thousand 
dota were sent out of the country, in a season of unusual mercantile difficulty, 
as of its fruitful consequences.” 





: NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
Boru Pope and Goldsmith have described the vitiating effects of succes- 
sive transmissions upon Parliamentary oratory and social wit, with a 
coarseness of illustration which would not be ventured in the present 
age; Pope having recourse to the “ hogs of Westphaly,” and Gold- 
smith to an alleged Tartar custom at a grand drinking-bout, for similes 


| to mark the change from the fresh and wholesome to that which is too 


nauseating to be mentioned to ears polite. The same illustration, how- 
ever, might serve for literature in general. An original in any style of 
writing draws his matter and his manner direct from nature and his own 
mind; and has a consequent force, freshness, and consistency. His 
immediate imitators have the advantage of proximity, and of being 
among the first; which argues luck, judgment, or alertness: they 
have also been subject to the same social influences which operated 
in affecting the original author. But in process of time this 
advantage diminishes: a horde of imitators draw less from the foun- 
tain-head than follow a fashion; and successive repetitions reduce 
the original, fresh and sparkling with spirit, and probably with life, to 
mere dregs ; till, things being at their worst, mend. How were Cowley 
and the metaphysical poets served up in successive hashes, till nothing 
whatever remained but their faults of quaintness, pedantry, and _stiff- 
ness! This gave way to the highly artificial and Frenchified style 
of Charles the Second’s days, by the “ mob of gentlemen that wrote 
with ease,” till driven out by the more indigenous and vigorous 
though still artificial manners of Addison and Pope; the latter being 
hacknied till opinion actually transferred to the original the matterless 
“ sing-song” of the imitators. In these days we move faster. Living 
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men have witnessed the tameness and flatness of Hayley aud his followers, 
superseded by the mingled diablerie and sentiment of the Germans; 








blem; the author seeming to go on with some crude idea till it comes to 
an end, and then to start afresh. The main interest sought to be estab- 


which Walter Scott thrust aside by the half-revived new style of the | lished is in the loves of Margaret Fortescue and Philip Verdune; the 


old ballads ; Scott in turn somewhat paled before the meteoric brilliancy 
of Byron ; as he seems yielding to an affectation of the natural, of which 
Wordsworth is the grand exemplar; poetasters having successively 
mimicked each at second-hand, till they make their prototypes ridiculous 
and distasteful. But modern novels offer the most remarkable example 
of this literary depravation. Besides the natural increase of books con- 
sequent upon mechanical facilities and the rage for writing, people were 


driven to labour in the field of fiction by the enormous returns that were | 


said tobe made. This gave rise to new modes of novel-writing in a sin- 
gular degree, so as almost to justify the maxim of political economy that a 
demand will secure the article. James undertook to follow out Scott into 
European history and English historical manners ; and succeeded pretty 
well, till he worked himself out, besides overstocking the market. Cooper 
and Marryat made use of their respective experiences to produce a series 
of nautical and Indian fictions ; the military followed in their line, though 
scarcely with the same success, seldom rising above tales: Morier and 
Frazer threw their Oriental observation into the form of novels ; Captain 
Taylor presented the atrocities of the Thugs in the garb of fiction; and 
several other writers, fresh and able, but not first-rate, have transported 
their readers to Hindostan : Banim undertook Irish history and national 
character, with somewhat of Irish exaggeration ; Mrs. Gore, in a series 


of brilliant sketches, depicted the polished heartlessness and corruption of 


gentleman an eccentric and all-accomplished Virginian—learned, poetical, 
critical, musical, a connoisseur, brave, enterprising, and what not, but 
unstable as water, or rather thoroughly inditlerent to everything except 
his own immediate gratitications, utterly insensible to moral obligation, 
and, in the book’s phraseology, “alas, without that blessed hope which 
is the Christian’s anchor.” The marriage—which except for the sake of 
the story and Mr. Verdune’s reform might as well have taken place at 
first as at last—is delayed by the Virginian’s rascality, in neglecting his 
implied engagements, getting entangled by a betrothment to another lady, 


| and a political conspiracy to regenerate Europe, as well as by a tissue of 


high life under George the Fourth; Bulwer resolved to dignify the dandies | 


by scraps of secondhand Benthamism, in Pelham; and Disraeli the 
Younger disguised a vast amount of nonsense in a flashy sort of rhetoric. 
Most of these masters had their imitators; who sometimes brought to 
their task considerable ability and knowledge of their own, with even a 
species of novelty,—as Tom Cringle in nautical story, Crofton Croker, 
Lover, Carleton, in Irish superstitions, manners, and modern politics. We 
shall not be suspected of wishing to overvalue the literature of the pre- 
sent day by depreciating that of the past; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther any other time can produce such an amount of direct observation 
of life, presented in “ fables” of suflicient invention, and animated by so 
much narrative and dramatic power, as could be selected from the Eng- 
lish novels of the last five-and-twenty years, putting altogether aside the 
two great founders of medern fiction, Edgeworth and Scott. 

This, however, is of the past; and some of the modern novelists are 
even reduced to feed upon their own productions. The critical and philo- 
sophical mind of Cooper, the remoteness of his field, and generally the 
presence of a purpose, still secure to him an attraction; and Disraeli in 
his last two novels has really struck out something of freshness, by draw- 
ing entirely from contemporary manners and opinions, independently of 
the alleged portraiture. With these and perhaps the Orientalists as excep- 
tions, the novelists are as thoroughly worn out as a soil ruined by over- 
cropping. 
draws: Mrs. Gore has been exhausted for some time past, but will not see 
it, and continues to reproduce, as if they were living manners, Ler own pic- 
tures of the days before the Reform Bill, with a considerable loss of origi- 
nal flavour at each transmission. James has sunk into a mere novel- 
grinder, throwing off fictions as a lawyer does leases. The Irish writers 
have perhaps the most of freshness ; but they are beginning to pall with 
their incessant repetitions of Orangemen, Patriots, Paddies, and villanous 
estate-agents. Now and then some accident—as in Roweroft’s Settlers 
in Van Diemen’s Land, or a distinct purpose, with the pains which a 


the usual hacknied cross-purposes,—an obscure report in a fashionable 
newspaper, a letter not sent, and the other stale contrivances by which 
the reader is rather provoked than interested. Interest is indeed out of 
the question with the fortunes of the persons of Forest Hi//, not merely 
from the obvious artifices by which the tale is carried on, but the low 
morale of the persons. Even the amiable and saintly heroine Margaret is 
an object of indifference or contempt when she holds on to so very worth- 
less a person as the writer's hero, the Transatlantic Mr. Verdune. Mixed 
up with the love difficulties are a variety of political absurdities,—a con- 
spiracy of Liberal Germans and Italians to regenerate Italy with a petty 
potentate for King, an attempt to exhibit the Austrian spy system, and 
to discuss the polities of Europe. There is also a species of by-story, in 
which a noble lady, having lost a son by her first and irregular marriage, 
discovers him at last in an officer of high rank and distinction: an idea 
which seems to have been taken from a farcical comedy, called, we think, 
“Exchange no Robbery, or the Diamond Ring,” where Liston used to 
play Sam Swipes. 

The mere composition, as we have said, is good throughout: indeed, 
nothing else supports the reader. There is also much skill shown in 
producing points analogous to stage-effects ; though the trick is generally 
apparent. The matter is, however, too stale and the action too forced 
for quotation here. 

2. The Queen’s Lieges has nothing to do with Queen Victoria. The 
scene of the novel is laid in the Peninsula, during the middle of the four- 
teenth century, with the fate of Inez de Castro for its historical incident. 
In the more private portion of the tale the romances of knighterrantry 
seem to have been the model of the writer for his incidents and persons ; 
whilst his ideas of sentiment and manners are those of the present day, 
possibly drawn from observation, or from an attentive perusal of Spanish 
books of travels. Of course the junction is somewhat incongruous: old 
Spaniards talk in the strain of modern, with an Englishman for prompt- 
er ; knights and war-horses, armed and caparisoned, perform feats 


| that seem physically impossible, unless to an equestrian troop; and the 


' : ver~ | gitanas of Mr. Borrow figure in The Queen’s Lieges before they ap- 
Marryat has sagacity to see that he is exhausted, and with- | g € @ J Bs 


peared in Europe. There is no lack of knights, squires, lovers, ladies, 
Moors, ecclesiastics, and villains of the usual kind, when the novelist 
gets into the Peninsula; and no deficiency in surprising escapes. In 
point of literary merit, Zhe Queen's Lieges will not stand comparison 
with Forest Hill: it wants the ease and buoyancy of style, and the 
spirit of manners, which amid all its absurdities pervade that book. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the events in one are much more un- 


| natural than in the other; and the remoteness of time, with the adven- 


man will take with a hobby—as in the late instance of Pericles, may | 


strike out a single work of some character; but the mass are mere repe- 


hood, or mind. It was Homer's opinion that nothing was so tedious as a 


twice-told tale: had the bard lived in our days, he would have thought | 


himself well let off with even a third or fourth repetition. And this evil 
is likely to go on till some original writers open up a new field of fiction, 
with more of breadth and elevation than the Newgate Calendar romances 


of Ainsworth, or the Cockney and “ Lunnun” peculiarities of Boz. Till | 


that time shall come, the dulness and degradation of the novels of the 
last few years are likely to goon, and the gorge to rise at a fecal fiction. 

The consummation so devoutly to be wished will not be attained by 
the three novels before us. 

1. Forest Hill; a Tale of Social Life in 1830-1831. 
2. The Queen's Lieges. 
3. Helen Stanley; a Tale. By Matilda M. Hayes. 

1. It has been shown by modern chemistry, that things very widely 
different in appearance are substantially alike in their elements, and 
that when heat has destroyed shape and structure, and resolved the 
seeming substance into the primordia, apparent contraries are at bottom 
the same. We know not the author of Forest Hill; but if the book 
were put into a critical alembic, the residuum would bear a strong ele- 
mentary resemblance to Peers and Parvenus, however the forms may 
differ. 
put together ; though as regards incoherence and downright disregard of 
likelihood, Forest Hill has rather the advantage. Novelty is sought in 
both cases by introducing an alleged American and many European 
foreigners, as well as by placing part of the scene on the Continent. In 
both there is a good deal of sentimental claptrap, somewhat after the style 
of Boz, and an endeavour to hitch in religion without any very accurate 
idea of how to manage it. In each case the writing is good: the style 
of the author and the manners in the book smack strongly enough of the 
actual world to give au air of reality to what is in itself the mere ex- 

ggerations of the circulating library. 

“Forest Hill” is only the name of a place; the title might as well 
have been “ Denmark Hill,” or anything else. To give an idea of the 
ramifications of the story is impossible, and not very clearly to be com- 
prehended in the book itself, unless perused as one would study a pro- 


tures which the mind attributes to Spain, makes them less offensive than 
when the reader is called upon to credit melodrama transplanted into 
modern society ; while their rapidity, and the variety of hairbreadth escapes 


a ; - : A . ». | and so forth, have a sort of attraction for the genuine romance-reader, 
titions of what has been done ten times before, without freshness, likeli- | 


who abardons himself to all the caprices of imagination. Neither is the 
writing in The Queen’s Lieges bad in a mere technical sense; and the 
writer has evidently studied his subject, or has been in Spain. There is 
a natural touch in this bit of landscape. 

“ Endeavour, gentle reader, to transport thyself in imagination from the trim 
and well-tilled fields of thy native England, to the far-off plains of Old Castile, in 
the midst of which our narrative must commence. No matter that near five cen- 
turies have elapsed since the events it embraces occurred; for neither time nor 
the hand of man hath materially changed the aspect of those sterile wastes. 
Then, as now, they presented io the eye a monotonous and wearying expanse, 


. . - 
unbroken by hill or valley, unsheltered from the hot rays of the sun by grove or 


There is in each an improbable story, not very clearly or cleverly | 


solitary tree; and imparted to the mind something of that solemn and mysterious 
melancholy which we feel when gazing on the unvarying surface of the ocean. 
Then, too, might be seen the distant herdsman, with his long and tapering pike, 
either standing motionless as the solitary trunk of a blasted pine, whilst his flock 
fed or reposed around him; or patiently guiding them in quest of the clear stream 
beside which they might repose till the return of the evening breezes. And oc- 
casionally the long train of an arriero appeared, slowly winding along the accus- 
tomed mule-track, like the caravan of an Eastern desert; not only breaking the 
monotony of the scene, but awaking also in those wide solitudes (like the far-off 
bark dimly deseried amidst the heaving waves) an emotion never known amidst 
the bustle of busy and stirring life.” 

3. Helen Stanley. Yt the reader has looked over the sketches of 
amateurs, he may have observed a landscape or a design which in fresh- 
ness and conception may equal those of professed painters, but, from 
want of art, there is rather the germ of a picture than the picture itself. 
The clothing of the idea, so to speak, is poor, and the accessories are often 
encumbering or incongruous. The fair writer of Helen Stanley seems 
somewhat of an amateur author. The tale is the common story of a rich 
young lady experiencing a reverse of fortune, and by misunderstanding 
and evil arts parted from her lover, and exposed to difficulties and 
straitened means, till the misapprehensions are cleared up. The story is 
not ungracefully told; and Miss Hays exhibits some observation of life 
and justness of reflection expressed in an elegant style: but the narrative 
is encumbered by extraneous incident and remarks; the dialogue is 
rather discourse than conversation; and it seems clear that the fair 
writer has gathered her ideas of novel heroes and events rather from 
books than life, probably as a student of the late Miss Pickering. 
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MR. JESSE’S ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


: . ’ | 

Tus wants the variety of some of Mr. Jesse’s other works, through the 
greater singleness of the subject; which not only limits his topics, but 
tempts him to enter into more of detail, and a gossipy kind of philoso- 
phizing, than would be the ease when many branches of natural history 
are handled in succession. It has also induced some repetition, and per- 
haps the introduction of questionable anecdotes. There are reproductions 
of some hacknied stories, which have a very doubtful look, and were cer- 
tainly collected in an age less disposed than ours to a critical observation 
of facts. This, however, is bringing the book to a criterion the author 
never designed. It is rather to be read than criticised; and very plea- 
sant reading it is. 

Mr. Jesse begins with some general remarks, in which the intellectual 
qualities or powers of dogs occupy a prominent place; and not unde- 
servedly. Though we should not advance quite so far as Mr. Jesse seems 
inclined to go, there certainly are well-recorded facts which not only indi- 
cate a power beyond what is called instinct, but even above the “ half- 
reasoning elephant” of Pope. The story which Cowper has embalmed in 
verse, in The Dog and the Water Lily,” exhibits a mixture of perception, 
memory, and reasoning, without any aid from habit, of a very remarkable 
kind ; and some anecdotes in this volume indicate close approaches to 
a reason which savage tribes of the human race do not seem to possess. 
Walter Scott maintained that the “ communication between the canine 
species and ourselves might be greatly enlarged”: looking at the manner 
in which certain qualities are transmitted, and the way in which the facul- 
ties in dogs are sharpened by kindness, pains, and constant intereourse 
with a master, it is probable that they are capable of a great advance in 
their “ march of intellect,” not as mere trained curiosities, like the learned 
pig, but for inherent or self-possessed powers. But such speculations 
would lead us from Mr. Jesse’s book ; which, after its general disquisi- 
tion, proceeds to give an account enlivened by anecdotes of the principal 
breeds. This begins with the extinct Irish wolf-hound; and as much of 
the matter connected with him rests upon vague reminiscences, or tales 
of no suflicient authority, this is the least satisfactory chapter in the book. 
The bloodhound, too, is not proportionate to his fame, if indeed we have 
the genuine race; but the other breeds, especially the Newfoundland dog, 
the colly or shepherd’s dog, and all the varieties of sporting dogs from 

e o greyhounds, are very full and interesting, frequently relieved | 
terriers up to greyhounds, a 'y full and interesting, frequently relieved 
by the author's own reminiscences of favourite animals, and the scenes 
in which they bore a part. 

Mr. Jesse has also been assisted by correspondents, who contribute 
some of the freshest anecdotes in the book. Here are some from a com- 
munication, evidently by Mr. Berkeley: they are less remarkable than 
several in canine psychology, but they are curious and lively. The writer 
is giving a full account of his dogs of mark. 

“ Smoaker was a deer greyhound of the largest size, but of his pedigree I 
know nothing. In speed he was equal to any hare greyhound, at the same time | 
in spirit he was indomitable. He was the only dog I ever knew who was a match 
for a red stag single-handed. From living constantly in the drawingroom, and 
never being separated from me, he became acquainted with almost the meaning of 
every word, certainly of every sign. His retrieving of game was equal to any of 
the retrieving 1 ever saw in any other dogs. He would leap over any of the most 
dangerous spikes at a sign, walk up and come down any ladder, and catch with- 
out hurting it any particular fowl out of a number that was pointed out to him. 
If he missed me trom the drawingroom, and had doubts about my being in the 
house, he would go into the hall and look for my hat: if he found it, he would 
return contented ; but if he did not find it, he would proceed up stairs to a window 
at the very top of the house, and look from the window each way to ascertain if 
I were in sight. One day, in shooting at Cranford with his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, a pheasant fell on the other side of the stream. The river 
was frozen over; but in crossing to fetch the pheasant the ice broke and let 
Smoaker in, to some inconvenience. He picked up the pheasant, and instead of 
trying the ice again, he took it many hundred yards round to the bridge. 
Smoaker died at the great age of eighteen years, His son Shark was also a 
beautiful dog. He was by Smoaker out of a common greyhound bitch, called 
Vagrant, who had won a cup at Swaffham. Shark was not so powerful as 
Smoaker; but he was nevertheless a large-sized dog, and was a first-rate deer 
greyhound and retriever. He took his father’s place on the rug, and was insepa- 
rable from me. He was educated and entered at deer under Smoaker. When 
Shark was first admitted to the house, it chanced that one day he and Smoaker 
were left alone in a room with a table on which luncheon was laid: Smoaker 
might have been left for hours with meat on the table, and he would have died 
rather than have touched it; but at that time Shark was not proof against tempta- | 
tion. I left the room to hand some lady to her carriage, and as I returned by the 
window I looked in: Shark was on his legs, smelling curiously round the table; | 
whilst Smoaker had risen to a sitting posture, his ears pricked, his brow frown- | 
ing, and his eyes intensely fixed on his son's actions. After tasting several vi- 
ands, Shark’s long nose came in contact with about half a cold tongue: the morsel 
was too tempting to be withstood ; for all the look of curious anger with which his 
father was intensely watching, the son stole the tongue, and conveyed it to the 
floor. No sooner had he done so, than the offended sire rushed upon him, rolled 
him over, beat him, and took away the tongue.” ud . = 

“ The gazelle which came home from Acre in the Thunderer was one evening 
feeding from Mrs. B.'s plate at dessert, when Odion, the great deer-hound, who 
was beaten in my match against the five deer by an unlucky stab in the first 
course, came in by special invitation for his biscuit. The last deer he had seen 
previous to the gazelle he had coursed and pulled down. The strange expression 
of his dark face was beautiful when he first saw her; and, halting in his run up to 
me, he advanced more slowly directly to her; she met him also, in apparent 
wonder at his great size, and they smelled each other's faces. Odion then kissed 
her, and came to me for his biscuit, and never after noticed her. She will at times 
butt him, if he takes up too much of the fire; but this she will not do to Brenda, 
except in play; and if she is eating from Mrs. Berkeley’s hand, Brenda, by a pe- 

look, can send her away and take her place.” 

We quit the Berkeley narrative for Mr. Jesse. 

; KNOWLEDGE OF TIME. 

It is a curious fact that dogs can count time. I had, when a boy, a favourite 
terrier, which always went with me to church. My mother, thinking that he at- 
tracted too much of my attention, ordered the servant to fasten him up every 
Sunday morning. He did so once or twice, but never afterwards. Trim concealed 
himself every Sunday morning, and either met me as I entered the church, or I 
found him under my seat in the pew. Mr. Southey in his “Omniana” informs us 
that he knew of a dog which was brought up by a Catholic and afterwards sold 
to a Protestant, but still he refused to eat anything on a Friday. 


EFFECT OF CIVILIZATION ON THE VOICE. 

It is, I believe, a fact, and if so it is a curious one, that the dog in a wild state 
only howls; but when he becomes the friend and companion of man, he has then 
wants and wishes, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, to which in his wilder state 
he appears to have been a stranger. His vocabulary, if it may be so called, then 
increases in order to express his enlarged and varying emotions. 

CANINE JEALOUSY. 

Mr. Charles Davis, huntsman of her Majesty's stag-hounds, informed me that “a 
friend of his had a fine Newfoundland dog, who was a great favourite with the 
family. While this dog was confined in the yard, a pet lam was given to one of 
the children, and which the former soon discovered to be sharing a great portion 
of those caresses which he had been in the habit of receiving. This circumstance 
produced so great an effect on the poor animal that he fretted, and became ex- 
tremely unwell, and refused to eat. Thinking that exercise might be of use to 
him, he was let loose. No sooner was this done, than the dog watched his oppor- 
tunity, and seized the lamb in his mouth. He was seen conveying it down a lane, 
about a quarter of a mile from his master’s house, at the bottom of which the 
river Thames flowed. On arriving at it, he held the lam under water till it was 
drowned, and thus effectually got rid of his rival. Oa examining the lamb, it 
did not appear to have been bitten or otherwise injured; and it might almost be 
supposed that the dog had chosen the easiest death in removing the ooject of his 
dislike.” 

We grieve over the extinction of human tribes or races; but they ap- 
pear to perish only when they have fulfilled their allotted task, and when 
longer existence would render them aliens and strangers in their own 
land. The same process goes on with the animal kingdom. The Irish 
wolf-hound does not seem to have survived the last Irish wolf by a cen 
tury; the present generation may look upon the last otter-hound, a 
gift from Walter Scott to the Earl of Cadogan, but the offer of a hundred 
pounds has failed in obtaining a female; the mastiff has been so crossed 
that it is rarely met with pure; we have our own doubts about the purity 
of the bloodhound, and Mr. Jesse’s authority for saying that the true 
English bull-dog is much less common than he was—what, indeed, 
should he live for, when bull-baiting is extinet ? 











PUBLICATIONS RECKIVED. 
From May \st to May 7th. 
Books. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. By Faward Jesse, Esq., Author of 
Natural History,” &c.” With Llustrations. 

A Year and a Day in the East; or Wanderings over Land and Sea. By 
Mrs. Eliot Montanban. 

The Industrial History of Free Nations, considered in relation to their 
Domestic Institutions and External Policy. By W. Torrens M‘Cullagh. 
In two volumes. 

South Australia and its Mines; with an Historical Sketch of the Colony 
under its several Administrations, to the period of Captain Grey's De- 
parture. By Francis Dutton. ae 

Notes and Recollections of a Profi ssional Life. By the late William Fer- 
gusson, Esq., M.D., Inspector-Genersl of Military Hospitals. Edited by 
his Son, James Fergusson. 


“ Gleanings in 











The Epistle to the Hebrews; being the substance of three Lectures deli- 
vered in the Chapel of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, on the 
foundation of Bishop Warburton. With a Preface, containing a Review of 
Mr. Newman's Theory of Development. By Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., &e. 

[Several years since, we reviewed some lectures on Education by Mr. Maurice, 
which raised higher expectations than the present volume altogetler gratifies. 
There is a deficiency in grasp and clearness of object in the lecturer's endeavour 
to connect the necessity of the Messiah and of Christianity with the Epistle which 
he takes for his text. “We feel as if we were gazing through a mist, at an object 
which sometimes appears indistinctly, and at times baffles our view. This, 
however, is only one-third of the series: when the other two parts uppear, they 
may give a consistency and weight to the present lectures, in which they are now 
somewhat deficient. 

The preface is better than the book. It is a skilful analysis and review of Mr. 
Newman’s theory, that Christianity is not to be sought in the Scriptures, but in 
history—that is in its “development.” Mr. Maurice seems to succeed best in 
controversy ; he requires an opponent to bring him ont. ] 

Imaginations and Imitations. By Hope. 

{A number of occasional poems in a very handsome volume; not a bad type of 
the contents, whose excellence is of an external kind. The style is fluent, the 
verse smooth and sounding, so-that the reader at first expects he has really fallen 
upon poetry; but that notion is soon dissipated. He finds the thoughts too often 
common or imitative, and the subject expanded to weakness. The force and 
condensation, which, whether in prose or verse, is requisite to impress a reader, 
are wanting; and there is none of the vivacity of imagination necessary to con- 
stitute poetry. ] 

A Manual of Classical Mythology; or a Companion to the Greek and Latin 
Poets. With a copious Lexicon-Index. By Thomas Swinburne Carr, 
Classical Master in King’s College, London; and Author of the “ Manual 
of Roman Antiquities,” &c. - Tr 

[This is a very able book; well arranged, and well treated. The principal 
articles are classed in three divisions, of the greater gods, the lesser gods, and the 
heroes; the last section containing a history of the event—as the Trojan war— 
as well as of the adventures of the actors. “Perhaps these larger subjects, though 
the essential information is conveyed in a small space, are less remarkable than 
the index, which not merely refers the reader to the numerous topics touched in 
the text, but contains a condensed account of the names of interior importance. 
So much information packed up in so small a compass we have rarely seen. It 
may be added, that more of caution in the moral tone is used by Mr. Carr than is 
usually displayed in classical dictionaries. ] 

A Manual of English Grammar, adapted to the Use of Classical and the 
Upper Classes in Parochial Schools. By the Reverend Charles J. Smith, 
M.A., of Christchurch, Oxford, &e. ’ 

[ The distinguishing characteristic of this little book is the higher quality of its 
explanations; the rules being based upon principles. A third section, calle 
Criticism, follows Syntax; containing simple and sensible directions on the use 
of words, so as to teach one of the first qualities of style, a proper diction. ] 

Steps to Knowledge, or Cyclopedia for Youth. Being familiar Explanations 
of Things we See, Hear, and Read of. By Mrs. Bourne, Authoress of 
“ The Crooked Sixpence,” &c. 

[ An attempt to compress the circle of modern art and science into a single vo- 
lume, and that not a very large one, for the use of children. It is in the form of 
question and answer. ] 

The Archeological Journal. Published under the direction of the Central 
Committee of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and ~~ 
for the Encouragement and Prosecution of Researches into the Arts 
Monuments of the Early and Middle Ages. Volume II. . 

[This handsome volume contains papers on a great variety of antiquarian sub- 
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ects, some of them interesting as well as curious and learned; and the profusion | 


of beautiful 

attractive. 
The Elements of Architecture. 

bendary, &e. 

[A popular account of the various styles of architecture, and some of the principal 

edifices; with an exposition of the leading principles of each, and some cnt ical re- 

marks displaying knowledge and good taste. <A capital book for the 

of general res 


illustrations, engraved on copper and wood, render even dry topics 


By the Reverend J. W. M'Gauley, Pre- 






yrmation 







iamentary Elections Register, for ascertaining the Results of 

any Gener: = Election, or the State of Parties as represented in the nts 
of Commons at any period during the continuance of any existing Parlia- 
ment. 

fA ruled account-book, with columns appropriated to vari 

nected with elections for the user to fill in. The space seems very co 

the accountant. ] 

[The publications of the week are again running upon reprint ats 

The Literary listory of the Middle Ages: comprehen an Account of 
the State of Learning from the close of the Reign of Augustus to its Re- 
vival in the Fifteenth Century. By the Reverend Joseph Berington. 
(Bogue’s European Library.) 

This is one of the most valuable ‘works whic +h Mr. Bogue has p uly 
ropean Library, not even excepting “ Guizot’s History of the | inglish Rev lution.” 
What adds to the value of the work is that it v not 
where such a cor te, and, in the main, just view of the authors and the liter 
ture of Europe from the deciine of Roman learning to its revival about the m . 
of the fifteen th century, can be found. The author, born in 1: 13, was of a 
Shropshire family; an i, after an education at St. Omers, became a priest of the 
Romish Church: but his life was devoted to literature; and his labours were un- 
remitting from his first appearance as an author, in 1776, till the publication in 
1814 of his vat work, The Literary History of the Mi ges. Something 
of the wid id more exact knowle: rd to national 
as apart m La literat but if he had 
the superficial character of his age in this walk of learning, he had also its ac- 
complishments, its finish, and its tone. 

The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magni fi ent. By William Ros- 
coe. Eighth edition. Revised by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. (Bolin’s Standard 
Library.) 

This is t! npletest edition of Roscoe's “ Life of Lorenzo”; containing a 
illustrative matter published in the author's appendix. The quantity of matter 
contained in the volume is enormous: when we l ok at the number of pages, 
(nearly six hundred,) the fulness of the type without crowding or indistinetness, 
and tle whole style of the volume, we are tempted to pronounce it the clieapest 
book we ever cn ounte red. 

Peni sular Scenes and Sketches. 
manca. 

A cheap reprint from Blackwood of the striking and vigorous papers illustra- 
tive of Spanish character and guerilla warfare which excited so much attention i 
that periolical. The volume is small, but the quantity great, from the use ot 
a type which presents much reading in little space. 

The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, the Poisoner of the Seventeenth Century; 
a Romance of Old Paris. By Albert Smith. (Standard Novels.) 

A novel founded on the celebrated pois ming “case” of the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers, which occurred in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
was also published in a magazine, and is now stamped standard by Mr. Bentley. } 

SERIALS. 

Livonian Tales. By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic 
Home and Colonial Library.) 

The Poews of Thomas Davis. 
(Duiiy’s Library of Ireland.) 

New Perropicar, 

The Patric % Edited by John Burke, Esq., Author of ‘ The Peerage,’ 

&c. No. I. May. 
[A mag: azine devoted to ‘he 2 uldry, gene: alog gy, and fam ily antiquities ; which last 
embrace a wide range in biography, mansions exi istent or in ru? ad so forth. 
There are also to be reviews of books, original tales connected witl. the knightly, 
the noble, or the priestly past, and perhaps the present, as well as a sort of 
monthly register of births, deaths, and marriages, among all up to or above the 
s genteel.” 
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With Notes and Historical Ilustrations. 





’atrician. | 
ILLusTRATED WorKs. 
The Heroines of Shakspeare; comprising all the principal Female Cha- 
racters in the P lays of the great Poet. Engraved under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Heath. Vart 1. 
[The commencement of a series of studies of female beanty, with pleasing expres- 
sion in accordance with the artists’ ideas of the character proper to each. They 
are prettily designed, in pure taste, and very nicely engraved. The artists are mi 
Hayter and John W. Wright.) 
Mar. 


Map of the World on Mercator's Projection; show ing the British Pos- 
sessions, with the date of their Accessions, Population, &c.; all the exist- 
ing Steam-navigation, the Overland Route to India, with the proposed 
extension to Australia. Also the Route to Australia via Panama. By 
Smith Evans. 





M US I C. 
FOURTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
BEETHOVEN'S Mass in D, the grand attraction at this concert, corresponds 
in its kind to the Posthumous Quartets, which, through the diligent study 
and perfect execution of Sivori and his companions, have made so profound 
an impression lately; not, however, without partial dissentients among 
musicians of indisputable taste and liberality of feeling. To expect, there- 
fore, that the enormous crowd which the fame of Beethoven's Mass col- 
lected received a due impression of it, would be absurd: a glance at the 
faces right and left during the performance was the test, and showed the 
“pensive public” agonizing at an extraordinary rate with “thoughts be- 
yond the reaches of their souls.” If musicians versed in all the forms and 
precedents of the art find themselves not a little mystified in the hearing of 
four parts as clearly articulated as they can be,—acknowledging in the quar- 
tets a sort of music to the due understanding and enjoyment of which they 
aspire—distrusting their present sensations when disagreeable, accepting all 
the pleasure they can get, and taking the rest upon trust,—-much more must 


the miscellaneous public be embarrassed in contemplating the vast ideal of | 


the deaf Beethoven in regard to church music, at their first contact with 
the solemn and mysterious sounds which he had meditated in his long 
Silence and separation in one sense from human society. Enough is done 
by the crowded audience, and in the respectful hearing of the pro 
duction, to certify the musical progress of the age. For our part, who | 
have now heard this great orchestral work with its full complement of in- | 
struments on three occasions,—once at the house of a private gentleman | 


By the Author of “ The Student of Sala- | 


The fiction | 


New titles, or changes in the cld, oceupy of course a prominent fea- | 








and amateur where vocal rehearsals and preparations were very assiduously 
made, another time by the Choral Harn at the ¢ it) of London Ta- 
vern, and lastly by the Philharmonic,—we are inclined to esteem the first 
as the truest utterance of the pro! ler spirit of the composition. The 
instrumental part on Monday last 1 © obviously a very careful extem- 
porary reading, in which mechanic: al accuracy and the dread of a hitch— 
fatal in a work of this complex description—engrossed atts while the 

























refinement and beauty of style which grow out of a perfect study and its 
consequent ease of mind were absent. The fortes, throughout the Mass, 
; i , iposition—those 


were im} 10S! ing enough; but the fi 
‘ and sombre efi 
threugh a preva 
maugre its ancier 
sssions and bare fifths and thirds i 
ited its imposing effect by being too loud. 
parts ot the comporit 


of Beethoven— 
The “Et 
> two-part pro- 
e voice and the 
‘ The s objection 
may be made to all the more delicate more prac- 
tice and experience of the due proportions between the voice and accom- 
paniment were required to achieve what the score promises. There are 
electrics ul eflects in the work here and there, which ik with the 
boldest imaginings of the Symphoni: s of Beethoven. The chord of F 
sharp minor in one place with the trombones, after a cadence in F natural, 
is of this kind; and was well brought out. The prelude for two tenors, 
two violone bass, and flutes, whicl h introduces the celestial Benedictus 
and Hosanna— ahem ther the finest and most poetical conception of the whole 
work—will sound better when its character is more fa . ‘The violin 
solo, with the flutes below and the pedal note of the horns, formed an ex- 
quisite combination. Though Mr. blagrove stopped in the altitudes of his 
instrument with great purity, he did not make his whole solo tell as it 
should have done, particularly in the capricious ascents and descents of the 
G in triplets, while the voices, if we recollect rightly, have a sequence. 
The high notes of Miss Sabilla No " the same movement were exqui- 
sitely pure d of a ringing fine y of tone: her fe | taste in 
this class of ‘aoreile ar e consp sicuous. e e must also commend several fine 
combinations of the basses, F, Lablache and A. Novello. The chorus did 
their difficult duty ae and the s i, notwithstanding the screaming 
heights at which they had occasi« enter—unknown in the old 
ical masters—were never conspicuously at fault. Although a brilliant 
‘ert-room with its dressed crowd will never form the true arena for this 
solemn mass, it is still a work too great in its influence on the progress of 
the art for us not to congratul 1i j nd wish it 
veated at some future one. 
Mozart's Sinfonia in G minor m 
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tate in the pro- 





gramme, as it does in fact among sym] of this grand 
und impassioned work, so often marred by nts among the wind- 
instruments, was on this occasion perfectly correct; and the minuet and 


trio were encored. 





Piatti exhibited wonderful executio: he equalit ne and com- 
id he has obtained over the whole finger-board of the vi lo, ina 





ght piece of his own composition, which did not do him justice; and, 
whether we are to attribute it to the excessive heat, or to his uncomfortable 
position in the orchestra, in which there was scarcely room for any solo- 
player, his octave passages were certainly not in tune. ( ! have 
more favourable opportunities by and by of no are this extraordinary 
artist, whose quartet-playing is said to be perfecti 

Beethoven's Choral Fantasia was nicely caine and, though never 
ery profoundly interesting, it is a welcome nove from time to time. 








THE MUSICAL UNION, 
The chamber performances conducted by Mr. Ella, which regularly sue- 
ceed the Philharmonic concerts on the morning following, increase in inte- 
rest; and as they now occupy a ground relinquished in part by that so- 


en artist of celebrity, in 


ciety—namely, the speedy production of every for 
music adapted to dis splay his powers in the most interesting point of view— 
they promise to eclipse the popularity of their predecessor in many respects. 
Not only do they exhibit new faces, but n w style and 1 studies, en- 
larging the notions of the hearer, and giving him a true idea of the actual 
cultivation of practical music. 








In the smaller circle of a chamber concert, 
| the enjoyment of an approach to the performer and of an intimate acquaint- 
| ance with his powers, is always more easily attainable than amidst the 
pomp of an orchestra or the bustle of a concerto. Another point greatly 
to the advantage of Ella as director, is the judgment he manifests in se- 
lecting particular people as the interpreters of particular compositions, 
Thus, nothing could be better than placing Hausmann to the violoncello 
in Spohr's Nonetto: the brilliant imitative passages between the violin and 
bass, owing to the superabundant vigour of this performer, came out 
with a force and articulation which we have rarely heard. The soft 
tones and beautiful combinations of the wind-instruments, by the 
élite of the Italian Opera band, rendered this work delicious in its 
contrasts. Mozart's exquisite Quartet in G was played with great gusto 
by Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, and Hausmann; and the grand trio in B flat, in 
which Madame Oury sustained the pianoforte part, Delofire the violin, and 
Hausmann the violoncello, was rendered in perfection. Madame Oury shows 
high intelligence of the true style of this class of music, in which she has 
profited by the counsel of Beethoven: her execution is also exceedingly 
clear and finished. An Andante of Romberg for the Violoncello w: ~ given 
by Herr Kellermann, from Copenhagen; and it exhibited his tone and sing- 
ing powers on his instrument most favourably. The morning's music 
pleased everybody; and it was no slight additional gratilication to those 
who were in the secret, to know that the celebrated Onslow, whose music 
has been so often heard while himself has been so little seen, was present 
to witness the improvement in English taste manifest in the atte ntion paid 
to this classical performance. It was unusually interesting to see one who 
has so long mainte ained a place in the vicinity of Moz: art and Beethoven. 








FIN E ~ ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Tuts is the best exhibition that has been seen at the R val Academy for 
several years past. The painters, as with one accord, appear to have re solved 
on showing what they could do; and the result is an array r of talent that 
not only raises the character of these annual displays, but adds to the re- 
putation of English art. The impression made on the visiters the first day 
was most exhilarating: on every side congratulations were exchanged at 
the welcome improvement; and the sight of a group of foreigners seru- 
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tinizing the pictures, instead of making Englishmen feel ashamed of their 
countrymen’s inferiority, caused a glow of pride and exultation. Indeed, 
what is so gratifying in this exhibition is the thoroughly national cha- 
racter of the great majority of pictures: there is less than usual of the 
fashionable Gothic mannerism; and those sterling qualities of colour and 
expression for which our school is famed are often combined with masterly 
drawing and composition. Most of the subjects, too, are those that our 
artists excel in, both as regards selection and treatment. Landscape and 
genre pictures predominate; and display a degree of delicacy and refine- 
ment in sentiment and execution, that gives value to the humblest class of 
themes. ‘The heroic style has found a more fitting field for its votaries in 


| 


Westminster Hall: the rooms of the Academy are too low for the lofty | 


aspirations of ambitious spirits; and we are content to enjoy ground flights 
in the world of reality and common lite, knowing that there is a place set 
apart for more sublime soarings. 

The greatest work is Maclise’s large picture, The Ordeal by Touch: a 
fine composition, in which the subject is dramatically, though theatrically, 
expressed; and with a concentration of purpose that gives unity and im- 
pressiveness to the design. ‘The accused, with his face averted, has just 
touched the corpse, from which the blood starts; bringing down upon him 
the condemnatory glances of the whole assembly, and the vehement denun- 
ciation of the widowed mother. 
manner; the drawing is masterly; and there is more appropriate character 
in the faces than has been usual with Maclise. 

But the gem of the collection—and it is one of lustrous brilliancy—is 
Mulready’s little episode from the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown: for richness and splendour of colour, exquisite finish, and lumi- 
nous depth of tone, it is inimitable. The Dutch painters must “ pale their 
ineffectual fires” before its glowing brightness. And for intensity of ex- 
pression it is remarkable; though the scrutiny of a piece of silk, by a 
pretty woman over a shop-counter, is a small point to hit with so much force. 


The painting is iu the artist’s metallic | 


an old English cottage, a shady Jane and a sheltered valley, are the sub 
jects of his pictures; which are remarkable for great lightness and freedom 
of execution, with equal delicacy of touch and purity of tone. 

Danby has two of his highly-finished poetical landscapes, with solemn 
effects of glowing twilight: Sunrise, and Dawn, are the phases intended, but 
the hot and lurid tone of both pictures is more characteristic of evening 
than morning; and we heard the sunrise eulogized as a sunset. Roberts 
has several of his architectural views of Ezypt; Harding has made a 
great success in oils in a rich and powerful painting of Verena; Linton has 
come out with surprising force in two grand Italian landscapes; and Sidney 
Cooper has a large cattle-piece that is equal to Cuyp. 

The rising painters also, to whom one looks as the attraction of future 
exhibitions, have put forth fresh claims to admiration this year. Messrs. 
Webster, Frith, Egg, Elmore, Ward, Goodall, Johnstone, Charles Landseer, 
Poole, Frost, and Stone, have each produced pictures of sterling merit, that 
show an advance in their art. 

The portraits generally are inferior. Grant’s equestrian portraits of the 
Queen and Prince Albert are the most conspicuous pictures; but Watson 
Gordon's of Mr. Grant and Lord Robertson, the late Thomas Duncan's of 
himself, Hollins’s of the two daughters of Dr. Chambers, and others by 
Linnell and Knight, are the chief exceptions to the rule of mediocrity. 

The miniature room, besides the usual display of pictures on ivory by 
Thorburn, Ross, and Carrick, water-colour drawings by Alfred Chalon— 
Richmond is missing this year—and chalk sketches by Laurence, contains 
a small highly-wrought cartoon by Cope, of Edward the Third knighting the 


| Black Prince, that is not only far superior to his first and larger cartoon, 


From choosing a gown to choosing a goddess in great want of one, is a | 


transition forced upon the visiter by the gorgeous hues that Etty has | 


lavished on Juno's peacocks, in his Choice of Paris: a picture in which he 
has dared to enter into a rivalry with Rubens. But the English painter's 
forms want the fleshy solidity and powerful drawing of the great Fleming; 
and the modern paint looks chalky in the lights, dirty in the shadows, 
and crude in concord, compared with the transparent mellowness and deep- 
toned harmony of the old picture. In another painting, a lunette of Circe 
and the Syrens, Etty is still more smeary and smudgy than in this: his 
beautiful Sea-Bather is depicted with greater purity and power of flesh tint: 
but he is not equal to his former self, though very much superior to some 
of his recent performances. 

While the eye is stimulated with bright colour, let us look at Turner's 
pictures; of which there are six that are radiant with light. One of a pair 
of Venetian scenes, where an expanse of sky and water is flooded with 
golden atmosphere, called Going to the Ball, is a blaze of sunshine that 
dazzles the sight; the pendant picture, Returning from the Ball, serving as 
a foil to the beaming brilliancy of its companion. Turner has also another 
couple of Whalers, wonderful compositions of light and colour; and a 
pair of pyrotechnic caprices of marvellous brilliancy, Undine, and The Angel 
in the Sun: tours de force that show how nearly the gross materials of the 
pallette can be made to emulate the source of light—of the figures we can 
only say that Turner seems to have taken leave of form altogether. 

Leslie has a Scene from Roderick Random—reading the will—that is a 
complete comedy of living character: for individuality and closeness to na- 
ture it is equal to Wilkie’s of a similar subject; and it has the satirical hu- 
mour of Hogarth, with a refinement and elegance of style peculiar to Leslie. 
The booby heir’s grin of complacency as he is congratulated by the lawyer 
and the parson, the disconsolate looks of the women, and the dogged in- 
dignation of the old commodore, are expressed to the life; and the grim- 
visaged, gap-toothed steward, reflected in the glass, is a fine touch of art: 
the reflection is a comment on the physiognomy itself. As a piece of 
painting alone it is admirable. Another smaller picture by Leslie, of A 
Mother and Child, is as pure in sentiment as the natural affection it so 
charmingly expresses. He has also painted Mr. Charles Dickens as Cap- 
tain Bobadil. 

Edwin Landseer has four fine pictures: not mere portraits of dogs and 
horses, but living scenes full of mind and character. The Stag at Bay— 
a noble beast, whose branching antlers are relieved against a black mass of 
storm-clouds, as he stands in the water assailed by the dogs—is a grand 
work, as much above common animal-painting as a poetical idea is above 
a commonplace fact. In a pair of pictures— Time of War, and Time of 
Peace—the artist also has made his power of painting animals and realities 
subservient to the expression of a thought that derives freshness from the 
painter's skill: the dead troopers and dying horses lying among the 
blackened ruins of a cottage under a lurid canopy of smoke and fire, form 
an effective contrast to the serenity and beauty of the scene illustrative of 
peace,—on the top of a cliff overlooking a sea-port town, a flock of sheep 
and goats are browsing, and children playing among them, while a lamb 
bites the grass that has grown in the mouth of a rusty cannon. The 


painting is equal to the poetry of the scene, and both have the charm of 


perfect truth and simplicity. There is another picture of Edwin Landseer, 
called Refreshment—a boy and girl feeding a horse with carrots and tur- 
nips—characteristic of the Continent, and exquisitely painted. 

Eastlake has a picture full of tender and delicate expression—a Visit to 
the Nun. Hart has made a great advance in style in a lunette entitled 
Psalmody. Collins has two of his sweet, fresh coast-scenes; and Withering- 
ton has materially improved in his landscapes. 
subjects this year: woody glades with water, a river scene with falling 


shower, a harvest-field, and a village-green, that have all the charm of 


local truth and rural simplicity, and are painted with increased skill. 
Stanfield is more powerful than ever: his large picture, a Scene on the 
Zuyder Zee, with Dutch boats lying off the coast in a calm bright evening, 
is admirable for its careful finish and glowing tone of colour; but the 
triumph of his art, as a marine-painter, is the stormy sea in a small pic- 
ture of a Dutch Dogger, in the great room—the waves are absolutely in 
motion, and the stress of the gale is shown in its effects on the vessel. His 
view of Ponte Ruito is a clever picture also; but Stanfield’s element is 
the sea. 

Creswick has several of his charming scenes of tranquil seclusion, dap- 
pled with sun and shade, where a sense of hoar antiquity and rural quiet 
are blended to produce a feeling of repose: the Terrace Garden at Haddon, 
With its yew-tree walk and time-stained balustrades, a river’s bank with 


Lee has a variety of 
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but is an elevated and impressive design, and well worthy of the theme and 
the place. 

The display of sculpture is deficient in interest: portrait-statues and busts 
predominate. 

We shall have more to say of this gratifying exhibition. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 5th March, at Government House, Fort Thornton, the Lady of his Excellency 
Norman William Macdonald, Gevernor of the Colony of Sierra Leone, of a son and heir, 

On the 30th April, at the Royal Military Colleze, Sandhurst, the Wife of Captain W- 
Walker, Sixty-ninth Regiment, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Balbirnie, Fifeshire, the Lady Georgiana Balfour, of twins, a son and 
a daughter. 

On the Ist May, at Mereworth Castle, Lady de Despencer, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Higher Ardwick Lodge, near Manchester, the Lady of Captain Cleather, 
of twin sons, one of whom was still-born. 

On the 3d, at Knapton House, Norfolk, Lady Robinson, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Wardie Lodge, Edinburgh, the Lady of the Hon. and Rey. John Saudi- 
lands, of a son, 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 2d October, at Koonunga, South Australia, William Maturin, Esq., Auditor- 
General, to Charlotte Owen, second daughter of Captain C, H. Bagot, M.L.C., of Koo- 
nunga, formerly of the County of Clare, Ireland. 

On the 18th December, at Port Louis, Mauritius, Robert M‘Kerrell, Esq., to Emily 
Pauline, fourth daughter of Colonel Stavelly, C.B. 

On the 3d March, at Goruckpore, Lieutenant William R. Y. Haig, of the Fifty-second 
Bengal Native Infantry, to Caroline Bevan, youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Wilcox, M.A, of Pembroke College, Oxford, Rector of Stonham, Suffolk. 

On the 27th, at the Cathedral, Bombay, Alexander Kinloch Forbes, Esq., of the 
Bombay Civil Service, youngest son of the late John Forbes Mitchell, Esq., of 
Thainston, Aberdeenshire, to Margaret Moir, third daughter of Henry David Forbes, 
Esq., of Balgowrie, in the same county. 

On the 4th May, at Tamerton Foliott, Plymouth, Francis R. Sabonadiere, Esq., of 
Pussalave, Ceylon, to Emily, daughter of the late Lieatenant-General John Murray, for 
many years Governor of Demerara. 

On the 5th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Charles Manners, youngest son 
of the Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of Heury Stafford 
Northcote, Esq., of Pynes House, Devon. 

On the 5th, at St. Paul’s Church, Southsea, Captain Cardew, Seventy-fourth High- 
landers, second son of Colonel Cardew, Royal Engineers, to Harriett Anne Collier, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Fenwick, Royal Engineers. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Right Hon. James Stuart 
Wortley, Judge-Advocate-General, and M.P. for Bute, youngest son of the late Lord 
Wharncliffe, tothe Right Hon. Jane Lawley, only daughter of Lord and Lady Wenlock. 

On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Miss Knightley, only child of the late 
John Wightwick Knightley, Esq., of Otfchurch, Bury, Warwickshire, to Lord Guernsey, 
eldest son of the Earl of Aylesford. 

DEATHS, 

On the 28th April, at the Residentiary House, Chester, Susanna, the Wife of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Clarke, and only daughter of the late John James Majendie, D.D., 
Canon of Windsor. 

On the Ist May, at Brockhurst, near Gosport, the Rev. Frederick William Ryle, M.A. 
Incumbent of Elson, and Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; in his 25th year. 

On the 2d, at Derby, Adiniral the Hon. Henry Curzon; in his 81st year. 

On the 4th, at Brighton, Mary, the Wife of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the 
Royal Academy. 

On the 4th, at St. Alphage, Canterbury, Ann, Relict of Mr. Drayson Moore, late of 
the East india Company's Maritime Service; in her 93d year. 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 5. 


PARTNERSIUPS DISSOLVED. 

S. and A. Glendinning, Huddersticld, woollen-cloth-merchants—Reading and Hill, 
Edgeware Road, coach-builders—Pile and Mead, White Hart Court, Bishopszate Street, 
wine-merchants—Heppenstall and Hills, Sheffield, stock-brokers— Spilman and Hunter, 
Gainsborough, curriers—Naish and Co. Moorgate Street, bootmakers—Blackwell and 
Williams, Old Montague Street, Whitechapel, lucifer-manufacturers—Burgess and 
Leach, Manchester, joiners—Hartley and Heath, Gigygleswick, Yorkshire, a:tornies—T. 
and G. Hebblethwaite, Mirfield, Yorkshire, maltsters—Page and Calrow, Nottingham, 
lace-manufacturers—Forthergill and Wall, Manchester, grocers—Marshall and Son, 
Nottingham, painters—St. John and Co. New Bond Street, encaustic-tile-manufac- 
turers—Scholes and Co, Crompton, Lancashire, coal-proprietors—Scholes and Gartside, 
Sholvermoor, Lancashire, colliers—Vhillippo and Francis, Norwich, surgeons—Hill and 
Co. Exeter, chemists ; as far as regards J. Hill—Blackaller and Short, Liverpool, sail- 
makers—Butt and Satchell, Cambridge, milliners—Eden and Hollis, Fenchurch Build- 
ings, opticians— Richardson and Son, Liverpool, coopers—Soffe and Stride, Eling Mill, 
Hampshire, millers—R. and H, Anderson, Liverpool, linendrapers—-Solomon and Co. 
Exeter, tailors—Sykes and Co. Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manufacturers ; as 
far as regards L. J er—Butterworth and Co. Shaw Clough, Lancashire, wool-carders 
—Waites and Co. Wakefield, twine-manufacturers—Merchants’ Company, Liverpool, 
carriers—Parker and Hebden, York, tick-manufacturers -- Johnson and Pearson, Louth, 
druggists—Oldham and Sons, Kingston-upon-Hull, millwrights—Hutchinson and Co- 
Liverpool, glass-bottle-manufacturers ; as tar as regards J. Hutchinson. 

BANKERUPTS. 

Brook, Witt1aM, Manchester, stutf-merchant, to surrender May 18, June 15: s0- 
licitors, Mr. Hammond, Furnival’s Inn ; Messrs. Bennett, Manchester ; official assignee, 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Dattey, Joun, and Inskipp, ALFRED, Long Lane, Bermondsey, leather-manufac- 
turers, May 15, June 16: solicitor, Mr. Loughborough, Austinfriars; official assiguee, 
Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

MILLER, Joseru, Whittlebury Street, Hampstead Road, painter, May 12, June 16 ; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lacey and Co. New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Prrscu, Joun WILLIAM, Sackville Street, tailor, May 12, June 12: solicitors, Davies 
and Son, Warwick Street, Regent St. ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St- 

STAPLEs, EpwakpD Josepn, Bristol, surgeon, May 18, June 18: solicitors, Stevens 
and Co. Gray’s Inn Square ; Mr. Perkins, Bristo! ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 
































THE SPECTATOR. 


ion-agent, May 19, June 16: solicitors, Sieien. 
Mr. Sykes, Huddersfield ; official as- 








TAYLOR, Joun, Huddersfeld, commis 
Megyison and Co. King’s Road, Bedford Row ; 
signee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

TAYLon, Josera, Liverpool, merchant, May 19, June 12 . 
ami Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Rogerson and Radcliffe, Liverpool ; 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool 

Tnomrson, Wiiiiam, Crutchediriars, wine-merchant, May 1, June 16: solicitors, Al- 
ien and Nicol, Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

UFroap, Joun George, Holloway, brewer, May 12, June 13: solicitor, Mr. Peachey, 
Salisbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

VALLE, Jutes, Manchester, silk-printer, May 12, June 16: solicitors, Messrs. Reed 

and L angford, Friday Strect ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

SAMUEL Mos.ey, Liverpool, cotton-dealer, May 15, June 9: solicitors, Johnson 
femple ; Mr. Bremner, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr.Morgan, Liverpool. 

Wa tens, Ilenay, Bristol, victualler, May 22, June 18: solicitor, Mr. Hassell, Bris- 
tol; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Weston, James, Bishopsgate Street Within, hatter, May 12, June 16: 
Wilkinson, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

WIttis, Joseru, Bucklersbury, eating-house-keeper, May 15, June 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 
3 tulph, Shepherd’s Court, Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
builders— May 29, “henry Bristol, brewer—May 26, Jones, Usk, Monmonthshire, 
linendraper—May 26, Mathe and Moore, Liverpool, merchants, May 26, Webster and 
Harrisson, Liverpool, merchants —May 26, Fairclough, Liverpool, scrivener—May 26, 
Pemberton, Liverpool, merchant— May Threlfall, Liverpool, banker—May 27, Ro- 
berts, Plasyn Derwen, Denbighshire, miller 
chants—May 27, Bell, Kingston-upon-Tlull, seed-crusher. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shorn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 29, Dowg lass, Vigo Street, cloth-manufacturer—May 27, Turner, Houndsditch, 
carpenter— May 27, Childs, Queen Ann Street, Cavendish Street, tailor— May 28, Ward, 
Ludgate Strect, papermanntacturer May 28, Spedding, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
zinc-manufacturer—May 26, Urlwin, Watford, fellmonger—Ma 
Derwen, Denighshire, farmer—May 29, Littler, Liverpool, draper—May 27, Brady, 
Aston-nigh-Birminzham, commission-agent— Ms Smith, Birmingham, ironfounder. 

To be qranted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 26. 

Self, Sun Street, Bishopsgate Without, plamber—Harris, Leadenhall Market, butcher 
—Arnold, Derby, cheesefactor—Alldritt, Rugeley, Staffordshire, rope-maker-— Wilkin- 
son, Haslingden, Laneashire, joiner—Barker, Flixton, Lancashire, Grag-grinder— 
Hutchinson, Halifax, iron-founder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Evans, Liverpool, ironmonger ; first div. of 4s. 9d. May 4, or any subsequent Monday 
Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Chambers, Ashton- under-Lyne, tailor; first div. of 63¢. May io 
or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. aser, Manchester—Todd, Manchester, dealer in 
cotton goods ; second div. of 7jd. M 19, or any subsequent Tues Mr. Fra 
Manchester—Stovin, Birmin gham, coach- -proprietor ; final diy. of 3¢. any riday; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham. __— 


solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
official assignee, 
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Friday, May 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Buchanan and Parlane, Liverpool, timber-merchants —Pearson and Troughton, ship- 
builders—Fox and Banks, Liverpool, brokers—J. and A. Wadsworth, Sheftield, joiners 
—Firth and Son, Halifax, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Lawton and Co. Huddersfield, 
manufacturers of fancy waiste 9 ig” 8; as far as regards B. Holdroyd—Phipps and Co. 
Bath, curriers ; as far a sgards J. ington—Cheetham and Wrigley, Oldham, hat- 
manufacturers — Dic ze r ond Clark, ‘ rane Court, Fleet Street, embossers—Boast and 
Shillito, Leeds, coach-builders—Clarke and Co. Aldermanbury, warchousemen—Crown 
Colliery, Siston, Gloucestershire—Thomas and Co, Cloak Lane, attornies; as far 
as regards W. Thomas—Robson and Co. Durham, plasterers—J. and W. Bennett, 
Birmi: am, stone-imasons— Wild and Co. Walmerley-cum-Shuttleworth, cotton-spin- 
ners—Gintherr and Staple, Basing Lane, merchant-factors—Webb and Killick, Knights- 
bridge, silversmiths W. - and R. $8. Green, Tichtield, saddlers—Young and Lawson, 
Manbeen, Elgin, disti INSOLVENT. 

SEABROOK Grorce, L uto n, Bedfordshire, straw-hat-manufacturer, May 5. 

BANKRUP 

ABRAHAMS, Joun Dopswortn, York, tailor, to surrender May 19, June 16: solicitors, 
Nr. Rushworth, Staple Inn; Mr. Jackman, York; and Mr. Harle, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Mr. Youny, Lee:'s 

CLARKE, ISeNJAMIN, Stroud, grocer, May 19, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Kearsey, Stroud ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Iutton, Bristol. 

CLARKE, Cunisroruer, Gus well Road, draper, May 19, June 19; solicitors, Messrs. 
Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

FEARNBY, Joseru, Windsor Te rrace, City Road, worsted-stulf-manufacturer, May 19, 
June 19: solicitor, Mr. Loughborough, Austin Friars; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Strect. 

Foa.e, Roser, Kingsbridge, Devonshire, victualler, May 21, June 17 
Messrs. Weymouth and Co. Angel Court; Mr. Weymouth, Kingsbridge ; Mr. 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

FREEMAN, THomMAs, Wood Street, Cheapside, fringe-manufacturer, May 15, June 18: 
solicitor, Mr. Guillaume, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury, 

GILL, WiILLtaAM, Warrington, corn-merchant, May 22, June 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs, Nicholson and Son, Warrington; official as- 
signee, Mr. Iubson, Manchester. 

KNOWLES, STEPHEN, Exciter, brewer, May 20, June 17: solicitors, Messrs. Keddell 
and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Stugdon, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

OGDEN, SAMUEL, Manchester, woollen-factor, May 20, June 9: solicitors, Johnson 
and Co. Temple ; Mr. Needham, Manchester; offic ssicnee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

PaRKeER, CUTiGERT, Liverpool, linendraper, May 20, June 10: solicitors, Gregory and 
Co. Bedford Row ; . Green, Liverpool ; offic ial assignee, Mr. Cazenove, L iverpool. 

SHANN, SAMUEL, Leeds, cloth-finisher, May 25, June 15: solicitors, Mr. Strangways, 
Karnard’s Inn; Mr. Robinson, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Leeds. 

TAYLor, Joun Josern, Tooley Street, tobacconist, May 14, June 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Wolborne, Tooley Street; official assignee, Mr Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Wurrecaw, James aud Tuomas, Lichfield Street, Soho, builders, May 15, June 13: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 1, Docker, Pall Mall, oilman—June 4, Haigh, Almondbury, clothier—June 4, 
Clough, Huddersticld, chemist —May 29, Bennett, Cheltenham, timber-merchant—June 
3, Warr, Meaminster, auctioncer—June 3, Austen, Devonport, draper—June 1, Patter- 
son and Malonck, Liverpool, merchants—June 1, Walker, Liverpool, merchant —June 
1, Hodgson, Liverpool, bookseller—June |, Ogle, Liverpool, merchant—June 5, Pilling 
and Watson, shead, wine-merchants—June 3, Long, Tavistock, linendrape r. 

CERTIFIC ATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shorn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 29, Gire, Mos » Street, merchant—May 29, Pascoe, High Street, Mile End 
New Town, meta May 29, Waters, Queen's Row, Pimlico, dealer in paintings 
—June 1, Rowbotham, Hudderstic id, book-keeper—June 18, Pickles, Barnsley, linen- 
manufacturer—June 4, Clough, Huddersfield, chemist—May 30, Chambers, Ipsley, 
Warwickshire, necdle-manufacturer— May 29, Hall, Rochdale, share-broker— May 30, 
Riding and Fielding, Leyland, Lancashire, co*ton-manufacturers. 

To be granted untess cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 29, 

Holand, Thame, auctioneer— Harrison, Poole, provision merchant— Payne, Liverpool, 
dealer in optical instruments—Middicton, Nottingham, wine-merchant —Gore, Chel- 
tenham, innkeeper— Turner, Brook Street, Holborn, manufacturer of printing materials 
—Davis, Jermyn Street, dealer in regimentals—Linguard, New Elvet, near Durham, 
teacher of music—VParnell, Manchester, laceman—Williams, Newcastle Street, Far- 
ringdon Street, blaching-manufucturer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Graham and Co. Cheapside, calico-printers; div. of ls. May 8, or any subsequent 
Friday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court —Payne, Hatton Wall, brassfounder ; second div, 
of 2s. May 9, and the three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Chap- 
man, Tottenham Court Road, dairyman ; third div, of L{d. May 9, and the two subse- 
quent Saturdays ; oom, Abchurch Lane— Barnes, Portsea, innkeeper; first div. 
of ls. 6d. to those whe have not received a former div. of 5s. May 9, and the two subse- 
quent Saturdays; Mr. Giroom, Abchurch Lane —Ashton, Pall Mall, tailor; fourth div. 
of S5jd. May nd the two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane- 
Fothergill, Bell's Close, Northumberland, lampblack-manutacturer; first div. of 5s. 
May 9, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
recnock, bookseller, May 16, June 4, 
Frintay, sgow, stock-broker, May 14, June 3. 
PRentice, J. linburgh, picture-dealer, May 16, Jane 13. 
Provan, J., Glasgow, tlesher, May 12, June 2. 
Warsow, T., Edinburgh, builder, May 16, June 6. 
[The Military Gazette will be given next wee 
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May 28, Sill and Watson, Liverpool, mer- | 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday.\ Tuesday.) Wednes.: Thurs Friday. 
Sper GentOanaess vcsccve scoccgersse 96 od } ea “96 - a 
Ditto for Account . ....... » Seeracees 903 oe) 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... 50 ame ae og | 358 
3$ per Cents... : 974 rH 
Long Annuities ..... 104 Ti | 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . ocecces 2044 ot 
Endia Stock, 10). ....00.-.-cccccece | 263 264 a | 
Exchequer Bills, ida. per diem | 26pm.) | 27 7 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ...... SS  sseuee 29 pm.| | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
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Ditto _ 56 n Md _- 
Brazilian... _ 82 } Mississippi. Ste rling ar ‘— _—- 
Buenos Ayres = }) Neapolitam ..... . s.csses 5=— — 
es ececce o-cescece _ v6 New York (i858) ... 6.405 = 86 
Columbian (cx Venezue la - 16 OGleicss scsvccsee Pry ‘- —_ 
Danish . . - ST | Pennsylwania,........ 5=— —_— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilde rs) ° - | Peruvian 1... sesecse cee == 39 
Ditto. _— Portucuese .. ce. seee.eeed s2 
French . — | DIttO ...ceeecece treed = 57 
Ditto .. . — | Russiam . . ..0 -0e. 5_- 110) 
Indiana Sterling eeseccee — | Spanish .... «++. t‘- 24i 
SUID s 20 ccnencenses —- | Ditto.. —— 3s- 36d 
Kentucky . eeere OF FI Ditto ‘Passive ° 54 
Louisiana Sterling rr. Ditto | Deferred . lee 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5— Venezuela Active ... . a 
SHARES. 
(Last Officiel Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mints— Banxs— 
DOMARSS 0 00.000-ccccces: vevece ° 193 | Australasian .. eesecccers 265 
Brazilian Imperial . —_— British North ‘Americ a reer | —— 
Ditto (St. John Del Key — | Colonial ........0. . | 153 
Cobre Copper .........s0.4+ | -—— Commercial of 1, ondon * —_ 
Ratwwavs— | London and Westminster ..... 264 
tirmingham and Gloucester .... 1254 London Joint Stock es . lah 
adit and Glasgow. ... . 75 National of Irels — 
& peeves 235 National Provincial eee ee — 
—_— | Provincial of Ireland _ eeerece _ 
pat North of Eng gland . 215) Union of Australia ........+... —_ 
t Western. . 7) cig London ...-ceeeeees — 
Liverpool and Mi une heste r. —_— Du 
London and Brighton .... 658 E ast ana West India. .. «++... ile 
London and Blackwall 83 TAREE ccccecse cvcee : ‘ 14g 
London and Greenwich 9 St. Katherine ....ceseeeeeeeves 101 
London and Birmingham 228 MIscELLANPOUs— 
London and Croydon. . } Australian Agricultural... ..... -—— 
Manchester and Hirminghs m oe British American Land .. _ 
Manchester and Leeds .. eel 127 Canada ....6 sess —_ 
Midland . ° ee ++ 15i} Generai Steam | 27 
South-eastern and Dove CF ..c-ee | 404 Peninsular and Oriental Steam e 64 
South-western ......... oreees 0 Royal Mail Steam .... 56 
York and North Midland 102 South Australian .....6-.+.0.08 103 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the 2d day of May 1546, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .....csseccececes £27,072,295 Government Debt ...... ..+. £11,615,100 














Other Securities .. . ssceess 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 

Silver Bullion ..... cvese 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

eee tors’Capital ........ +. £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
Rest EP errr ee-8 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,303 065 
Public Dey osits* Other Securities ... OL 148 
Other Deposits | BONG ascocs se 6,408,470 
Seven Day and other Bills - Gold and Silve r Coin _ 661,418 














£38 ,274,101 
*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks,Commissionersof National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 
Per oz. MET. ALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £93 0 0.. 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, wectagenisess © 17 5 Iron, british Bars.... 9 0 0... ) 
SRN TEED 20s cnccocece .gesceness 0080 Lead, British Pig .... 19 5 0.. 1910 


Silver in Bars, Standard -0 411 ' Steel, English sosvese OO Oa OO 








BULLION. 


cooo 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 24. 


® 8. & 8 
Maple ..... 21to23 | Oats, Feed. 21 to2: 











Wheat, R.New sitosé Rye ...... 
Fine ...... 57—59 | Barley White 6—38 Fine 23—24 
Oid..... «. 58 Malting.. ‘ to'lers ... 38—40 Poland. 24—25 
White ..... 58—60 | Malt, Ord... ! Beans, Ticks. 31—33 Fine. 
Fine ... 60—62 | Fine. Old. .. ... 383—40) Potato . 
Super.New 53—61 Peas, Hog Harrow B= Fine. 22—31 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
For the present Week. 


Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales. 





Wheat - 55s.10d. | Rye .... .... 33s. 9d. , Wheat . . 17s, Od, | Rye 
Barley. ... 30 3 Veans.... «. 34 1h BRarley....... 8 0 Beans 
Oats.. .... 22 10) | Peas ........ 33 10) Oats... 0000 60 Peas .. 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending May 2 
Wheat, 56s.5d.—Narley, kd —Oats, 23s. 7d.—RKye, 32s. 5d. —Beans, Ms. baht 1.—Poas, 33s. 10d, 












HOPS POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........ se.ees 1058. to 130s. York Reds .......-e000 ye r ton! 40s, tolG +, 
Choice ditto ...... . sree « 140 — 150 teh Rods..... sssse.s 80 —110 
Sussex Pockets...... - eee 105 — 120 VOUS 00 seccccecees s O— O 
Fine ditto... ......00.see:eee 126 — 130 and Essex Whites oo. O — @ 





Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITUPIELD. 
G5s. tO B88... ssceces 
- v0 


HAY AN D STRAW. 
Wuurrrcuaret, 
Hay, Good... 

Inferior . 











New .. O = @ aoe scoosee Om OO 
Clover .... BF BIG wiccere ees 1 — 190 
WheatStraw 34 = 36 e- - 26 — 33 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
Town-made......... persack 53s.to 56s, Butter—Best Fresh, ls. Od. per doz. 
BOCONAS.....- 002 sees + srevess 48 — 53 Carlow, /. 6s. to 3/. 128. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk. on board ship = — 48 Bacon, Irish... © ...e+00 pore, 52s.— Sas, 

Norfolk and Stockton ...... — 5s Cheese Cheshire ° 5s = 78 
Bran. ....... .per quarter ‘0 — 0 Derby Plain .....0 «sees _. 6 — 6 
Pollard, fine —- 0 ete TE. ischasckns a0snaheue 8 — 76 





° 6 
Bread, ta to od. the ub ie” . French, pe r i: 20, Os. Od. to Os, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





Newoate ano Leapenmatet.* SMUTHP.ELD.” Heap or Carree at 
s s. d. 8. d. sd s. d. s. a. SMIvTHFIBLD. 
feef... 2 Gto3 Gto310 .... 3 HtosWtod 2] Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 8-4 2—4 6 «4... 4 4-4 8—5 O} Beasts. BOO .. os 2.886 
Veal 3 O—4 O—5 0 2.4. £ C—4F10—5 4) Sheep. 6,150 
Pork 3 0O—4 O— 5 0 .... FIO—4 B—5 O | Calves. 185. 
Lamb... 5 8—~—6 8—0 0 owe @ 4 7 O—0 O| Pigs... 260 .. 





© To sink the oftal, pe or Slbs. 











OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 
Rape Ol .........0 -sgurewt £1 138, 6d fine,.....perIb. Os. 2d. to Os. a6. 
Refined .......05. sescoe Be © ne ° ee.e 1i5=—3 
BAnss08 OD .ncccccsscce cccecs 150 Souchong, fine . covcoe 1 3 =—B H 





Linseed Oil-Cake . -per 1000 0 0 0 * In Bond uty 2s. ld. per tb. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt, 92s, to 140s, 
Moulds (64 per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. Good Ordinary ......... «.488. to L ng 
Coals, Hetton..... ......00+. 08, Od, | Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt. ° s. 264. 
DEES cccsescsccccccsses oc. 0. OF | West India Molasses .. . 18s, 6d, to tbe Od 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





THEATRE— 


juaint the Nobility 


I ER MAJESTY’ 
Mapame G « has cohen 


to ac 





i the Public, 


Subscribers, 
av Next, May th 


place on T . 
performed, Verdi's cole bri ite d Opeve 
AILA PRIMA CROCIATA Tol lowed by a Diver 
ment, in which will appear Madlle. Cerito. After which (for 
this oceasion only LA PROVA DUN OPERA SERIA. To 
conclude with the admired Ballet of ONDINE Applications 





» Lith, ISt6, when will be 
titled I LOMBARDI 





tisse 








for Boxe St itis, and Tickets to be mad the Lox-ottice, 
Opera Cv i Doors open at Seven; the Opera to com 
mence at Hall-past Seven o’Clock 


ALLAN has the 


ind MORNING CON 
} 


) ADAME CARADORI 
t » announce that her gr 


wan of which may 








Music se elle t 
patronage 
Rooms, on 
Seats, Lis 


M ADANE ik 





; Reserved 





FIRST RECITAL 


PLEYEL’S 
W 





© at s's Rooms, King Street, St 
James's, on io Morni vy 18th; on which oceasion 
Madame Pleyel will p rm a Selection from the works of 
Hummel, Tha!berg, D ul r, Drey-chock Schubert, 


Poudent 

and Liszt. it ve , 15s. each; Single Tickets, 10s. 6¢ 

each, at Cramer, Real xy Co.'s, 201, Regent Street; and at all 

the principal Music- ware! 

| RS. ANDERSON’S 
the inmed i 


atronag 


/ 





RT. — Under 





CONC 
of her Majesty th 
her Majesty the Queen Dowager.—Mrs, An NS has the 
honour to announce, that her ri 
will tak v! t 
at H f-past Oue o’clo 


t and seale of fort 


Queen an 






nent. Mrs. An 


stalls 


inevery depart 
application for boxes and 
Boxes to con 
h, may 
Manel vester 





The 

derson solicits an 
Tickets, lUs. 6d. each; 
tain six } t 
be had of 
Square ; : 











EVENINGS, — At 
Castle Street, Oxford 
* The Queen's Visit to 





i} R. LOVER'S 
the Prince 


Street, on MM 


ss Co 





AY NENT, 





Ireland 

On Weps » Outlaws and Exiles of 
Erin.” ts, 2s. Ge 

On Trrs rn Literary 
Leicester Square. On ay the Lith, att 
Literary Lns itution, | dw ard Street, Portman Square Ad 
mission, 2s ri ts and Pr mines, at the Principal Music 





mmence at 8 O'clk 


R. LUDW IG ¢ G ANTTER. begs to announce 


Warehouses and the Institutions To ee 













that he will l SECOND LECTURE on the 
History of Eectesiasti from Palestrina to Handel), 
at the Hasover Square m Friday next, May loth, 
instead of Thursday M mm account of the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy 1 that day. Tr Ch oir se 
lected from We Paul's, ar id the Temple, 





; Kamen ow 
Reserved 
icnotters + of 
t Strand ; 
Gantter, 


. &e Orga 





Seats, l5s., to 1 
Mr. Burns, 17, ? 
Mr. Sharpe, 15, Skin 
1, Upper Gow 

ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 

HALL ai F sx, May 15, 
Haydn's Oratori THE CREATION. 
formers, Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Hobbs, 
Band and Chx I consist of above 500 


and of Mr 


r Stree 


, EXETER 

will x repeated 

Principal Vocal Per 

md \ Phit ips. The 
i 


Yr ormers, 








us w 











ets, 3s. each Reserved Seats, in the Gallery, 5s., in the Area, 
10s. 6d., may be obtained of the principal Music Sellers; Mr. 
Bow tey, Charing Cross; Mr. Rurs, 102, Strand; or of Mr. 
Mircurt 4 tring Cross Thos. Prt » Hon. See. 





SIN 





HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTEI 





WATER « OLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition 
is now open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace, from 9 o' Clock ti i dusk. ‘Admission, ts. Catalogue, 6d 

amrs Pan ¥, Secretary. 


FMPORTANT SA 
NI 


LE OF PICTURES 








Messr FOSTER SON HAVE RECEIVED IN. 
STRUCTIONS TO SE I at their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 
on Wepnespay the 2 May, and following day, the well 
known anil beauti ction of Pictures, selected with 
great taste and at rable cost, by R. Nichols, 





ing of choice specimens of the Ve- 
Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, English, 
vund three pic 
an important land- 
Proceaccini, anda 
ollection; an exquisite G. F 
with the Head of St. 

i *k by Q. Matsys, of St 
cimens of Giorgione, P. Veronese, 
mi, Gaspar and Nicholas Poussin ; 
Mazzolino and Searcelino de Fer- 
rari, Zurbaran, Salvator Rosa, William and Adrian Van de 
Velde, Teniers, Ruysdacl, Hobbima, Cuyp, Both, L. 
huysen ; a very in sting picture by Velasquez ; inimit: vble 
examples of A. Ostade and Gerhard Dow; with other im- 
portant works of Watteau, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilson, and 
Gainsborough. To be viewed privately on Saturday May 16, 
and publicly on Monday and Tuesday preceding the sale ; 
when Catalogues may be had of Messrs, Poster and Son, 54, 
Pall Mall. 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-N: ation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive coods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the i0th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


HE POCKET APERITIVE FOUN ‘TAIN 
enables persons to apply water so as to open the bowels, 

and thereby release themselves from the odious and injurious 
practice of dr r their stomachs with purgatives. Having 
been constructed by Dr. Scorr for the convenience of ladies 
and invalids, it may be casily used by every individual. To 
be procured only of Mr. Liewetyy, Surgeon, 3¢ 
third house from Exeter Hall; where may be also obtained 
the SONIFERS, that restore hearing, by producing any 
effect desired. ix scriptions sent free on receipt of two post 
stamps. 


Brompton Square ; consist 
netian, Italian, German, 
and French schools 
tures by Titian, sev 
scape by Rubens, ¢ 
Carracei from th 
Penni; a Lueas ¢ 
John, of superb quali 
Jerome; with select 
Correggio, Guido, Pord 
Greuze, Claude, Canolett 







nai as 







































TERVOUSNESS: CURE for the MILL ION. 
Mr. HENRY NEWTON (late Chemist to the Rev 
Dr. Wills Moseley,) has made rangements to extend to 
every member of the community the benefit of the great dis 
covery for the CURE of NE RVOUS COMPLAINTS, which 
hitherto has been enjoyed by the upper and wealthier classes 
exclusively. 
melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for society, study, 
business, &c. confusion, blood to the head, giddiness, failure of 
memory, irresolution, and every other form of nervous disease, 
are invited to avail themselves of this never-failing remedy. 
The most deeply-rooted symptoms are effectually and perma- 
nently removed Hours for consultation daily from 11 to 5,and 
in the Evening from 7 to 9, at Mr. Newron’s residence, 7 7, Nor- 
thumberland Street, Trafalgar Square.—Letters, with a con 
cise statement of cases, promptly attended to, and the means 
of cure sent to all parts, 






HER BENEFIT will take | 


| oltice have 


peng AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 


4 ASSURANCE, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
, London, and 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
Established 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
A union of the English and Scottish pri neiples of Assurance 
A comprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Lift 
Assurance on undoubted personal or other sceurity 
‘rhe Assured gt icipate in two-thirds of the Profits. 
VILLIAMS Actuary and Secretary 


Plac 


. Burcer 
\ Rats LIFE ASSURANCE ~ COMPANY, 
49, Throgmorton Street, Bank 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Fsq. Alderman, Chairman 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
| Rupert Ingleby, Esq 

Humphe ~ , Esq. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 





Th mas C amy olin, Esq. 





James Clift, Esq | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physicicn—Dr.J caffreson, ?, Finsbury Square 
Surgeor—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
( Mi Actuary—Prof. Hall, of King's College 





LOW R = ES OF PREMIUM.—Persons uring in this 
» benefit of the lov 
compatible with the safety of 
effect equivalent to an Annual 
security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance 








rd which is in 
; they have likewise the 
Fund of 


tonus 








nearly a quarter of a Million—and an Annual Income of up- 
wards of 69,000/. arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 
6,000 policies 
ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 1001 
For One Year I Seven Years 
£017 2 £019 1 
0 Bs. 'e F 20 7 
40 150 1 6 9 214 10 
50 11 1 119 10 4 on 
60 o-- 3 2 4 = 2 2. coe 6 010 
One half of the Wh« Premium may remain on credit 








nium may remain for 


or may be paid off 


he pre 
er cent, 


for seven year or one ‘ 
life as a debt upon the policy at 5 
at any time without notice 
In assurances for advances of money 
n for a family, where the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus 
particularly favourable to the assured 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Oticers attend daily at a Quarter before Two 
o’Clock, and policies issued the same day. 
Epw inp Bares, Resident Director- 
A liberal eommission to Solicitors and Agents 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
} compe ANY, § Waterio Place, Pall Mall, 1 
Established by Act of Parl 
DIV ISION OF PROFITS AMONG 
hrectors 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Es 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Ed. Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist- | 9 Ritchie, Esq 
ant Resident, | F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq | 
Hale Thomson, Esq. , 48, Berners Street. 
This Company, established by act of Par! 
most perf urity ina large paid-upeapital, and in the gr 
success Which has attended it since its e+ mt nencement in oe 4, 
Irs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 
In Is4l, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on tl ill policies of the partic ipat 


rs security for debts, 
or as a provisi ast present outlay 
is desirable, the 
will be found to be 





ondon 





nt in 1834 
THE ASSURED, 





Surgeon—t 














e sum i 








ing class from the tir effected The bonus added 
to policies from March 1834 to the 31 st December 1840 is as 
follows— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured Sum added to Policy. 
| £5,000 . .... & years 10 months.. £653 6 8 
5,000 + Gyears. ... . ees 600 0 0 
} 5,000 ..... { years 400 0 0 
| 5,000 2 years 200 0 0 


Esq. of 


| are unquestionably still unrivalled 


| every oe of 
Pa 


| sary appends 





The premiums nevertheless are on ) the most a seale, 


and only Onc-Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life 
Every information will be — don application to the 


Resident Directors, Ep>warp Royp, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyp, 





Lsq., of No. 8, Waterloo Place, ° all Mall, London. 

a ED-F EAT HEB S&. 
Per Ib. Per Ib 

MGR. cccvicewsce ls. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose 2s. Od. 

Grey Goose ...... 1 i Best Irish White ditto.. 2. 6 

Foreign ditto Best Dantzic .....-..+.. 3.69 





Warranted sweet and free from dust 
A List of every description of bedding, containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post,on applieation to Hear and 
Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding-manufacturers, 196, oy po- 
site the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 
] ERDOE’S LIGHT WATERPROOF OVER- 
COAT iranteed to exclude any rain whatever. The 
established reputation of these garments has been so long 
and universally admitted, that continuing thus to notice them 
would be unnecessary, were it not that their well-known 
extensive sale is continually producing fresh attempts to mis- 
lead. Por quality and style, efticiency, respectability, and 
real economy, these most convenient and admired garments 
An extensive variety in 
Lamas and other new materials, manufactured exclusively po 
W. B. for the present season, now ready, Or made to order : 
a day’s notice, (price 35s. to 50s.) only by W. Berner he 
Over-coat Maker, and Waterproofer, 69,Cornhill, ‘orth Side. 


HE PARISIAN GENERAL MOU RNING 

T INT, ARGYLL ROOMS, 246 and 248, 
Proprietors, in returning thanks 
distinguished patrons, announce 

















numerous and 
extraordinary success which has attended 


to their 
that, owing to the 


their undertaking, they have been compelled to enlarge 
their premises, by adding to them the whole of the ad- 
joining premises, known as the ARGYLL ROOMS, which 


fitted up as a GENERAL MOURNING ESTAB 

It is now open with a complete assortment of 
Mourning, and all the Novelties from 
s.—Gothic entrance to the Parisian Millinery and Man- 
248, Regent Strect.—Cuartes Cook and Co., Pro- 


they have 


LISHMEN 








tle Rooms, 
price tors. 

\ OURNING—THE ?P ARISIAN 
i GENERAL MOURNING ESTABLISHMENT, AR- 
GYLL ROOMS, 246 and 248, REGENT STREET, is now 
open for the supply of every requisite for every description of 
Mourning.—Orders from the country are punctually and 
carefully attended to by the proprietors themselves, and con- 
fidential assistants, whose great experience in funereal so- 
lemnities enables them to relieve families from all trouble 
and inconvenience by providing the mourner with all neces- 
res, suitable to every rank in life, and every de- 
gree of relationship. It is only necessary for ladies to send 
pony for patterns to ensure an caact and stylish fit for them- 
selves or their children, as first-rate English and Parisian 











| dressmakers and milliners are employed in the establishment. 


Persons suffering from groundless fear, delusion, | 


Mourning for domestics, cloaks, mantles, dresses, skirts, milli- 
nery, Widows’ mourning, &c., in the greatest variety and 
newest style, are always kept ready prepared. The goods 
are all of the very best quality, the prices are very moderate, 
and marked in plain figure Milliners, dressmakers, and 
undertakers, having mourning orders to execute, may at 
this establishment meet with all they require on very advan- 
tageous terms, and receive useful information as to the styles 
best suited for Court, Complimentary, and Family Mourning. 
—Gothic entrance to the Parisian Milline ry and Mantle Rooms, 
248, Regent Street.—Cuarces Coox and Co., Proprietors. 








12, Waterloo | 


mium which is | 





| 





M ESSRS. WILLIAM STODART and SON, 


various piracies of their surname, 
y to acquaint the public, that, neither have 
ad they erer, the most r e connexion with 
maker, and that all hh struments of their 
manufacture be p full inseription, — ILLIAM STOD- 
ART AND SoD 7 GOLDEN s¢ th LONDON. 

his distinctive iuscription, however, being 1 forged, they 
beg to add, that they will (gratuitously) enable all persons to 
ascertain the genuineness of Pianos, upon lication at their 
only house of business, No Go tven Sat 


Nicol LL’'S PALETOT of LLAMA CLOTH. 


Registered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65 ized by the Prince 
Consort, Prince George of Cambridg This Over-coat 
recommends itself to the Public generally by its peculiar elas- 
ticity and lightness, moderate price, and able defeace against 
the almost constant humidity of the climate of Great Britain, 
To be had in London only of the Patentess, 114, Regent St. 


VETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 
) used at Guy's, St. George's, St. Th 
ster, and other Hospitals, and at the Bristol, 
Brighton, and other Iniirmaries. May be procured in every 
locality at 3s. per bottle, protected by the patent metallic cap- 


in consequence of the 
find it neces 
they now, nor 
any other I *ianoforte 



























oe eee 
he Westmin- 











sule, embossed ** Betts’s Patent Brandy, Smithfield Bars” ; 
or at the distillery, their oniy establishment, at lés. per gallon 
in bulk, or at i the capsuled bottles, in quantities not 






less than two g 


JNCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other P: \- 









4 NT TILES, and MOSAIC PAV NTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON and Co.'s W: No. 9, Albion 
Place, Surt side of Blackfriars B 

Vvarr, t cern, and Co., Agents. 
= above tiles have lately been considera? educed in price. 
N.B. An assortment of 1 mamental Door Furni- 





ture , Slabs, and Tiles for Pi 


p= RRY AND CO’S PATENT PAPER- 
u : ERS or LETTER-FILES, 











with ELASTIC 

SANDS.—The advantages of these Paper-holders, with Pa- 
: nt Elastic ‘bends, over ordinary Letter-files are very im- 
port Letters or papers are kept in perfect order without 
piercing or defacing them ; they may be instantly referred to, 
emoved, or replaced ; and the number may be increased or 
diminished without effecting theirsecuri Manufactured of 





the following sizes, from Is. each and upwards—! imo. Svo. 4ta. 


sold 







and foolscap folio. Other 
ll Stationers and Dealers in sucha 
Exportation, by PERRY and Co 


G LASS 


zes made to order 
‘ \ 





, Red Lion 


cll ANDE LIERS, 





1p ICHLY-CUT 





















in great variety of ele wt and original . enn 
10/. upwards. A very choice stock of richly cut gi s single- 
light Lustres, from i7s. per pair upwards Double light 
Girandoles, from 5. per pair upwards Vianolorte and 
Table Lights, engraved and elegantly-cut Decanters, Wine 
Glasses, Tumblers, Goblets, and every description of Table- 
glass of the richest and newest patterns, at equally reason- 
able prices Also, a very extensive and superior stock of 
Bohemian, French, and Venetian Glass t imported, at PF, 
and C. OSLER’S London warehouse, 44, Oxford Street, near 


Broad Street, Birmingham. 
orders executed on 


manufactory, 
Wholesale and L.por 


Berners Street ; 
Established 1807. 
the lowest terms. 


\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
re BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The 
has the important advantage of searching thor 
livisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
F and extraordinary manner, and fam for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Ch brush, that cleans ina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest na; Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the « i 
bleached ssian bristles, which d en like ¢ 


TOOTH- 
Tooth-brush 
y into the 




















smmon 








hair. Flesh-brushes of improved and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Sx Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of abe 1, Vit lity, and du- 





dispensing with all 
bleaching, and 
Only at 
one door 
words, from Metcalfe’s, 


rability, by means of direct imporiations, 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Spon 
Metcaur sole establishment, 150 8,Oxford Street, 
from Holles Street. Beware of the 
adopted by some houses. 


SILVER-PLATED DISH COVERS.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, M snufacturing § ilve rsmiths, M, 
Cornhill, yg ul fa of gland, submit for 
choi in the ny patterns of SILVER- 
of She ic id Manufacture, from 11 












inecas 
: XBR , al Tur Monraose Parrern. 

Plated d lated Size £. s. d. 

1 Dish Cover, 2 6] 1 Dish Cover,20in. 517 0 

1 Dish Cove 6/ 1 Dish Cover, 6in. 414 6 

2 Dish Cover ol]: Dish Covers, din. 6 6 0 
| mvenam 
| 


Per Set £1513 © 

rhe above have silver hand 

shields for engraving the crest or coat of arms. <A price cur 

rent, illustrated by drawings, and containing every infor- 

mation relative to the purchase of si y or Sheffield plate, 

may be had on application, or will be sent into the country, 
free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 


JURE BREATH.—tThe salubrious and 

disinfecting qualities of ROWLANIVS ODONTO render 
it the most efficacious agent yet offered to the public for puri- 
fying and perfuming the Breath, and with its inestimabie 
properties as an improver and beauti of the Teeth and 
strengthener of the Gums, have Obtained its selection by the 
Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the Sovereigns 
and Nobility throughout Europe ; while the general demand 
for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally 
held. Price 2s.9d. per box ‘aution—To protect the Public 
from Fraud, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have directed 
the Proprietors’ Name and Address to be engraved on the Go- 
vernment Stamp, thus—‘ A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden,” which is aftixed on cach box. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. All other Odontos are fraudulent 
imitations. 

r “p? . , . PAT Tr 
| UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARIL- 
LA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepa- 
rations of the kind. A dessert-spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the 
same strength and composition as that ordered by the British 
Pharmacoperias. Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half- 
pints, 10s.; and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d.; by Bernier and Harp- 
ine, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and 
may be obtained of J. Sancer, 150, Oxford Street; likewise 
of Davenxroxt and Sreoman, 20, Waterloo Place, opposite the 
Post-otlice, Edinburgh; or through any respectable Druggist. 
No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's 


RGANIC CAPSULES, containing pure 

Balsam of Copaiba. By her Majesty 's Royal Letters 
Patent. These Capsules will be found superior to those made 
with Gelatine. They remain entire until they have passed 
through the stomach into the intestines; and the medicine 
being efficiently brought in contact with the organs it ‘s in- 
tended to affect, the usual nausea and unpleasant eructations 
are avoided. Evans and Lescner, London, Patenters. The 
above Capsules may now be had of all Chemists and Medicine 
Venders throughout the kingdom. Also, Capsules containing 
pure Castor Oil. An Aromatic Oil, one Capsule being equal 
to a tablespoonful of Castor Oil. *.* Ask for the Patent 
Flexible Capsules. 





Per Set £16 
sand mountings, and silver 
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HE NORTH BRITISH RE VIE W. 
No. IX. May. CONTENTS: 

. History of Domesticated Animals. 

Leibnitz. 

Episcopacy in Scotland. 

Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 

Anderso ms Annals of the English Bible. 

may = Foreign Agriculture. 

Sir R. Murchison’s Geology of Russia in Europe. 

Prin L. s of Toleration—Free Church Sites, 

The War in the Sutlej. 

Edinburgh: W. ?. Kennepy. London: 

ApA™s, and Co. 
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LLAMILTON, 
ow ready, The TOPIC, No. 6, price 3d. 
R I TISH ART.—The Royal Academy 
Exhibition, the Saffolk Street Gallery, &c., are 
treated of in _ 6 of The TOPIC, a weekly periodical, 
each number by an eminent writer. 





Advertisements connected with the subject of each 
number will be sure to attract the attention of parties 
interested in th k seeeaere 3m Advertisements 
should be sent to t lisher eight days previous to 


publication. ; 
No. 7. DEATH BY THE LAW 
C. Mrrevett, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


C. KNIGHT and COs WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 


This Day, 
WEEKLY VOLUME.— 


NIGHTS 
LANDS CLASSICAL AND SACRED. Vol. L. | 
By Lord NUGEent Price ls. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 

KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 23: contain- | 
ing: Histo ric * Scenes, IV. ; Conquest of Constantinople 
by the Crusa . Part 11.—Publie Wells of Venice—Ro- 
binson Cruso« a roperty in Land, &e. 

KNIGHT'S MAPS for the TIMES, No, 5; General 
Map of America, with Geographical Memoir, Plain, 6d.; 
coloured, Yd. | 
London: CHARLES KnIGut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE Al THOR OF “ HARRY 
LORREQUER,’ 

Now ready, Part V. price Is. (to be continued monthily,) | 
HE KNIGHT of GWYNNE; a Tale of the | 
Time ol the Union, $y CuaRLes Lever. With | 

Illustrations by “* Phiz. 

** This brilliant performance has an air of novelty 
thrown around it, which in a season of such literary fe- | 
cundity is a very rare excellence. Mr. Lever, retaining | 
all his own powers, shows himself capable of literary | 
distincti on in ¢ ffurts of a new, and perhaps we may add, 
a higher description than those in which he has attained 
his present celebrity.”"—Evening Mail. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 

NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

On the {8th inst. will be published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
ICTURES FROM ITALY. 
iy CuUARLES DICKENS. 

apBURY and Evans, 90, Fleet Street 
and Whiteiriars. 









Londen: Br 


*,* Messrs. BRADBURY and Evans, beg to announce that 
A NEW ENGLISH STORY, 
Ly Mr. DICKENS, 
To be published in Twenty Monthly Parts, Price Is. each, 
Is in Preparation. 
BE ST GUIDE TO WALEs. 

Just published, price 5s. cloth, with a new coloured Map, 
ANOR Mu A OF THE BEAUTIES, CURI- 
OSITIES, and ANTIQUITIES of NORTH WALES. 

Intended as a Pocket Companion to the Tourist and Tra- 

veller. Fourth Edition, corrected and improved, 

By J. HemMincway. 

London: R. Groombridge ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Longman and Co.; and 
Whittaker and Co. W. Curry jun. and Co, Dublin; and 
Seac ome and Prichard, Chester. 





“On Wednesday will be ready, in 1 very large vol. 8vo. 
with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
AMESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 
e Abridged by Joux Jounstrone, Editor of the last 
Edition. 

In this Abridzgment all the words in the original Dic- 
tionary and in the Supplement are incorporated in one 
alphabet ; and the various meanings, with the etymons, 
are given at much greater length than is usual in works 
of this kind. 

W. Tarr, Edinburgh ; Stwpkry, MARSHALL, and Co, 
London. 


| 

| 

. — | 

NEW SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. | 

Now ready, Part 1, price . 6d. of the | 

EROINES OF SHAKSPEARE; compri- 

ging all the principal Female Characters in the 

Plays ot the great Poet. Engraved on Steel in the most | 

highly-finished manner, from Drawings by the first 
Artists, under the Direction of Mr. Charles Heath. 

The work will be continued in Monthly Parts, in im- 
perial 8vo. each containing Three highly-finished En- 
gravings on Steel. 

D. Bocve (late Txt and Bocve), Fleet Street; Jonn 
Menzies, Edinburgh; Cummine and Fercvson, Dublin. 
CHURCH NEEDLE-WORK. 

Just published, 4to. price 12s. ; or free by post, 13s. Gd. 
in exchange for a Post-office order, 
HE BOOK OF SYMBOLS FOR CHURCH 
NEEDLE-WORK ; containing 32 Patterns, Sym- 
bolical and Ornamental, with various borderings to corre- 
spond. This is not a volume of letterpress, giving a mere 
Verbal description of the designs required, but the pat- | 
terns themselves, drawn on checked or squared paper, | 
ready to the worker’s hand. The Book contains ma- 
terials for the complete decoration of a Church. 
London: WILKs, 186, Regent Street. 


EUKOPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, Volume the Seventh, price 3s. 6d. 
ITERARY HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGEs, from the Close of the Reign of Augustus to 
the Invention of the Art of Printing in the Fifteenth | 
Century. By the Rev. Josern Berincron. With a 
Portrait of Chaucer, and a complete Index. 

Also, New Editions of Volumes 1 to 6; viz. 1. Roscoe’s 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici.—2. Guizot’s History of the 
English Revolution._-3. Dumas’ Marguerite de Valois.— 
4 and 5. Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 2 vols.— 
6. Michelet’s Life of Luther. 

*,* Be careful to ask for “ EUROPEAN LIBRARY” 
Editions. 

D. Bocve, 86, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 
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€ allective  Bdition— 


Wniformly with 


The Standard MPobels.”’ 


Just comp _ ed, in 10 volumes foolscap 8vo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes, from Designs and Sketches 


by the late T. Srormanp, R.A.; C. A. Srormarn, F.S.A.; 


Henry WARREN, Esq. &c. 


Price 32. cloth, 


MRs. 


BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Collective Edition, revised and corrected, with General Preface and Notes, by MRS. BRAY. 
*,* The volumes separately, each containing a complete Work, price 6s, as follows— 


Vol. 1. THE WHITE HOODS, 
(With Portrait and General Preface.) 
DE FOIX. 
THE PROTESTANT. 
— 4. FITZ OF FITZ-FORD. 


Vol. 5. THE TALBA, 


. WARLEIGH. 

. TRELAWNY. 

. TRIALS OF THE HEART. 
) HENRY DE POMEROY. 


a1 > 


io a 


Vol. 10. COURTENAY OF WALREDDON. 


“ To give a descriptionin d 


etail of these works, or now to criticise very minutely their merits, would be superfluous. 


So many notices have appeared in the public journals, and in periodical publications more immediately devoted to 
such purposes, in testimony of their value, and the public have so fully corroborated them by their patronage of this 
favourite authoress, that litue remains but to concur with previous praises of her remarkable talent, heracquirements, 


and her genius, 


She has great powers of description, can draw with equal freedom of outline, and paint with equal 


delicacy of colour, the scenes of rural life and the grandeur of baronial halls, the May games, or the tournament, the 


portraits of men and women of all classes, and many climes. 


qualification, namely, deduce 


She can do what is of still higher value as a literary 


a moral from incidents apparently presented only to please, and, at the same time 


that she delights without cloying, instructs without the austerity of dictation.”— Times. 


London: 


LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMans. 





THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 


A SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION BY 


THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


This day is published, 


MANSFIELD PARK. 


By Miss Austen. 


Forming the Fourth Volume of this Series. 


Already published, 


TALES BY 


Part L, 
THE 
THE 


A Romance. 


THE O’HARA FAMILY. 


containing Crohoore of the Billhook and the Fetches. 


COMMANDER OF MALTA. 


A Romance of Provence. 


CHATEAU 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 


By EvGENE SvE. 


DIF. 


On June 1st will appear, 


=] 
— 


“HE 


A Romance. 


MAGICIAN. 


By Lerren Rirente. 


Price of each volume, 2. ssewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth. : 


Smoims and MIntyre; 
Edinburgh: Joun Menzies; 


London: W. S. Orr and Co.; 
Glasgow: 


Dublin: Cummine and Ferncuson; 
Ricuarp Grirrr and Co. 





Now Ready, in 4 _— vo. with numerous Maps, 
s, and Pilates 
p's OVER IE Ss “IN AUSTRALL {; with an 
Account of the Coasts and Rivers Explored and 
Surveyed during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle in the 
Years 1537, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43. By Command of 
the Lords Commissioners ofthe Admiralty. Also, 
A NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN OWEN STANLEY'S 
VISITS to the ISLANDS in the ARAFURA SEA. 
By J. Lornt Stokes, Commander, R.N. 
and W. Boons, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London ; OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh; CUMMING and 
Co. Dublin, 


NEW WORK BY SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

ECTURES illustrative of various subjects 
4 in PATHOLOGY and SURGERY. By Sir Bensa- 
weant-Surgeon to the 
(Queen, and Surgeon to H. R. H. Prince Albert, Foreign 
Correspondent of the Institute of France, &c. 

By the same Author, 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of the URINARY 
ORGANS. 3d Edition, 8vo. 12s. 

PATHOLOGICAL and SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
on DISEASES of the JOINTS. 4th Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES illustrative of certain LOCAL NERVOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 8vo. 4s. 

London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 









Just published. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, and his 
\ Relation to Calderon and Goethe. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Hermann Ulrici. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 

Outline of Contents : 
1. Sketch of the History of the English Drama before 
Shakspeare—R. Greene and Marlowe. 
2. Shakspeare’s Life and Times. 
3. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of 
the World and Things. 

. Criticisms of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare, of doubtful Author- 





= 


ity. 
6. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare, 
London: CHAPMAN, Brothers, 12], Newgate Street. 


In 1 vol. with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

| PRACTICAL COOK; English and 

Foreign. Containing a great Variety of Old Re- 
ceipts improved and remodelled, and many Original Re- 
ceipts in English, French, German, Russian, Spanish, 
Polish, Dutch, American, Swiss, and Indian Cookery. 
With copious Directions for the Choice of all Provisions, 
the Laying-out a Table, giving small and large Dinners, 
and the Management of a Cellar. By Josern Brecion, 
formerly Cook to H. E. Prince Rausmouski, to H. H. 
the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, the Russian Ambassador 
at Paris, &c. ; and ANNE Mitzer, Cook in several 
English Families of Distinction. 

“ This is a most formidable rival to all previous exist- 
ing cookery-books. It appears really to be the richest 
compendium of good things, and the best guide to the art 
of cooking them, that is now to be met with.”—New 
Monthly Magaznie. 

“ This excellent and truly ‘ Practical Cook.’ . . . 
Everybody can understand it, and get benefit by it.”— 
Fraser's Magazine. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s. 
AILWAY LITIGATION, AND HOW TO 

\ CHECK IT; with Re marks on the Proposed Rail- 
way Relief Bill, and Suggestions for regulating the future 
Conduct of Railway Enterprise. By Tuomas TURNER 
a’Beckett, Attorney-at-law. 

**A more intelligent practical treatise on these very 
complicated subjects we have not met with.”—Morniag 

ost. 

ErrincuamM Wutson, Royal Exchange; OLLIVIER, 

Pall Mall. 
Just published, Svo. sewed, “price ls. 
NOD'S LAWS VERSUS CORN-LAWS.— 
J A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, from a Dignitary of the English Church. 

“We have deemed this letter entitled to more space 
than it is usual to bestow on a pamphiet of the day, from 
the belief that, coming at the present crisis from a Tory 
and a Churchman, it is calculated to do much good: and 
surely the solemn protest and recorded testimony of such 
a man must forcibly come home to those of the self- 
styled Protectionists who are not altogether deaf to the 
voice of Christian charity, nor yet to that of reason and 
experience.”—Tait's Magazine, May 1846, 

HovuLsTon and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster Row. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF A FRENCH 
MARCHIONESS. 

“One of the most gossiping, entertaining books that 
has been published for many aday. It is amusing be- 
youd description.”—New Monthly. 

“These Recollections are curious, sarcastic, and 
piquant, They rival the most popular productions of the 
class to which they pertain.”—Literary Gazette. 

In 3 vols, 8vo. 

AMERICA: its REALITIES and RESOURCES. 

“It is in every respect a most important production ; 
it is of high and enduring value, as embodying the most 
important and most lucid statements respecting the re- 
sources of the United States.”—New Quarterly Review, 

“ There is no point connected with the United States 
that is not carefully examined, clearly stated, candidly 
praised, and justly censured.”—AMorning Herald. 


NEW WORKS al THE PRESS. 





A New Novel, in oO vols. 
SYBIL LEN A RD. 
By the Author of “ — Gambter’s Wile.” 


In 3 salle “(this day,) 
SOCIAL INFLUENCES, 
m1, 
In 3 vols. post 8v« 
THE THREE STUDENTS OF GRAY" S INN. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo- 
REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA. 
Edited by the Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 


v. 

A Second Edition of Vols. I. and IT. of 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 

The Third Volume in a few days. 
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Just pudlished, 18mo. price 3s. 
TEPS TO KNOWLEDGE; or Cyclopedia 
for Youth. Being familiar explanations of things 
we see, hear, and read of. By Mrs. Bourne. 
Sou TER and Law, School Library, 131, Fleet Street. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 
HE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE 
NATIONS, considered in relation to their Domestic 
Institutions and External Policy. By W. Torrens 
M‘CULLAGH, 
CHAPMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 
In imperial 4to, 3/. 3s. ; Proofs on India Paper, 4/. 4s. 
HE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
ART. By J. D. Hanprne, Author of 
mentary Art.” With numerous Illustrations drawn and 
eng: aved by the Author. 
Citar MAN and ITALL, 186, Strand. 
This day, May the 9th, post 8vo., 
LATIN GRAMMAR on the Crude Form 
System. By T. Hewett Key, M.A., Professor or 
Comparative Grammar, University College, London, and 
Head Master of the Junior School. 
Putav and Co., 37, Soho Square. 





“This ay is published, in small 8vo. price : a? 
BSERVAT@ONS ON THE BOOKS OF 
GENESIS #4 EXODUS, and SERMONS. By the 

late Ropeat Fe «yra, Esq. Advocate. To which is 
prefixed,a Mem. f the Author. 
WILLIAM Bu: ACKWOus and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Lately published, ata 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the 
Battle ef Waterloo. By ArcniBaLp ALison, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. In ten large vols. 8vo. price 7/. 15s. 
i... M. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh | and Li ondon. 
test published, price 6d. 
DDRESS OF THE LITERARY ASSO- 
CIATION of the FRIENDS of POLAND to the 
British Public, on the late Events in Poland. Signed by 
Lord Dudley Stuart. 


“ Ele. | 


| by.C. Cocks, B.L. 


Published by E. DerKENs, 8 A, Davies Street, Grosvenor | 


Square; and to be had of all Booksellers. 

NEW WORK BY SIR COUTTS LINDSAY, BART. 
On Thursday, the lth, will be published in feap. 8vo. 
DWARD the BLACK PRINCE; a Tragedy. 
Iiy Sir Courts Liypsay, Bart. 
By the same Author, feap. 8vo. 4s. 
ALFRED ; a Drama. 

BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


London: LONGMAN, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 
HWE BLACK-GOWN PAPERS. 
ty L. MARIOTTI. 
Also, by the same Author, New Edition, 2 vols. l4s. 
ITALY, PAST and PRESENT ; 

Its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 
Wicey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Place ; and all Book- 
sellers and Libraries. 

Second Edition, 8vo., price 12s. cloth gilt. 

HE CHILD of the ISLANDS. A Poem. 
Ry the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

“ There can be no qnestion that the performance bears 


throughout the stamp of extraordinary ability —the sense | 


of easy power very rarely deserts us. But we pause on 
the bursts of genius: and they are many.”—Quarterly 
Review. CHarMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
This day, with a Frontispiece and Maps, 8vo. price Is 
ORNEO; an Address, with a Proposal for 
the Foundation of a Church, Mission-house, and 
School, at Sarawak, on the North-west Coast of Borneo, 
under the protection of James Brooke, Esq. founder of 
the settlement of Sarawak. By the Rev. C. D. BRERETON, 
M.A. Rector of Little Massingham, Norfolk. 
CHAPMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 


In 1 thick volume, 8vo., cloth, price 18s., 
ETTERS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND. By Tuomas CAMPBELL 
Foster, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
“the Times Commissioner.” Reprinted from “ The 
Times,” with copious notes and additions. 
“ The best manual extant on Irish affairs for the states- 
man and the political economist.”—Adas. 
London ; CuapMAN and HAL, 186, Strand. 


TITMARSH IN THE EAST. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, price 12s., with numerous IIlus- 
trations and a coloured Frontispiece, 
OTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORN- 
HILL TO GRAND CAIRO. By Mr. MicHagEL 
ANGELO TitMarsu. Also, by the same Author, 
THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. Second Edition, with 
numerous Engravings, in 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth, price 14s. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 11s. cloth, (forming the new 
volume of the “ Foreign L ibrary.’ *) 
HE KING OF SAXONY'S JOURNEY 
through ENGLAND and SCOTLAND in the Year 
1844. By Dr. C.G. Carus, Physician to his Majesty. 
Translated by S. C. Davison, B.A. 
“ Without comparison the most fascinating book that 
we have perused for a long time.”— New Monthly Mag. 
“A very amusing, very lively, 
work.” —Sundeay Times 
London: CuapMAN and ITALL, 186, Strand. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. stitched, 
BSERVATIONS on a WORK entitled 
“Voyages of Discovery and Rescarch within the 
Arctic Regions,” by Sir John Barrow, Bart tat. 82: 
being a Refutation of the numerous Misrepresentations 
contained in that Volume. By Sir Joun Koss, C.B., &e. 
Captain, Royal Navy. 
Wa. Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, Edin- 
burgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


Now ready, with Portrait of Coleridge, post 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
EN AND INK SKETCHES OF POETS, 
PREACHERS, and POLITICIANS. 

“ An amusing, instructive, well written work. A col- 
lection of clever portraits of public persons, with a dash 
of biography, a leavening of criticism, and a good savour- 
ing of anecdote.”— Sua. 

“A book full of 7 ge gossip, telling much, and 
suggesting much.” — Crit, 

D. Bove, 86, Fleet | Street ; and at all Libraries. 


and very entertaining | 
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NEW WORKS 


IN 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 





I. 


i. REY. J. R. PITMAN’S COURS 
SERMONS 


ON SOME OF THE CHIEF SUBJECTS IN 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 


Abridged from eminent Divines. 
[On the 20th inst.] 
1. 


SERMONS, preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, 


&c. by the Rev. Sypney SmitH. 8vo. 12s. 


E OF 


Svo. 


1. 
JESUITS. B; 
Translated, with the Authors’ approbation, 
16mo. [Just ready. 


THE 


E. Quiner. 


Iv. 

THE REV. THOMAS DALE'S ARRANGE- 
MENT of the PRAYER-BOOK, (the Domestic Liturgy,) 
and SERMONS for SUNDAYS, (the Family Chaplain.) 
4to. 21s.; or bound by Hayday, 31s. 6. calf; 50s. mor. 

v. 

THE REV. HARTWELL HORNE’S IN- 
TRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY and KNOW- 
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Witnesses in favour of Narrow Gauge—continued. 


HENRY PRINGLE BRUYERES, late of the Royal Engineers, 
Superintendent of the London and Birmingham Railway. 
THE BREAK OF GAUGE.—GOODS—CATILE—TROOPS. 

978. From what I have seen I do not hesitate to say, that with 
some of the trains of cattle, consisting of 50 or 60 loads (say 15 sheep 
vans and the remainder cattle waggons, containing 1,200 sheep and up- 
wards of 200 oxen), the removal [from one carriage to another] would 
scarcely be accomplished in aday. I have been looking on when nearly two 
hours have been occupied in trying to get one animal into a waggon after 
having taken him out. 

979. We frequently find animals very difficult to get in ; and if required 
to transfer them from one waggon to another the difficulty is increased ; 
they seem to remember the journey, and evince no wish to recommence it 


by willingly entering another pen. We occasionally have to transfer cattle | 
at Rugby ; they come up, a few loads at a time, when we have not cattle | 


trains going on, and rather than wait for the next cattle train, which may 

not be expected for some hours, the drivers take the animals out, and we 

have extreme difficulty in getting them in again; indeed, we find so much 

difficulty that we would rather send them on with a special engine, if there 

be anything like a train, than have the trouble and labour of reloading them. 
CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS. 

983. I have seen between 300 and 400 men loaded and ready to go away 
in about half an hour. I cannot state positively the time, but it did not 
much exceed half an hour from the time when the train was ready. I was 

resent when the Horse Artillery went down to Manchester, with half a 
Pattalion of the Foot Guards, in August, 1812. . . . The Foot 
Guards were placed in the carriages on one side of the station, and the 
Horse Artillery on the opposite. The boxes were ready at the platform to 
receive the horses, and the moment the troop arrived and dismounted, the 
horses were put in with their bridles and harness on. Two or three boxes 
were loading simultaneously, and the time occupied in loading the whole 
troop was nearly two hours; there was great difficulty in getting some of 
the horses into the boxes. There were 50 or 69 horses, with two guns. 
From the very short notice given to the Railway Company (not more than 
five hours) of the intended move of these troops, the Government must 
have deemed it very important that they should be conveyed to Manches- 
ter with the greatest possible despatch. The troops left the Euston station 
about ten o’clock at night in two trains, and were in Manchester before 
ten the following morning. Had the trains been subject to a change of 
Gauge on the journey, independent of the probability of not finding suffi- 
cient carriages in readiness at the junction station (upwards of 30 second 
class and 20 horse boxes, besides other trucks with the ammunition, &c.), 
a delay of several hours would have been unavoidable. Some of the troop 
horses were so obstinatc in their nature that, if taken out of the boxes, 
there must have been extreme difliculty in getting them to re-enter others 
immediately. 

987. Nearly two hours were occupied with the 50 or 60 horses; some 
were very troublesome to get in. The guns were put on tracks in a very 
few minutes. 

990. If a difference of Gauge and a break is to take place, I should de- 
cidedly say that it ought to be at Oxford, and not at Rugby. Rugby is 
the focus of several Narrow Gauge railways, and it is a place at which 
little is likely to be consigned to remain; whatever comes up to Rugby is 
principally going beyond it. 


1075. In the event of a disturbance happening in the North, and troops 
being required from Exeter or Plymouth, a great detention would take place 
wherever the break of Gauge might occur ?—It would be impossible to 
prevent it. Do it as quickly as they might, I think there would be the loss 
of upwords of an hour with 400 infantry, and double the time with one 
troop of cavalry; and if the baggage had to attend the regiment, it would 
be a very much longer period. Ifwe had had no notice, and we had to find 
carriages, we might, and most probably should, be deficient in carriages ; it 
requires a large number of carriages to move aregiment. It usually takes 
about twenty second-class carriages for the transfer of balf a regiment, with 
the women and children. 

1080. In reference to the removal! of troops, I may mention to the Com- 
missionersthat abont two years ago (May, 1843), at the time of the monster 
meetiogs vear Dublin, the 11th Regiment of Foot was ordered from Weedon 
to Dublin, and the Commander-in-Chief was desirous that the regimeat 
should be moved in one body, and in as short atime as possible. The re- 


| giment left Weedon about seven o'clock onone moroing, and on the following 





1050. To run one truck bodily on to another will be found wholly im- 


practicable for general purposes. 

1051. With regard to cattle, upon one day, the 12th of July last, 190 
loads of cattle arrived at the Camden station. 
num 


pool from the Grand Junction; and, if it had so happened that they had 
had to be sent forward on a Broad Gauge line, it would have been not only 
the inconvenience of unleading and reloading those animals at the Junction 
station, but the Company receiving them would have been obliged to have 
had a corresponding number of waggons ready to put them into, whereas 
they came to us in detachments, and all we had to find was the engine 
power for each train. With a break of Gauge the animals must have been 
separately transferred from one waggon to another, and there must have 
been a stock of waggons in waiting of each description required. As no 
previous notice is given of these trains, it would require an immense and 
almost useless stock to be always kept at the Junction station. The same 
objection applies to the passenger traffic. 


I cannot say exactly the | 
ber of those cattle that had come from other lines, but perhaps 100 | 
loads out of the 190 came from the Midland line, or from towards Liver- | 


In the spring of the year I have | 


known 25 or 30 carriages of one description or another upon a passenger | 


train, and amongst them there may have been 12 or 15 horse boxes and 


trucks, with the private carriages of gentlemen coming up to London. | 


The boxes and trucks have come to us from different places. We have 
had no extra stock at any one particular station, whereas at a junction 
station, with a break of Gauge, there must be a number of each sort in 
readiness equal tothe whole that we take off. Within balf an hour another 
train of similar extent may arrive. Then take the great horse fairs in the 
north of England : we have had 105 horses up by one train from York, and 
had to assist the Midland Company with the loan of boxes for them. No 
one Company have boxes enough at their immediate disposal for this oc- 
casional traffic; but they borrow from one another. If there existed a 
break of Gauge, then one Company must have a stock equal to the whole. 

1074. We find trom experience that, if the troops get out of the carriages 
at Birmingham, there is so much difficulty and so much time lost in getting 
them in again, that the commanding officers do not allow them to leave 
their seats, and any refreshment the men may require is given to them in 
the carriages, and not out, 





morning they were in Dublin, having got to Liverpool, withont change of 
carrisge, between three and four o’clock on the afternoon of the day they 
left Weedon. The railway companics were cilled upon rather suddenly to 
send these troops, and they required second-class carriages. We had to 
borrow some of the carriages from the Grand Junction, in addition to what 
we had ourselves. The regiment required forty-four carriages ; and, bad 
there been a break of Gauge at Birmingham, we should have had to find 
the forty-four carriages in the first instance, and the other company would 
have had to find a corresponding number. The loss of time in the transfer 
of the whole regiment, with the baggage, would have been at least three or 
four hours ; and, as it was important that the move should be made rapidly, 
this detention might have been of consequence. 





JOSEPH SANDERS, Esq., Secretary to the Bristol and Birmingham 
Railway. 
EFFECTS OF BREAK OF GAUGE AT GLOUCESTER. 
5052. The Gloucester station is conducted in the same way as all others, 
by a chief clerk and under clerks, inspector and porters, but to an extent 
more than double any other station we have upon the line in consequence 


| entirely of the transhipment ; and that applies quite as much to the goods 


department as to the passenger department. I conceive that the additional 
cost to the Company alone is not less than £2,000 a year in staff, exclusive 
of great increase in the expenses of the carriers upon the line. With 
reference to passengers’ luggage there is more than twice the quantity mis- 
sent or lost at the Gloucester station, than at all the other stations (com- 
bined) between Birmingham and Bristol. The delays to the passenger trains, 
also, we find far greater at Gloucester than at any other station upon our 
line, which we attribute entirely to the transhipment. We conceive, also, 
that we are not carrying so many goods to a considerable extent as we 
ought to do, and should do, if the one Gauge were continuous from Bir- 
mingham to Bristol. We find that in the week ending the 25th of October, 
whilst we had to tranship goods to the extent of pretty nearly 700 tons at 
Gloucester, we only had to deliver over something like 50 tons to the Great 
Western at Bristol; and, if the break of Gauge had been at Birmingham, 
we find that, including the goods we had to deliver at various stations upon 
the line, the transhipment at Birmingham must have reached 900 tons. 
There are various trows plying upon the river hetween Gloucester and 


| Bristol, averaging, perhaps, trom 40 to 50 tons each, the greater proportion 


of which goods we have every reason to believe would have been put on the 
railway but for the break at Gloucester. 

5053. What reason have you to think so?—From our traffic manager, 
who has had communication from parties who have stated to him (particu- 
larly with respect to articles of a perishable or breakable nature), that they 
would not subject themselves to unloading and reloading the carriages at 
the Gloucester station. a 

5054. The time occupied in transhipping a waggon containing about five 
tons has been proved to be 50 minutes, which we consider very import- 
ant; but the greatest difficulty that our traffic manager has experienced is 
in providing waggons of the Narrow Gauge to meet the requirements that 
may be brought up from the Broad Gauge; and, if we were not working as 
one Company, I conceive that that would be a source of the greatest pos- 
sible annoyance and confusion, because we should not have the means of 
knowing what extent of goods were coming from Bristol to Gloucester in 
Broad Gauge waggons, and we have the greatest difficulty in meeting them ; 
as it is, it involves the necessity of keeping a larger plant at Gloucester 
than would be at all requisite if the rails were continuous upon one Gauge. 

5068. How many men do you employ in a gang ?—There are 19 addi- 
tional porters, in consequence of the transhipment. , 

5077. It was originally intended that the Narrow Gauge should be laid 
down to Bristol, but, although I was not connected at the time with rail- 
way companies, I believe I may say that the change was attributable to the 
infiuence of the Great Western Company. It is held also by gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, who are abstractediy favourable to the Broad Gauge, 
that the break at Gloucester is exceedingly inconvenient at all times, and 
that the Narrow Gauge should be continuous to Bristol. 





T. J. BUCKTON, Ese., Secretary of the Brighton. 
CHANGE OF GAUGE. 
1922. Do you think the tunnels on the Brighton line are of sufficient 
width to admit of your extending the Gauge to seven feet ?—That is rather 
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an engineering question, but I should say, from my own knowledge, most 
certainly not; my impression is that we could not do it without great ex- 
pense in the tunnels. The tunnels on our line, I think, are three miles or 
upwards in length when taken together. 

1923. Do you think your large viaduct is of sufficient dimensions to admit 
of extending your Gauge to seven feet ?>—That, again, is rather an architec- 
tural question. I should apprehend that there are the means of extending 
it in width, I think there is sufficient width for the purpose ; but I would 
rather refer that question to the engineer. Then the cuttings and embank- 
ments would have to be widened, I apprehend, in several places, particularly 
in the chalk, where the slope is very nearly a perpendicular. 

1924. Would it, in point of fact, require a great outlay ?—Yes. 


1925. And a total change of your locomotive engines and your carrying 
stock ?—It would require, I apprehend, an entire change; I cannot see 


how the present stock could be adapted to it. 

1926. Having the alternative of making a line of your own from the 
Croydon station into London, would you be disposed rather to recommend 
that that should be done, than submit to the inconvenience of a daily 
change of passengers and goods from one carriage to the other >—Most 
certainly. 

CHANGE OF GAUGE—GOODs. 

1945. I have only to add my own private opinion, that the expense of 
the change of Gauge would be very great indeed; that on the Brighton 
line the expenses of construction have been enormous, making the difficulty 
of effecting a profitable investment exceedingly great; that it would still 
further increase our difficulty in making it a remunerative concern; and 
that, as regards the lines on our side of the river, there does not seem to 
be any necessity for the change, supposing a necessity is found to exist on 
the north side of the river. I have myself had experience in the shipping 
of goods. At one time I had the superintendence of the docks at Hull. 
There was a tramroad there worked by horses; and my own impression 
is, that any change of carriage involves a very considerable expense; that 
we can seldom put that expense at less than from 8d. to ls. 6d. per ton, 
according tv the kind of goods and the facility of moving them; that in 
many cases that involves the necessity of counting and often weighing ; that 
the responsibility is changed from one carrier to another carrier ; that in 
the event of loss or accident the owner of the goods has great difficulty in 
identifying the party, and knowing where the damage is done, each party 
being anxious to shift the respousibility to the other; and upon the whole 
my impression is, from a knowledge of the trade that exists between Liver- 
pool and Hull, and that direction, and from what I have seen here in the 
south, that it is very necessary that the goods shou!d be conveyed, as we 
say, in one bottom. 





Mr. ALBINUS MARTIN, Resident Engineer on the South Western. 
CHANGE OF GAUGE. 
1425. Do you think it would be practicable, supposing it were desirable, 
to convert the South-Western line into a Broad-Gauge line ?—To do so, a 
great deal of work must be entirely reconstructed. 


1426. Will you instance those parts that would require to be so recon- | 


structed ?—The whole of the tunnels and some of the bridges. 

1427. Could the traffic be carried on with safety to the public during 
the enlargement or widening of the tunnels ?—I think not; but I am of 
opinion that some of the tunnels would not admit of being widened under 
any circumstances. Those tunnels which pass under a soil having a ten- 
dency to slip would not be capable of being widened, the adjacent earth 
will have been so disturbed by the operation of making the present tunnel, 
that it would be impossible to widen it; and I think that it would be also 
impossible to drive any other tunnel in immediate juxtaposition with it. 
A fresh tunnel might be driven at a distance, or the earth at the top might 
at some cost be open cut. 

1428. That would apply particularly to the Gosport branch ?—It would. 

1429. The state of the soil through which that line is made is such as to 


give you very great difficulties to deal with ?—It is; and itis a soil present- | 


ing difficulties greater than I ever saw in my life anywhere else. 


BREAK OF GAUGE. 

1443. Do you apprehend that any great inconvenience would result to the 

public from a break of Gauge at Yeovil ?—I think that the break of Gauge 
will inflict inconvenience wherever it occurs. 

1444. What incovenience do you apprehend would be inflicted by a 

break of Gauge? How would it affect passengers and carriers and other 

parties ?>—The loss of time would be the principal inconvenience. Some 


slight danger might be apprehended also wherever it occurred, to be only | 


guarded against by such a consumption of time as would amount to an evil 
to all parties. 

1445. With respect to the removal of goods coming from Southampton 
and Salisbury, on their arrival at Yeovil, how would they be dealt with ? 


| Supposing you had the management of the traffic at Yeoyil, what should you 
be disposed to recommend ?—I should resort to the best mode of remoyin; 
the body of the carriage off the wheels of one Gauge on to the wheels 0 
another. 
1446. You think that would be practicable ?—I think it would be prac- 
ticable, but I think it would be objectionable at the same time. ; 
1447. Do you think it would tend to diminish the public safety ?—I think 
there would be less security than if they were not subject to be changed, 
as they might bedisplaced. I think so far it would tend to create danger. 
1448. Would it not involve an increase of expense to the Companies 
using them ?—Certainly. 
1449, You mean that it might be done by lifting the whole body of the 
carriage from one set of four wheels to another set of four wheels ?—Some 
art of the body; probably removing only so much as exists above the 
rame of the carriage. 





Mr. T. C. MILLS, Manager of the Goods Department on the 
London and Birmingham. 
BREAK OF GAUGE—GOODs. 

1974. Do you send your goods waggons from the Camden Town station 
to Hull ?—Yes. 

1975. Looking at the ordinary making-up of your trains and foods, do 
you apprehend that any great inconvenience would result to your Company 
or to the carriers if, on any part of the whole distance from Camden Town 
to Hull on one side, and Camden Town to Liverpool on the other, a change 
of Gauge were to take place at any intermediate station ?—It would have 
the effect of creating an extra expense upon all the goods so transferred, 
and also of occupying a greater length of time in the transmission. 

1976. From your experience at the Birmingham station, should you be 
disposed to r i the unloading of the goods generally and reloading 

into carriages of another Gauge, provided a break took place at Birmingham ; 
or would you recommend an intermediate rail, to forma double Gauge, 
one for the broad and the other for the narrow, to be used, and the same 
waggons to run onthe whole distance; or should you recommend the 
articles being lifted bodily from the carriage of pees Gauge to corresponding 
carriages of another Gauge ?—I should certainly recommend that if a broad 
line intercepted the Birmingham line anywhere, and goods were to be con- 
veyed upon it, an extra line should be laid down, and that the goods should 
not be removed from the waggon in which they were originally loaded. 

1977. Do youthink that would be in the long run the least expensive ar- 

rangement ?>—Decidedly. 
| 1999. So that the inconvenience of a break of Gauge does take place, as 
| far as regards Pickford and Co., between the London and Birmingham 
| line and the Grand Junction line ; at least all the inconvenience that the 
break of Gauge would involve to any other parties ?—It does. 

2000. Are you aware whether that is a subject of great complaint on the 
art of Pickford and Co. ?—Pickford and Co. send nothing on the Grand 
| Junction line that they can possibly avoid. They are sending now the bulk 
| of their London and Liverpool loading from Birmingham by boat. 

2001. Is that in consequence of the inconvenience to which they are sub- 
ject at Birmingham, or is it from any disinclination to give profits to the 
Grand Junction Company ?—There may be some disinclination to give 
profits to the Grand Junction Company, the Grand Junction Company, as 

carriers, endeavouring to annoy them as carriers; but a great loss of time 
occurs by the intervention of the unloading at Birmingham. 











E. WOODS, Esa., Civil Engineer. 
GOODS TRAFFIC. 

5970. For instance, if a train starts from Liverpool, of which partis going 
to Leeds, are any of the waggon-loads divided at Manchester ?—No. 

5971. You never mix goods for Manchester with goods for Leeds ?—No; 
they are all loaded on waggons which go through. 

5972. You do not break bulk on the journey ?—We do not; we did for 
a short time after the opening of the Junction, between the Leeds Railway 
and the Liverpool and Manchester; that was done for this reason, that the 
Leeds and Manchester waggons were longer between the wheels than ours, 
and they would not turn on our turn-tables at the station at Wapping; 
they were, therefore, stopped at Manchester and loaded on the Manchester 
waggons; but there was immense inconvenience resulting from that. 

5973. Did you yourself witness that inconvenience ?—Yes. 

5974. ‘That was equivalent to a change of Gauge ?—It was. 
| 5975. Can you describe at all the nature of the inconvenience or its 

amount ?—Perhaps I can hardly describe the extent, but I believe it very 
| much limited the traffic ; we were obliged to refuse goods in consequence 
| of that interruption, and they went by the water conveyance. 





Witnesses in favour of Broad Gauge. 


ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Engineer of the Great Western | 


Railway, and Inventor of the Seven Feet or Broad Gauge. 


THE GAUGES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


3913. You are the engineer of the Great Western Railway ?—I am, 

3914. Was the line surveyed under your direction ?—Yes. 

3915. And you decided on its course ?>—Yes. 

3916. In what year was that ?—In 1833. 

3917. That was three or four years subsequently to the formation of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway ?—Yes. 

3918. Had you, before you took the direction of the Great Western 
Railway, any employment in Railway matters ?—No. 

3919. That was the first line upon which you were engaged as an 
engineer ?—Yes, the first line upon which I was engaged which was con- 
structed ; I had looked over other lines of country. 

3920. With a view to Railways ?— Yes. 

3921. At what period did it occur to you to change the Gauge from 
4 feet 84 inches to 7 feet ?>—I think, in my own mind, it occurred to me in 
the course of my surveys in 1833 and 1834. 

3922. That a change of Gauge would be desirable ?—Yes. 

3923. But the exact amount of the change you hac not then decided 
upon ?—I think not; and I think I never mentioned it to any one. 

3924. Will you favour the Commissioners with the reasons which induced 
to think that 4 feet 8} inches was insufficient at that early period ?— 

king to the speeds which I contemplated would be adopted on Railways, 
and the masses to be moved, it seemed to me that the whole machine was 
too small for the work to be done, and that it required that the parts should 


be on a scale more commensurate with the mass and the velocity to be 


attained. 
3982. Are you the engincer of any lines in Ireland ?—Yes, of projected 


lines. 

3983. Is it optional with you to fix the Gauge there, or is it a question 
which the Government have taken in hand ?—I have understood that it is a 
question that has been pretty nearly decided by higher authorities, and that 
it is to be 5 feet 3. I do not see myself much use in the four or five addi- 

| tional inches, though it is something. But, if the Gauge is scill to be deter- 

mined for Ireland, I think it would be better to take a wider one. 

3984. Looking at the traffic of that country, do you think that the traffic 
in passengers po goods will demand the increased power that the wider 
Gauge would give you ?—Not the present traffic. 

3985. But the traffic that may be developed by the introduction of Rail- 
ways?—I thinkso. Ifthe Railways that are projected in Ireland are worth 
making, I do not mean all the wild schemes that are projected, but the 
principal lines in Ireland, I presume it must be on the assumption that 
Ireland is capable and is likely to have manufactures and large extra pro- 
duce and trade, not so large, but something similar to that which we have 
in England ; and they are certainly a very locomotive people; therefore I 
should think the travelling would be large. 

3986. You are the engineer of some foreign Railways ?—Yes. 

3987. Will you be so good as to specify what they are ?>—Not many. The 
| Railway making from Genoa to Tarin under the Sardinian Government. 

983. What will be the entire length of the line ?—The entire system of 

Railways which are not all begun, but unquestionably will be made, because 


the Government have taken-it up and devoted the necessary funds to it, is 


a system, I suppose, of 300 miles. 
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3989. What will be the length of the line of which you are engineer ?—I | 
am only at present engaged upon the difficult part of the line. The rest is 
not even begun. The part begun is about 40 miles, but it is part of a line 
of about 100, with a branch of 60 or 70. 

3990. Is the question of Gauge an open question there ?—Yes, except as 
far as I may have decided it. 
P 3991. How is it decided for that particular line?—I recommended 4 | 
eet 8}. 

3992. Is there any reason which has induced you to give that reeommen- 
dation ?—The reason which led me to adopt it was this, that I did not think | 
that either the quantities or speeds likely to be demanded for many many 
years to come, in that country, required the same principle to be carried | 
out that I thought was required here; and I thought it very important that | 
they should secure the goodwill of certain other interests which would lead 
into and out of this Railway; and, as a question of policy as much as of 
engineering, I advised them to adopt that Gauge. I thought it was wise 
to conciliate the interest of the Milan and Venice Railway, and others which | 
are likely to be connected with us. 


BROAD GAUGE. 

3931. Having seen the working of other Railways, and of the Great West- 
ern since its entire opening, are you at all inclined to think it was an inju- 
dicious arrangement to alter the Gauge to seven feet, or that a less differ- | 
ence would have been better ?—To answer that, as I will endeavour to do, 
with candour, I incur the risk, I am afraid, of being accused of adopting , 
even wild notions ; I should rather it be above than under seven feet now, 
if I had to reconstruct the lines. 

3932. Will you state your reasons for thinking that even a wider Gauge 
would be desirable ?—Applying the same principle that led me to consider | 
that for the work to be done the machine was too small in the case of the | 
4 feet 8, inches, I think that the work which we easily can perform, and 
desire to perform upon Railways, would be better performed by even a 
slightly larger system of machinery than we have; I do not mean much | 
larger, but, I think, slightly larger. 

3933. In fact, you think it of advantage to have a heavier engine end a | 
more powerful engine, so as to be capable of taking any amount of traffic | 
that may be brought to any train ?—Not merely as regards the engine, but 
as regards the whole machinery of the system; all the parts of the great 
machine of the Railway system. Looking at the quantity of gocds and pas- | 
sengers which we are now beginning to carry, and which will no doubt be 
much augmented, and the speed at which we find it worth while to carry | 
those, I believe the parts of the machinery would be better if they were | 
rather larger. 

3934. Of course you have en economy in your engine-drivers and stokers, 
by having one engine to do the work of two ?—Yes. 

3935. in you any other economy in the engine itself ?—The first cost | 
of the same amount of power is of course less in ten engines than it will be 
in fifteen, if that were the proportion; but I look rather upon it as to the 
efficiency of the result of the working of the whole machine than a mere 
question of economy in the first cost of the machinery ; and taking the 
masses to be moved as varying from sixty to seventy or eighty tons in cases 
of passenger trains, and say 200 tons and 300 tons in cases of goods trains 
(and they very much exceed that frequently), but, taking those masses, and 
taking the speeds to be what they will very shortly be, I have no doubt, 
fifty and sixty miles an hour for passenger trains, and thirty for goods 
trains, I believe that to carry those weights at these speeds efficiently it is 
better to have larger carriages, and larger waggons, and larger wheels, and 
more powerful engines than those which hitherto have been used. 

3936. Does that opinion apply chiefly to your own line, or to the general | 
system ?—I think it would have been better for the general system. 

3948. Are youconstructing, or proposing to construct, engines of greater 
power and greater weight upon the Great Western Railway ?—Yes. 

SPEED. 

3949. With a view to greater speed ?—With aview to meet the demands, 
which at present are for higher speed than was demanded a year ago. 

3950. You think the present express speed is quite consistent with the 

ublic safety ?—Yes, Ido. Of course, safety is always comparative ; but 

ailway conveyance is so very safe compared with all the ordinary meaus of 
conveyance, even at those high speeds, that I think it may be said to be 
quite consistent with public safety. 

3951. I presume it must be admitted that 60 miles an hour involves some 
increased danger over 40; but that increased danger is met by increased 
precautions ; and I believe that, all things considered, the express trains are 
as safe as the others. 


ECONOMY OF WORKING—ECONOMY OF CONSTRUCTION—POWER AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF ENGINES AND CARRIAGES, 

3941. There ought to be an increased quantity of work required from an | 
increased width of Gauge beyond certain limits. I believe the fact is, that 
our embankments and cuttings are not wider than upon the London and 
Birmingham. But then, of course, they have the advantage of a greater 
width outside the rails than we have. Still the difference theoretically is | 
not so great as it might at first appear to be, because part of the difference 
in the case of the Great Western arises from the circumstance that | not 
only increased the Gauge of rails, but I increased the width of way which 
I proposed each system of rail should occupy. Certainly theoretically it 
ought to affect the thickness of the walls and abutments, but nobody would 
practically make a difference in the abutments of a bridge whether it were 
28 or 32. Ina bridge over the railway the wing-walls remain the same, 
and where the brigde carries the railway then the barrel of the bridge only 
becomes increased. In tunnels the increase is the most considerable of 
any of those separate works. 

3944. It may appear at first odd, but the fact is, that, taking surface for 
surface, our stations ere less for the same convenience, because the amount 
of surface covered by our carriages is rather less per passenger; but, 
assuming it the same, the length of our trains, and therefore the length of 
our plattorms, which materially affects the extent of station-room, is less 
than it is with a narrower Gauge in about the proportion of 3 to 4; that is 
again a little reduced from our system of six-wheeled carriages; but that 
has nothing to do with the question of Gauge. 


TRAFFIC. 

5327. The traffic upon the Great Western, as at present worked, is very 
unequal, a large proportion being between London and Slough, and London | 
and Reading, and between Bath and Bristol, leaving the rest of the line 
comparatively very bare of traffic; the consequence is, that it is very 
difficult to work the whole line as economically as it could be worked if the 
traffic were equa! throughout the country, because many trains that run 
through from London to Bristol, when they pass the centre part of the line, 
are comparatively empty. We cannot, therefore, work the whole line so 
economically as the portion between London and Reading, or as another 
line which has an equal traffic throughout. : 

5329. Do you diminish the number of carriages at Reading, and leave 
them behind, in order to diminish the weight ?—Only occasionally. 





5330. So that you are carrying a great amount of useless load ?—Yes; 
on the central part of our line we are working less advantageously than we 
otherwise should be. 

CURVES. 

4008. You have stated in answer to a question put to you, that you for- 
merly attached more importance to curves than you now do, will you be so 
good as to state why you now think that curves are a less objection to the 


| Broad Gauge than you thought them previously ?—I found by experience 


that the curves do not seem to affect our motion upon them more than they 
appeared to affect the motion of carriages upon Narrow Gauges; and I 
therefore was induced to look into the cause of this, which appeared to me 
coptrary to my former views, and I satisfied myself that, as long as the 
Gauge bears but a small proportion to the radius, the width of the Gauge 
does not affect at all the action of the wheel upon the curve, either by in- 
creasing the angle at which the wheel works upon the rail, or increasing 
the friction from any circumstance. The bad effect of a curve is aggravated 
only by the longitudinal distance of the axles from each other, and so lon 


| as the Gauge forms only a small part of the radius, which, of course, in al 


practical cases it does, whether the two wheels are 5 feet apart or 7 feet 
apart makes no difference in the friction or resistance in going round a 
curve, and even at high speeds. I have every day experience of our run- 
ning round curves certainly quite as small as one would wish to run round 
on the Narrow Gauge. 

4009. Where is the instance of your most severe curve run over at ahigh 
speed ?>—The curve at Bristol. 

4010. Close to the station ?—Close to the station, but still one upon 
which in-coming trains from Exeter do every day run at high speeds. That 
is about 11 chains radius. 

4011. Do you think that as the outer wheel travels further than the 
inner there is more sliding of the wheel upon the Broad Gauge than upon 
the Narrow ?—No, for this reason, I hope the opinions of other engineers 
have taken the same course as mine, or else I shall be appearing to start a 
new view upon the subject; but my experience of Railway working leads 
me no longer to attach any sort of value to the effect of running upon a 
larger circumference or a smaller circumference in going round the curves ; 
and the deviation from the proper course of the carriage is so great in the 
one case or in the other, that the cone of the wheel varies much more than 
the difference of the two distances to be traversed, and, whetherin the Wide 
Gauge or in the Narrow, there is ample scope for that to be made up by 
the cone of the wheel. Possibly the average amount of slip, if there is any, 
may be a little greater in going round the curve of the Wide than of the 
Narrow Gauge. I do not know whether it is or is not; but I know this, 
that the amount of provision furnished by the coning of the wheel is far 
greater than either of them requires. 

4012. You run the cone of the wheel flat upon the top of the rail; you 
incline the rail a little ?—Yes. 

4013. So that the whole surface touches ?—I wish it did; at least toa 
greater extent than it does now. 

4014. But you intend it to do so ?—I cannot say that one intends to do 
what one bas long since found to be impracticable. 

4015. But it is your object ?—It is no longer the object, because every- 
body knows that it is not possible to do it. The wheels are not originally 
made so as to form a straight line; the section is rather curved; no part of 
it is a straight line, so that as the rails are very slightly curved the other 
way, it is impossible that they can lie flat, and I believe the contact is not 
an eighth of an inch wide. 

4016. Mr. Gooch was asked whether you did so incline the wheel with 
that object, and he was understood to state that you did ?—Mr. Gooch was 
no doubt speaking of the engines; I am at this moment speaking of the 
carriages. In the driving-wheel of the engine we seek much more carefully 
to try and get a flat bearing upon the rail than with the carraiges, because 
where a great weight is thrown, it is essential, as far as possible, to get a 
large surface; but when you come minutely to examine the result of that 
endeavour, you will find that it is not a broad surface that they bear upon, 
but a very narrow one; and that the advantage of seeking to make the line 
of the wheel coincide with the rail only results in this, that the point of 
contact keeps varying very much, which is better than having it always 
along one line. But, if you adopt any means of ascertaining what the extent 
of contact is, my observation has led me to believe that is very small indeed ; 
even in an engine I do not think it is a quarter of an inch wide. 

4017. Have you practically discovered any inconvenience from the width 
of the Gauge with reference to curves ?>— None whatever. 

4018. Had you now to construct the Taff Vale Railway with the curves 
which the Taff Vale line has, should you be disposed to abstain from forming 


| it of the Broad Gauge on account of the curves ?—Certainly not; we are 


making smaller curves every day upon the Broad Gauge. 
SAFETY. 

4022. You say that you think there is more safety in having a broader 
Gauge for the carriages. Do you know any instance of danger rey ie 
sulted from the Narrow Gauge in the case of a carriage going at a high 
velocity ?—It is impossible to say what many accidents may have arisen 
from. I was in a train once when, from a slight depression of the rail, a 
serious accident occurred. I cannot say whether the same amount of de- 
pression would or would not have caused an accident upon the Broad 
Gauge; but I can say that of the two the Broad Gauge must be the safer 
under the same circumstances. 

4023. Looking at the many millions of miles that have been run upon 
the Narrow Gauge within the last ten years, would you not be inclined to 
think that, if there was any positive danger resulting from carriages running 
upon the Narrow Gauge, it would have proved itself by some serious acci- 
dent ?—No, I never thought so. 

4024. Therefore we attain upon the Narrow Gauge one of the great objects 
you have upon the Broad, which is safety to the passengers at high veloci- 
ties >—I do not quite like to answer that question so put, either affirma- 
tively or negatively, becouse I cannot quite admit the logic of the argument 
that is conveyed in the question. I said that I thought that as far as run- 
ning at our preseat speeds, practically speaking, the thing was safe; but 
if high speeds are to be very general, if most of the trains are to be running 
at high speeds, and if we are to be open to a still further increase of our 
speeds, I think the wider the Gauge the safer it will be. Therefore 1 can. 
not say that I think we have attained quite all that we sought for. 

4025. It is a question of degree, and you think that with the present 
speeds you have the safety which the public have aright to require ?—Yes, 
1 think so. 

4026. You are understood to say that you do not attach great importance 
to the greater power of the engines upon the Broad Gauge?—Yes, I do 
attach considerable importance to it. 

4027. In your opinion are the comparative merits of the two systems of 
Railways altered by the great increase of power which is given now to the 
engines upon the Narrow-Gauge Railways ?—Not in my view, because I 
never assumed that the engines originally in use on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway could not be greatly increased in strength upon the 
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Narrow Gauge. But I am not aware that there has been lately any par- 
ticularly great increase in the means of conveniently putting a large power 
upon the Narrow Gauge. Sigs 
4028. Mr. M‘Conneil has stated to the Commissioners, ‘* At one time it 
was considered that from 12 to 13 inch cylinders was a good average size 
for working Railways. Now, we fiad from experience that economy of 
working is very much assisted by taking the train by one heavy engine in- 
stead of two light ones, that is to say, you save the wages of two men; and 
1 think the expense of repairs is very much reduced; and materials, for 
instance, oil and tallow, &c., and the consumption of coke in the one 
engine is not at all equal to the consumption of the two, which would only 
do the same amount of work. Now I believe the practice has become 
general on Narrow-Gauge Railways to adopt 15 inch cylinders instead of 
12 inch, and even higher than that. There are at present engines being 
made at Messrs. Sharp’s manufactory at Manchester, with 18-inch cylinders 
of nearly the same size as the one I have at work at Bromsgrove, but with 
2t.inch stroke, 4 feet 6 inches driving-wheels. They are intended for the 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway, and the Manchester and Birmingham, 
and it is calculated they will be of very great service with heavy goods 
trains, and enable them to carry at a very low cost indeed. I have no 
doubt those engines will be equal to take 800 tons, and travel with ease 
when they are at work.’”” And he elsewhere mentions travelling with con- 
siderably greater speed ?—I should wish to point out this distinction, that 
in speaking of powerful engines I am speaking of engines of great capacity 
of steam; I am not speaking of engines with 15 inch or 24 inch cylinders, both 
of which may have the same boiler, but I am speaking of engines of great 
capacity, of steam capable of exerting a large quantity of power in a short 
time; and although there has been a great increase on some Railways in 


the dimensions of their cylinders, and they have all gradually increased | 


their boilers, yet I do not know of any new system of engine introduced 
latterly which has admitted or which has led to engines of greatly increased 
power as a class, because I think that in the power should be taken ioto 
consideration the question of time as well as the mere force exerted. All 
parties on all Railweys have improved their engines of course, and 
gradually increased the amouut of power expended by them in a certain 
time; but I do not think there has been any particular advance in that 
respect lately. 
THE BREAK OF GAUGE—REMEDIES. 


4029. It has been represented that serious impediments to the internal | 
traffic of the country are likely to arise from the break of Guage that | 


will occur in Riilway communications from want of uniformity ;—will you 
be so good as to state whether you think that any serious inconveniences 
are likely to arise from the break of Gauge ?—1 think some inconvenience 
willoccur. Theamount of it will depend very much upon the particular line 
of country upon which the change takes place, and upon the interests of the 
parties on either side, either to increase or diminish the amount of that in- 
convenience. I think that if the change tock place across the country, so 
as to separate London from the North, that would be a case of the greatest 
interruption, and would, of course, produce a good deal of inconvenience. 
If that change took place as between one portion of Eng!and and the other, 
leaving London open to both, I think the inconvenience would be small ; and 
I think that, if it is the interest of the parties on both sides of the neutral 
country (if there is one between the two) to etfect a transit through it, I be- 
lieve that it will be verv small indeed. It will be diminished even with the 


extension of the Railway system ; because, if a network of Railways as has | 
been referred to over England is made, I think it will be impossible that | 


the passenger carriages can be running in all directions over that network 


without changing, and I do not think it would be for the advantage of | 


the public that they should. I think the spirit of emulation and competi- 
tion kept up between different great Railway interests, both as regards the 
comfort and the construction of the carriages, and the times and mode of 
travelling, will do much more good to the public than that uniformity of 
system which has been so much talked of the last two or three years; and 
1 believe that, as the number of Railways extends over the country, it will 
become more and more impossible to send individual passengers by sepa- 
rate carriages to the exact place of their destination, and that a change of 
carriages must, in a great many cases, take place; and, if that change takes 
place over a general line of country, it will gradually influence the 
mode of travelling throughout all the directions in which lines may be 
earried, and wilt then, I think, amount to a very trifling inconvenience. 
As regards goods, it is, of course, a mere question of money ; and if there is 
a considerable stream of goods on one line, and it is the interest of two par- 
ties meeting at a certain point to interchanze those goods, I believe the in- 
convenience and expense wi!l be so trifling that it is hardly worth con- 
sideration, if there are other important considerations in the question of the 
change of Gauge. 

4030. You are of opinion that it would be a great publicinconvenience to 
have a change of Gauge at Rugby for passengers going northwards from 
London, or coming southwards to London ?—Yes; I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly to be desired that all the mass of passengers going from London 
northwards, should be able to go without changing at Rugby, where 
there can be, in all probability, no great reason for their changing, if they are 
going northwards upon the same line. 

4051. Supposing that the system of unloading should not be adopted, to 
which of the other systems should you give the preference?—It would de- 
pend entirely upon the extent of the trade, and upon the nature of that 
trade. If there were large quantities of goods in bulk, I think the tran- 
shipping of the body of the waggon would be a very convenient way of doing 
it; if there were frequently waggons with various goods, and no assistance 
whatever afforded to us by the other Companies, and assuming then that we 
did not unpack, I think taking waggon and all would be one way that we 
should adopt. 

4052. Upon another truck ?—Upon another truck. 


4053. To which you see no practical difficulty?—No; it is merely the | 


useless weight carried that would be the drawback. 


4054. Are you inclined to think that the introduction of another pair of | 


rails, or another rail to diminish the Gauge, would be a less objectionable 
mode on the whole ?—No; I should say that on that line it would be more 
objectionable. I do not think the object to be attained is sufficiently great 
there to make that the most economical way of doing it. 

4055. It would diminish your number of station men and porters at 


Rugby very considerably, would it not, and the expense of your machinery , 


there, as well as the expense of trucks ?—The machinery wou!d be nothing ; 
it would not bear, I mean, any proportion to the cost of the original capi- 
tal; and, as regards the number of porters, I do not think myself it would 
amount to any very large number in a general way. 

4077. It is understood that many of the Broad Gauge trucks which pick 
up loads at the smal! stations on the Bristol and Gloucester Railway are 


not above half filled; are you aware whether that is the case or not ?—I | 


dare say it may be; in fact, if it is so stated, I cannot, of course, have an 
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veyance of a heavier carriage upon the Broad Gauge ?—Assuming, of 
course, that there is a quantity of goods which is not sufficient either for a 
Broad or for a Narrow Gauge waggon, if you put that into a Wide Gauge 
waggon there is some proportionate loss in weight: the amount of loss is 
very small, because the Broad Gauge waggons are not heavier than the 
Narrow in the exact proportion to their width, all other things remaining 
the same: the wheels are the same, the buffers are the same, the springs 
are the same, the side plates are the same; and if you are content with the 
same sized wheels, and carrying the same load per wheel, in a Broad Gauge 
waggon or a Narrow Gauge waggon, the difference of weight is not worth 
considering ; it is a little in the axle and something in the fleor and frame 
of the waggon, but the amount is very small. 


UNIFORMITY. 

4307. Do you think that any great public convenience would result 
from bringing the whole of the Railways of the kingdom into one uniform 
Gauge ?—I believe most firmly that the public advantage generally would 
be injured by it. There would be an advantage, of course, in similarity of 
Gauge, inasmuch as it would get over any difficulty experienced through 





changing from one Gauge to another; but, on the other hand, I believe that 
a great deal of the progress that has been madein Railways has arisen from 
the fair emulation that exists between the promoters either of two 
Gauges or of four-wheeled and six-wheeled engines, or of six-wheeled and 
four-whecled carriages, and of all the other varieties, and that the system 
of generalizing, whether the Gauge or anything else, would do harm rather 
than good. 

4038. As cramping genius?—Yes; and, withoutreference to the genius 
of parties, it is interfering with that feeling and spirit which does bring 
about all the improvements of the day in this country. There can be no 
question, I believe, in the public mind, that the express trains, if they are 
an advantage, arise entirely from that question of competition between the 
| two Gauges. 

4039. Have you no fear that the rivalry between the various Companies 
may iuduce them to aim at a degree of speed which would do great mischief? 
—No; I think not. I think there is a much stronger check upon that, 
than any check that can be invented, viz., that of theirinterests; the public 
confidence is quite as necessary, or more necessary, for their receipts, than 
even the public desire to go quickly. 


ACCIDENTS, 
4040. Do you find that there is much loss of revenue resulting from acci- 
| dents occuring upon your line, for instance?—It is impossible to say that 
there is a loss of so many pounds, shillings, and pence, but I have not the 
slightest doubt, from what I see before me, that there is a loss of revenue 
arising from every acccident, or every reported accident, though more may 
have occurred. 

4041. I supppose that really can be ascertained by examination of the 
accounts ?—No ; because there are so many varying causes that you might, 
very likely, see a totally opposite result sometimes in the accounts from that 
which you know must be produced by such and such a cause. I have no 
doubt, however, that after the accident on the Great Western Railway with 
the express train, you will find there was a diminution in the receipts of 
that train; and a knowledge of the working of Railway traffic tells us that 
that which is taken off one train is not eatirely thrown upon another, so 
that it is a positive loss. 





DEAD WEIGHT—COST. 

4079. There is more dead weight in proportion in the Broad than in the 
Narrow, if you come to examine the construction of the waggon?—Just 
so; but that requires to be explained. We have thought it worth our 
while to have 4-feet wheels, to have heavier axles in consequence of the 
4-feet wheels, to have astronger and more massive construction altogether, 
quite apart from any question of Gauge, or any question of strength of 
framing; we have thought it cheaper, and we have by experience found it 
to be cheaper, to put good massive parts into the waggons, and to have 4- 
feet wheels, which make a great difference ; there is a very great difference 
between 3-feet wheels and 4-feet wheels. All those things together make a 
Great Western waggon, which it should be called, rather than a Broad 
Guage waggon, heavier than a London and Birmingham waggon; but 
there are two or three causes for it besides the question of Gauge, and they 
should be taken into consideration, of course, separately from the other. 

4080. In fact the Gauge does not, of necessity, involve a greater dead 
weight ?—It involves some, but a very trifling increase in the dead weight. 
If you take a Narrow-Gauge waggon, cut it in twoin the middle, and widen 
it by putting in a piece between, that waggon will be perfectly fit to run 
upon the Broad Gauge. I say that deliberately, knowing that it is fre- 
quently assumed that the dimensions of the parts must be increased, because 
the Gauge is increased. Now, not only a theoretical investigation, but the 
result of all one’s experience, proves that it is not so; that the axle need 
not be of larger dimensions; that the strain upon it is not greater on the 
Wide Gauge than on the Narrow Gauge ; that the transoms of the waggon 
need not be perceptibly stronger; and that the flooring of the waggon need 
not be a bit heavier; and those are the only parts that you do touch in 
making a longitudinal section of the waggon. 

4089. We have had a return sent in to us showing a much smaller cost 
for the locomotive power upon the Great Western than for the Narrow- 
Gauge lines ; can you tell us at all what proportion tne locomotive power 
bears to the general working expenses of the line of the Great Western ?— 
I can only give it to you of course by referring to papers and documents, 
and giving you the exact returns. My firm conviction is that that is the 
case, making of course proper allowance upon different Railways for the 
cost of coke, with reference to the locality of their coal; that of course has 
nothing to do with the Gauge. I believe myself there is a diminished cost 
upon the Great Western. I did not know that it amounted to what I should 
call much, but I believe there is a diminished cost upon the Great Westeru 
| Railway as compared with the principal Narrow-Gauge lines. 

4090. I see that in goods Mr. Gooch has told us it is just half the cost 
of the London and Birmingham ?—In any comparison of that kind, the 
same as in the comparison | stated just now as to the waggons, you must 
try and separate as much as possible the effects of other circumstances; I 
| should have thought it was more felt in passengers than in goods, but I do 
not remember the comparative statement. 

4091. Mr. Gooch has given us the relative cost of the locomotive power 
for the goods trains on the Great Western °06, and upon the London and 
Birmingham ‘12 ?—Then I should think there must be some circumstances 
operating in that result quite independent of the question of construction 
| of the two Railways 

4092. And on the Grand Junction *13, which is more than that of the 
| London and Birmingham, giving a decided superiority in each case to the 
| Great Western, as regards economy of working; therefore 1 am desirous of 


| knowing what proportion the locomotive power bears to the general work- 


opinion to put in comparison with the statement of those who actually | ing expenses of the line of the Great Western, if you would furnish us with 


conduct the traffic. 
4078, Of course, in a cage like that, there is an actual loss from the con- 


the return ?—Whait we call the cost of locomotive power in our books will 
amount to a certain proportion, which is correctly stated in our half-yearly 


‘— 











reports; but then ‘‘ locomotive expenses” is a very vague term, it may in- 
clude or exclude a great many things, and in comparing one with another 
you must dive into the details and see what they are. 

4093. The cost depends very much then upon the way in which the re- 
turns are made up by different Companies, some including and some 
excluding various items ?—Yes; which appear then in some other shape, 
and it is very difficult to compare in that way. 

WHEELS. 

4094. With regard to the history of your engines, your driving-wheels are 
reduced in their diameter considerably, are they not?—No. The original 
proposal on my part was 7 feet and 8 feet for passenger engines, and 
the result is that 7 feet may be considered as our diameter at present, 
with some of 6 feet; but I am not by any means sure that the result of our 
experience is not to bring it back pretty nearly to the 7 feet and even 8 feet. 
I donot mean to pretend that in the year 1834 I was able to say exactly the 
diameter which has turned out to be correct; that I believe to be chance. 

4095. Of course my question is rather for information generally with re- 
gard to the diameter of your wheels?—About 7 feet and 8 feet was the 
diameter which we proposed to attempt when we began the Great Western. 
Two or three engines were made for 10 feet. The idea did not originate 
with me, but it was proposed by certain manufacturers, and, although I 
expressed some fear of the fersibility of constructing 10-feet wheels, I 
thought it worth the trial. They were made, and it so happened that the 
three engines to which they were applied totally failed in other respects, 
and the whole engine was cast aside; still, although the failure of the 
engine had nothing to do with the wheels, yet I should not attempt a 10- 
feet wheel now for an engine. I do not know what we may come to. 

4096. Those 10-feet wheels were made for engines intended to go to 
America, were they not ?—No; the firstengines we had from Mr. Stephen- 
son were, I think, intended for America, but those had only 7-feet wheels ; 
the engines to which I refer were a pair made ia Liverpool by a maker 
there, who was also making other engines for us. I take the whole re- 
sponsibility, of course, of having allowed the 10-feet wheel to be made ; 
but the engines, from other circumstances, were not successful, and the 
construction of the wheels was one which we should certainly never again 
adopt ; it was an entire plate, and that with such a diameter is heavy, and 
offers such an enormous surface to the side wind that it certainly would not 
do to adopt it. In the other engine, which was tried with a 10-feet wheel, 
the wheels worked very well; but accidental circumstances threw the engine 
out of use, the wheels got broken by an accident which would have broken 
any wheels, and no further attempt was made to use it; but we have every 
reason to think that for the high speeds the 7 feet, as compared with the 
6 in our own establishment, is almost essential to the good working of the 
evgine. 

4997. So that you consider that your original views, without entering 
into details as to precise numbers, are confirmed by experience ?—Yes, 
unquestionably. 





CHARLES ALEXANDER SAUNDERS, Esa. 


3811. You are the Secretary of the Great Western Company ?—Yes. 

3812. How long have you held that office?—For 12 years, since the 
formation of the Company. 

3813. Are you aware whether, when the line was first projected, it was 
intended to have a 7 feet Gauge ?—I think not at the original formation of 
the Company. The question of the Gauge was brought by Mr. Brunel 
before the Directors subsequently to the passing of the Act, but with his 
intention to recommend a change of Gauge I became very early acquainted. 

3820. Can you inform the Commissioners what were the main objects of 





UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 5 


in 1838, on the occasion of the reference of the subject to Mr. Hawkshaw 
and Mr. Wood ?—Yes, I think that, as far as it went, was very good, and 
has proved, in the main, very true. I am not aware of any published 
document that gives an authentic account of all the advantages of the 
Broad Gauge. 

3886. In Mr. Brunel's paper, just referred to, considerable importance 
was attached to the break of Gauge ?—There was this importance attached 
to it, that it was one argument used against the change of Gauge at all; 
and Mr. Brunel, to that extent, when he was very much pressed by 
objectors generally to it (of which he had an immense number), admitted 
that the break of Gauge would be inconvenient; but I do not think he 
dwelt upon it, or attempted to argue that it either was or was not an incon- 
venience to be surmounted. 

3887. His statement was in these words: ‘‘ Difference of Gauge is 
undoubtedly an inconvenience; it amounts to a prohibition to almost any 
Railway running northwards from London, as they must all more or less 
depend for their supply upon other lines or districts where Railways 
already exist, and with which they must hope to be connected; in such 
cases there is no alternative’ ?— That Mr. Brunel has explained already 
during the present Session; of course he was speaking there of a line 


| running directly north from London. It was no part of his proposition to 


make a line direct from London northwards which was to be upon the 
Broad Gauge, and in reading that you must make allowance for him, and 
for the position in which he stood at that time, when almost every engineer 
jn the couvtry endeavoured to assail him in every possible way with every 
imaginary objection that could be raised to it, which to my mind is one of 
the strongest proofs of the great advantage of the Gauge itself, if it were 
allowed to be carried out. Mr. Brunel stated, that he did not propose to 
carry the Gauge into the northern part of the country which was then 
occupied by the Narrow Gauge. He defended the Gauge upon its merits. 
He said I am not proposing a direct line to the North by the Broad Gauge, 
but into the West country, which is not an occupied country, and certain!y 
hitherto we have not found any inconvenience from it. If there is anything 
in the world that would tend to prove the real value of that Gauge, and 
what it is capable of doing, I would point to the fear and apprehension 
shown by the London and Birmingham Company, and the Midland 
Counties Company, as to its being carried anywhere in the direction up to 
their lines, from a conviction that we can go faster and better, and cheaper, 
and carry heavier loads than they can upon their Narrow,Gauge, and they 


| know it, and they fear that the better Gauge may be carried on beyond 


their lines, and in competition with them. It the inconvenience of change 
was what they really credit as an objection, they would rejoice to see it, as 


| a means of keeping traffic away from us. 


3888. Shall we be able to test the accuracy by our detail accounts of 
Mr. Gooch’s return ?—I should think so. 

3889. The statement being one of great importance, it would be the duty 
of the Commissioners to go into every part of the account with the greatest 
care ?—TI am very glad to hear that: I am sure that no labour, or pains, or 


| trouble shall be spared in giving to the Commissioners the fullest means 
| of testing it. It is one of the things we wished to do before the Committee 


of the House of Commons, when the Gauge question was introduced into 


| that dissussion: it was impossible to do it iy that form; but the Great 


the change of Gauge ?—I should perhaps convey a very imperfect idea of | 


them in any answer [ might give to that question; but, if you will accept 
it in the general terms in which I can give it, I would say that the great 
objects that Mr. Brunel contemplated were these: to acquire greater 
power and greater speed; to improve the construction of locomotive 
engines ; to place the wheels either outside, or as nearly as possible outside, 


Western Directors would consider it of the highest importance that the 
Commissioners should have an opportunity of testing it throughout. 

3890. When Mr. Brunel spoke of a difference of Gauge as amounting to 
a prohibition to a Railway running northwards, do you think that has no 
bearing upon the formation of the Rugby and Oxford line ?—I think the 
two things are entirely distinct. 1 am sure that Mr. Brunel at that time 
had not given his attention to the actual mode by which the trade of other 
parts might be carried on by a mixed Gauge. It was simply an admission 
on his part that he was not proposing to take this Gauge into a country 
which was then occupied, but into a country unoccupied, and he explained 
to the Committee of the House of Lords, that in using the word “* pro- 


| hibition’’ he meant a prohibition to the extent that he would not have been 
| prepared, if it had been meant to carry a line from Londen direct to the 


of the carriages and waggons, in order that he might enlarge the wheels | 


and diminish the friction ; he expressed a belief that a larger proportionate 
stowage could be obtained; and that, upon the whole, it would be a 
decidedly safer and more secure mode of travelling at the high speeds, 
which he always looked forward to as being likely to be required by the 
public. He thought that the speed of that day was one which would after- 
wards be thought slow. Those were some of his main objects. 

3821. Is it your opinion that those objects have been attained ?—I firmly 
believe that they have been attained in a very high degree. 

3822. And from your present experience are you disposed to conclude 
that if the thing were to be done over again you would adopt the Broad 
and not the Narrow Gauge ?—I think, unquestionably, if it were left to 
me, I certainly should. 

3823. Have you increased speed and increased safety ?—I think we have 
increased speed in proportion to the weight we carry, and decidedly 
increased safety. I cannot think that there is a doubt upon the subject, 
as far as my experience goes. I do not pretend to mechanical knowledge, 
or any engineering skill; I merely speak as one who has had a great deal 
to do with the working of Railways, and from the comparison I have made 


a much higher speed and with greater smoothness and safety than they can | 


carry upon the Narrow Gauge. 


3847. Are you prepared to admit that there is any evil in there being | 


two Gauges in this country, seeing that there are likely to be frequent 


junctions of Railways of different Gauges?—There is an incovenience | 


naturally which must be assigned to that, but I cannot callitanevil. I 


should call it a much greater evil to have them all upon one Gauge, that | 


Gauge being the inferior of the two. There is inconvenience, no doubt, 
where two Gauges meet, but I believe that inconvenience to be, in com- 
parison, very trifling indeed ; if there is a disposition to obviate it on the 

art of those who are the managers of tbe traflic where the two lines meet, 
i believe the inconvenience would be scarcely felt by the public. Itis one 


that may be magnified very much, of course, by any desire to throw impe- | 


diments in the way. : 
3848. If the Legislature should authorise any line of Railway to the 
north or south of the Great Western Railway to be made by an inde- 
dent Company, but still forming a junction with the Great Western 
So. would it not conduce much to the interest of that Company, as 
well as to the interest of the Great Western, to form such a line with the 
Broad Gauge? and would it not also conduce to the convenience of the 
public ?—Yes; I think, of course, that a line of Railway that is running 
into the Great Western Railway, would be better, unquestionably, on the 
Broad Gauge than the Narrow: I am now speaking irrespectively of the 
question of Gauge itself. 
3885. Is there any published paper to which reference can be made for a 
general statement of the supposed advantages of the Broad Gauge, or do 
you adopt generally the statement which was furnished by Mr. Brunel 


North, to urge them at that time to put down the Broad Gauge when that 
country was occupied by Narrow- Gauge lines. 

3891. There is another sentence in the same report, with reference to 
which you are requested to state whether your views are modified in any way 
at the present time, with regard to a connexion at or near London. ‘“ At 
the London extremity, from the moment the junction, as originally pro- 
posed with the London and Birmingham Railway, was obliged to be given 
up, there existed no possibility of aconnexion with any other line. . . . 
They (i. e., two such lines) will have no such connexion with each other at 
this extremity.’’ Now, several schemes have been proposed for establishin 
a connexion at ornear London. Do you consider that such schemes at all 
modify that argument ?—Not at all. My impression is that it would be 
very inconvenient, setting aside the whole question of Gauge, that two lines 
of Kailway like the London and Birmingham and the Great Western should 
attempt to carry on their business near London or in London on the same 
line or at the same terminus. 

3896. You are of opinion that the idea of a central station in London is 
quite utopian?—I am, I do not think it would be convenient for the 
public; every day’s experience shows that we want space more than any- 
thing else for the convenient t of busi that has to be con- 





I am convinced that upon the Broad Gauge we can carry greater loads at ducted by a Railway Company. 


3397. The different stations now are almost too large for the convenience 
of the public ?—Yes, you must have an enormous space to do the business. 
The confusion which would take place, from attempting to concentrate the 
business into a small compass, would be so great that you would be obliged 
to expand them and separate it. 

3898. Is it not found in Derby that there is some confusion and incon- 
venience resulting from having so many trains coming in ?—] believe there 
is confusion occasionally arising from it. With respect to the space in 
London, where you have to provide fur passengers passing into every sort 
of vehicle, carriages, cabs, hackney-coaches, and omnibuses, it occupies so 
large a space that you cannot do it in any contracted station; and if you 
have trains frequent, as you must have hereafter with lines expanding as 
they are in the country, you will find that the difficulty of getting one train 
clear‘of anotber is such that you cannot doit in the space of time necessary, 
so much so that I have no hope or expectation that we shall do better than 
maintaining our ground at Paddington, where we have a large space, yet not 
enough ; and that any prolongation of the line must be by aseparate system 
of traction upon it, so that instead of putting people into omnibuses and 
cabs you would put them into carriages going to a particular part of 
London, if you can get a line extending into London in that way. But I 
am perfectly convinced that the idea of bringing all the traffic from all the 
different lines into one spot in London is a mistaken notion. In the first 
place, the number of people that want to go from one line to another by 
each train directly through London is not very large ; people that come to 
London have somethiug to do in London: there are very few that want to 
go directly through. 








6 SUPPLEMENT TO 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, Esa., Traffic Superintendent of part of the 
Great Western Line. 
HISTORY OF THE GAUGE—VARIOUS OPINIONS ON. 

3554. Have you at all considered the advantages or disadvantages of the 
Broad Gauge as compared with the Narrow Gauge ?—Yes, I have my own 
opinion about it; having been so long connected with the Broad Gauge, 
and knowing how things are done generally upon the Narrow Gauge, and 
examining calculations and drawing inferences from them, I am strongly 
impressed with an opinion—it may be a prejudiced onc—in favour of the 
Broad Gauge. 

3555. Will you favour the commissioners with your reasons for coming 
to that conclusion geverally ?—I think that in the Wide Gauge lines we 
have less wear and tear; that we afford greater convenience to the public; 
that we are able to get stronger carriages, in consequence of having so much 
more room; to obtain greater speed with less cost, in consequence of the 
room that is given to the working parts of the engine; and, likewise, that 
we have greater safety. 


SAFETY, CURVES, SPEEDS. 


3556. Have you any reason to believe that the Narrow Gauge lines are 
practically unsafe ?—No; I should say, practically, that they are safe. 
But then they do not do what the Broad Gauge line does; they do not 
travel at such a speed, and with such ease and comfort; and the wear and 
tear is certainly more on those lines than on ours, [ am given to understand. 

3577. When you speak of increased base giving you increased safety, have 
you ever heard of any carriages being thrown off on account of the base 
being narrow ?—No : but the carriages have great oscillating motion, which 
would have a great tendency to throw them off. 

3578. But it has not thrown them off?—The carriages of the Eastern 
Counties were thrown off by the oscillating motion. 

3579. That was upon a new road?—The new rosd gave an oscillating 
motion ; but the Narrow Gauge line might be out of repair, and cause the 
same oscillating motion. 

3580. But your engines do get off the line sometimes ?—Not from that 





cause. 
3581. But they do get off ?—They get off at the points. 


THE BREAK OF GAUGE, AND REMEDIES. 

3636. (To Mr. Clarke.) At Didcot and Swindon, is the luggage van car- 
ried on with the lnggage of the second-class passengers ?—There is no 
difference made between the luggage of the first and second class passengers ; 
it all put together. 

3637. So that, though the second-class passengers ire transferred from 
one train to another at Didcot and Swindon, the luggage is not trans‘erred ? 
—The luggage is transferred at Didcot, and not at Swindon. At Didcot the 
branch is short to go to Oxford: but there are a great variety of stations 
on the branch from Swindon. It goes to Cirencester and Gloucester, &ce. 

3638. At Didcot the luggage of the first and second class passengers is all 
transferred from vehicle to vehicle ?—Yes, but not at Swindon. 

3639. How long a time does that occupy ?—It does not take longer than 
the time occupied in watering the engine and shifting the train. The trains 
are broken at the junction ; and with regard to the shifting of the luggage, 
except on particular occasions, when the men are going to Oxford, or when 
there is some commemoration which takes people in shoals to Oxford, there 
is no particular difficulty. 

3640. On those eccasions do you take a separate luggage van ?—Yes; we 
have as much as a luggage van can take, when the men are going down. 

3641. So that on extraordinary occasions provision is made for carrying 
the luggage through ?—Yes, without shifting at Didcot. 

3642. And of course you look at the power of carrying the whole of the 
luggage through as an important thing ?—It is a material advantage when 
there is such a large portion of it. 

3670. Have you at ail considered the question of the amount of incon. 
venience that the public will experience from the break of Gauge taking 
place ?—Yes, I have. I think the public will experience very little. The 
places where those junctions of the two Gauges would take place would be 
principal stations; and at principal stations people are always very ready to 
get out, even if they have to change carriages. If the train stops at astation, 
the difficulty is to keep the people in, not to get them out. 

3671. This is a question applicable to luggage also, because every indi- 
vidual takes some small article into the carriage, and, in having to shift, 
those small articles have to be shifted also?—Yes, they have; but small 
articles are so very easily shifted, that they do not present any difficulty. 

3672. A whole train of passengers to be moved ts very diffirent from the 
case of a few individuals ?—Yes; but we are used to shifting full trains of 
people. At Swindon and Didcot the second-class passengers are all shifted 
invariably. 

3673. Why do not you shift the first-class possengers there >—We do not 
shift them, because the public would like better, I dare sav, the idea of not 
being shifted. 

3674. You give them the preference, in fact ?—Yes; but it is mere idea. 
At Swindon you find all the first class- passengers get out to get their refresh- 
ment, and they could not tell whether they were getting into the same car- 
Tlage again or not. 

3675. But, if they knew that the carriage must be changed, they would 
be very careful not to go into a fresh one till they saw all their luggage and 
different articles placed in the fresh carriage ?—If you saw the way prac- 
tically in which we do things, and the way that people do neglect their 
luggage, you would not, I think, hold that out as an argument. 

3676. It is because they feel convinced you do not intend to touch the 
carriage ?—I think, practically, we may know there will be trouble to us, 
but not to the passengers. 

3776. There is a statement laid before us, that it is the intention to make 
it a Narrow Gauge line, and we are aware that the Southampton and Dor- 
chester is to be a Narrow Gauge line; but you have a Broad Gauge line 
going from Dorchester to Bridport on which that passenger must travel; 
he must be changed at Dorchester to the Wide Gauge, and he must be 
changed at a short distance from Bridport to the Narrow Gauze ?—There is 
a Wide Gauge line projected, I think, from Dorchester to Bridport. 

3777. There is; and he would have to change the Gauge xt that line, 
and change again at Exeter. All those would be matters of great incon- 
venience to the public, would they not, four changes one in journey ?—Yes ; 
without some good reason. 

_ 3678. Frommanaging the traffic of the Great Western, should you be 
disposed to make passengers get out of their carriages and go into others, 
or should you be disposed to move the passenger and his carriage together ? 
—I should be inclined to move the passengers, because it will come to 
that ; it will come to that even if the Gauge were the same. The Railway 
system is so much increased that carriages will never run all over England; 


ST Wh will never find carriages going from all those intermediate janctions 


and im. the North, from Scotland to Southampton, across those 
geen te Hines; even if the Gauge were the same, passengers would 


1at is my opinion ; it may be erroneous. 





THE SPECTATOR. 





3679. You confine that remark to passenger carriages for the present ?— 
The question put toe me referred to passengers. 

3680. Then, assuming that to be the system with regard to passengers, 
what would be your proposition with regard to luggage; I mean to goods ? 
—i was going to answer the question as far as passengers’ luggage was con- 
cerned. With regard to goods, I think the better plan would be to shift 
the load bodily, not piecemeal. ss 

3681. To lift the carriage, the body from its wheels ?—Yes. 

3682. And transfer that body and its load to other wheels on the other 
Gauge ?—Yes, either by shifting the carriage and the axles, or by lifting 
the body from one carriage to another carriage; but that is so mucha 
thing that would be the result of practice, that we should fiad immediately 
which was the most beneficial mode. : 

3683. Do you think that this would be a preferable system to having 
another rail laid down ?—I thiak where it was practicable to do that it would 
be a better thing, with luggage certainly (miscellaneous luggage), but I do 
not think there will be any real disadvantages in shilting heavy loads of 
minerals, and things of that sort. With miscallaneous luggage I think it 
would be better, if it were not practicable to lift the body, to have another 
line. 

3684. Another rail you mean, not another line ?—Another rail. , 

3685. So as to work both Gauges upon the same line ?—That would give 
the Railway Companies the least trouble; I do not think the public would 
feel it the least in the world; Ido not think itis a matter that would affect 
the public in the slightest. 

3686. Would it not ?—It would not; and I think it isa thing that has 
been taken up very much, how the public would be affected ; I do not think 
the public would be aftected. 

3687. That is the great question; the public keep the Railways, and the 
Railways are made for the public?—Yes. As far as the public themselves 
are concerned, according as they shift their own persons, they will be in- 
convenienced or not; but it would be the Railway Companies” porters, 
who would be inconvenienced, if 1 may use the expression, in shifting the 
loads one way or the other. : 

8688. It depends also in some degree upon the hour at which the traffic 
is proceeding ; because if the shift takes place in the night, and in the 
winter, it is a disagreeable operation ?—That is going back to the frst 
question ; but upon the second question, with regard to luggage— . 

3689. I talk of goods, not luggage ?— What inconvenience could it be to 
the public whether their goods were shifted or not? 

3690. It would thus affect the public, that coals might be broken, or 
things mislaid ?— You will allow me to refer to the answer which I made to 
that; that in the case of minerals and heavy things, coals and Iron, in fact 
the heavy things which are carried ia large masses, I think certainly that 
experience would teach us. for it comes to that, that the better plan would 
be to lift the bodies from the carriage, to lift the carriage-bodies from one 
set of wheeis to the other. sa he 

3691. Bat I was endeavouring to ascertain your opinion whether you 
thought that system would be the best, or whether you would have another 
rail, bringing in the general convenience of the traveller, and also th> con- 
venience of the merchant, with his goods; because, whatever operation is 
undergone, it involves a certain degree of expense, and that degree of ex- 
pense will have to be borne by the consumer; somehow or other the con- 
sumer is the sufferer ?—Or there would be less profit to the proprietors of 
the Company. 

3692. They are more likely to put it the other way ?—I really do not 

see It. 
3693. We find that in all other matters the consumer is the person who 
is the sufferer; and I should think that the Railway proprietors are too 
good merchants to stand alone as an exception to the untversal rule ?—I 
assure you that, as a matter of conrenience to any part of the public, the 
expense that it would entail upon oar Company is not considered. If we 
find out anything wrong, and we can in any way alter it, the expense is 
not looked at; the convenience to the public is the principal feature, I as- 
sure you, in the deliberations. ¥ 

3694. I have in all cases found it to be so; but this is a great commercial 
question, not as to the convenience of passengers alone ?—But a com- 
mercial question carried on by these Companies; and if you give them the 
benefit of that expression which has just fallen from you, certainly it 
would hold good in a general case when you have applied it in an indivi- 
dual one. 

3695. It does not apply to your Company only ?--Oh, no. 

3696. I mean to say, the question of expense does not apply to your 
Company alone, because, if it be necssary to have the shifting of carriages, 
it will involve upon every Company sending goods on a Broad Gauge line 
from a Narrow Gauge line, the necessity of the alteration of their carrying 
stock, I apprehend ?—In the present case we are obliged to argue with 
respect to the Great Western, as being the only Broad Gauge line; but as 
it is probable, 1 suppose, that many more Railways will be made with the 
Broad Gauge, the disproportion between the number of miles of Broad 
and Narrow Gauge will become so very much less. 

3697. Is it not the fact that the greater the number of Broad Gauge 
ines which may be interlaced with the Narrow Gauge lines, the greater 
will be the expense incurred, because it will render some contrivance to 
meet the difficulty a more universal necessity ?—Yes; but the disproportion 
of the number of miles of Wide and Narrow Gauge will not be so great as 
it is now, if there is more broad made, of course. 

3698. It will not diminish the evil, but extend it?>—No; but it would 
diminish the proportion of the evil, if it is an evil. 

3699. It makes it less an evil brought by your Company clearly ?>—Yes. 










DANIEL GOOCH, Esa. 

2221. Do you at present hold any Railway office >—I am superintendent 
of the locomotives on the Great Western. 

2222. How long have you held that appointment ?—Rather more than 
eight years. 

2223. What other Railway situations have you held, and for what 
periods?—No other Railway situation; but I have been engaged in the 
construction of locomotive and other engines; in fact I have served my 
apprenticeship to it. 

2224, You have been connected with no other Railway but the Great 
Western ?—No, I was a short time on the Manchester and Leeds at the 
beginning of it, but nothing to speak of. 

2225. Then you have been connected only with the Broad Gauge?— 
Only with the Broad Gauge. J 

2226. Have you had any other opportunities beyond those which the 
office you now hold has afforded you of making yourself conversant with the 
construction of locomotive engiues ?>—Yes, at Mr. Stephenson’s factory, 
and at the Vulcan Foundry, where we built engines of ell kinds. 


WIDTH OF THE GAUGE. J 
2227. In your opinion, does the interval of 4 feet 8} between the rails 











afford sufficient space for the machinery of a locomotive to work trains on 
a Railway of that Gauge at the highest velocity that would be safe for the 
carriages and waggons on such a Gauge?—I think not; you may get a 

werful engine into such a Gauge, but it is so cramped that the wear and 
tear and the difficulty of cleaning such an woe would be objectionable. 
In my opinion it would be better, if you wished to get a powerful engine on 
the Narrow Gauge, to put an outside cylinder. 

2298. Then your opinion is, that by adapting the construction of the 
engine to that Gauge, the width is ample to admit of getting an engine of 
sufficient power to work trains with the 4 feet 8} Gauge at the highest 
velocity >—No, I think not; I think that the Narrow Gauge is not danger- 
ous ata much higher velocity than that at which they run now. I think 
they might run on the Narrow Gauge more quickly than they do if they 
had a powerful engine to do it. 

2229. Then is there sufficient width between the rails of the 4 feet 84 
Gauge to give you the power to go at the highest velocity that the Gauge 
admits of in other respects >—No; I think they might go at a much higher 
velocity than they do at present, if they had more power in the engine. 

2230. Suppose the Gauge of the carriages and waggons to remain at 4 
feet 8}, and it were ence ote and convenient to have separate rails laid 
A 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 7 











the rest has been gradually going. It is accounted for by the action of the 
wheels causing a springing of the metal, and the oil gradually working its 
way in at the angle. 

2281. Is it not the fact that the Narrow-Gauge lines have had the spring 
inside as well as outside for years?—I think not; they have been put on 
recently. The Southampton was the first of the Narrow-Gauge lines that 
I knew of as using them. 

2289. Do the same engines work indiscriminately on either line; and if 
not, will you state why ?—They all work over any part of the line ; we make 
a little difference between our engines with six-feet wheels, and those with 
seven feet; we prefer using for the short traffic or stopping trains, those 
with the six-feet wheels, because we find they are not so well adapted for 
the high speed: we do not find that they do better for the short trains than 
the seven feet, but we find the seven feet are the only ones we can do our 
best work with, therefore we confine the six feet to the traffic where speed 
is of less importance. 

2290. You use the engines with seven-feet wheels for your express trains ? 
—Yes, and for all our long traffic, we find it cheaper. The six-feet wheels 
could not run the express trains. 

: 3302. Is it in contemplation to construct on the Great Western Railway 





down for the locomotives, what width of Gauge would you re for 
the locomotives, so as to give the most convenient or necessary amount of 
power for the traction of the load on the Narrow Gauge lines ?—I do not 
think we have any too much room on the Wide Gauge for the power which 
we are requiring. 

3586. (To Mr. Gooch.) Would 6 feet 6 inches Gauge give all you wish 
for the locomotive power ?—With the present speed. 

3587. What speed are you working at ?—60 miles an hour. 

3588. A6 feet 6 inches Gauge would give you al! you wish for that speed ? 
—Yes; but I think 7 feet is better T think a 7-feet engine would be a 
steadier engine that one of 6 feet 6 inches. 

3589. However low the centre of gravity may be put ?—I am assuming 
that we keep the engines as they are now constructed. We cannot bring 
the boilers below a certain point, on account of the height of the driving- 
wheel, and the speed is fixed by the driviog-wheel as much as by other 
matters. 

3590. Then you prefer a Gauge of 7 feet to one of 6 feet 6inches ?— Yes ; 
I get the advantage of 6 inches more, and I get the centre of gravity lower 
in proportion. 

3591. You think that the other six inches is worth the cost of the increased 
embankments and cuttings ?— We do not make our embankments and cut- 
tings wider in consequence. 

COMFORT OF PASSENGERS, 


2231. What width of Gauge do you consider the most convenient for the 
traffic, whether of passengers or of goods?—] think the width of the 
Gauge, independent of speed and power, resolves itself into the question 
whether you carry three or four passengers abreast. If you carry four 
passengers abreast, then you make your carriage large enough to seat these 
four passengers, and you put your wheels near the outside. I think you 
will find that that is the plan which hgs been adopted upon the Great 
Western. Our carriages are large enough for four abreast, and the wheels 
are put as near to the outside of the carriage as the frame will admit of, so as 
to have as little overhanging weight as possible. 

2232. Then your opinion is, that the width of the Gauge should be regu- 
lated by the convenience of the passengers ?—Yes, within an inch or two. 

2260. Under the supposition that the question of Gauge for the Railways 
of the whole empire were now to be determined, and that no Railways 
existed to cramp the decision, what Gauge would you, from your present 
experience, feel disposed to recommend ; and will you favour the Commis- 
sian with your reasons for such recommendation ?—As | said before, the 
Gauge is fixed by the number of passengers you carry in width; it requires 
7 feet to carry four passengers abreast, and 7 feet is certainly not too wide 
for the purposes of the engine at the speed and power we are now requiring, 
therefore I would fix 7 feet as the Gauge. 

2261. Then, in the event of it being generally considered to be more 
comfortable and more convenient for passengers to be carried three abreast 
rather than four abreast, that would be a reason for the Narrow Gauge 
rather than the Broad one ?—I think not, because you require power. 

2262. Irrespective of power?—No; I think you would find the pas- 
senger-carriage is much easier, if the body was put inside the wheels. 

2263. Do you put the body inside the wheels ?—Not in our passenger- 
carriages, because we carry four passengers abreast. 

2264. You would then still use the wheels of the same Gauge, and nar- 
row the cariiages fur the conveyance of three passengers abreast ?—If I 
wished to make the carriages more easy than they are at present. 

2265. But you find them sufficiently easy at present >—Yes, if power and 
speed are not taken into account. 

2266. Then it is a question, after all, of the comfort of passengers ?— 
Yes. 

2267. If passengers prefer travelling three abreastrather than four abreast, 
it would be a reason for the Narrow Gauge rather than the Broad Gauge ? 
—I do not think the Narrow Gauge carriage is so easy as the Broad Gauge, 
because there is more motion with the Narrow Gauge. 


POWER, &C., OF ENGINES. 


2276. Then we come to the question of engines, and you think thata 
7 feet Gauge is most convenient, as giving you the greatest amount of 
power ?—Yes, I think so. 

2277. Do you avail yourself of the whole width of the 7-feet Gange >—We 
do not in power, though I think we feel the benefit of our Gauge in the 
wear and tear of our engines, and the facility of cleaning and repairing them ; 
we get at them more easily. 

2278. Keeping the machinery as it now is, how much might you reduce 
the length of your axle-trees and narrow the Gauge ?>—We have at present 
only three inches on the side clear for the fire-boxes, and we have none on 
the smoke-box. In the engines we are constructing, the smoke-box is just 
sufficient to fit in between the frame. The smoke-box is regulated by the 
cylinders ; the cylinders are fixed at a certain distance apart, and the out- 
side of them regulates the width of our engine. 

2279. Will you take the other parts of the machinery independently of 
these >—The other parts could be put into a smaller space than we now 
use ; though it is a great convenience to get at it easily; when the engine 
is running, a man may get forward on his engine, and see that everything 
is right. And there is another advantage which we avail ourselves of, 
which is very important; we put a spring both outside and inside the 
driving-wheel. We do not carry all the weight upon the outer end of the 
crank-axle; there is a spring inside, as well as outside. I believe some of 
the Narrow-Gauge lines are attempting to avail themselves of that as far as 
the width will admit; as great safety results from it in case of accident; as 
of the axle breaking. 

2280. Where do your axles generally break ?—At the crank-pin ; in fact, 
always ; the oil appears to cut the metal through; it is a gradual thing. 
When it breaks, we find an inch and a half, or about that, left ound, and 





tives of greater power for the purpose of obtaining a still higher 
velocity >—We are constructing engines of greater power, and they will be 
capable of going ata higher velocity. We can at present do sixty miles 
an hour with loads of seventy to eighty tons; but the new engines are 
more powerful than that; and we expect to increase the weight of the trains 
rather than the speed with them. 

3303. By what change is it proposed to effect that >—By increasing the 
boiler and fire-boxes principally, and the cylinder in proportion. 

3304. What will be the diameter of those cylinders ?—They are sixteen 
inches, and two-feet stroke. 

3605. The largest one is eighteen ?—That is one which we could make 
without increasing the weight much. We could make an engine of that 
power. It is only a supposed engine. We have not begun on any of them. 

3306. Are you of opinion that the state of the permanent way is such as 
to justify, with regard to the public safety, a higher rate of speed for trains 
than that now obtained by the express trains on the Great Western ?—I 
think so. I do not think we find, between the speed of fifty and sixty or 
sixty-five miles an hour, any apparent difference. You would not know 
that you were going at a different speed if you did not time it. If the per- 
manent way is kept as it ought to be, there is no danger, I think, in in- 
creasing the speed. 

3307. What is the ordinary weight of the goods train used on the Great 
Western and drawn by one engine: what is the maximum weight you give 
one engine to do ?—We have a regulation by which, if there are more than 
thirty loaded waggons, we send two engines. That is, if more than that 
start at Swindon, because there is all that they are to pick up beyond that ; 
but we have had brought into Paddington eighty-four waggons with one 
engine. Our largest engines are capable of drawing from 500 to 600 tons 
from Swiudon to London. 

33038. What would those engines do upon the gradient of one in 350?— 
It is in proportion to the gradient. Upon one in 330 it would take nearly 
two-thirds. The gravity of aton would be about six pounds, and the 
friction about eight and a half to nine: that wonld give about 340 tons. 

3309. What are the driving-wheels of that engine ?>—Five feet. 

3515. Do you admit that the Broad Gauge is less suited than the Narrow 
for a line having curves of a short radius, such, for instance, as the Man- 
chester and Leeds >—I forget what the curves of the Manchester and Leeds 
are. We have curves at Bristol which we come round with all our trains of 
600 feet radius. 

3316. You goslow there ?—I have seen atrain go round at fully forty 
miles an hour, driven by a new man, who did not know the station. That 
is a very sharp radius; our curves, where we turn out of the main line into 
sidings, are 1,000 to 1,200 feet. 

3320. Can you state the average weight of your engines when charged ? 
—Our large engines are twenty-two tons, a our six-feet wheel engines 
are about twenty tons and a half when charged. 

3321. Have you been at all employed in the construction of Railways ?— 
No, only for a short time. 

3604. To what extent do you consider that the steam power is more ad- 
vantageously employed in the Broad Gauge engines than in the Narrow 
Gauge engines ?—I have a calculation by which I can show the loss of 
power with different classes of engines at the same speed. With seven-feet 
wheels, at sixty miles an hour, we lose 21 per cent. of our power by back 
pressure. If that wheel is taken at six feet six, whichis the largest Narrow 
Gauge ever attempted, it would be 23 per cent. of the power that they lose ; 
with the six-feet wheel it would be 25 per cent.; with the five feet six 
wheel it would be 27 per cent.; aad with a five-feet wheel it would be 30 
per cent. 

3605. As this is an important question, I will subdivide it into its parts 
from the beginning ; I understood from you in your last examination that 
you attached importance to the size of the fire-box in the Broad Gauge 
locomotive engines. Are you able to say, either from experience or other- 
wise, what difference that makes in the evaporative power of the coke ?—I 
was looking to experiments which I bad myself made. On referring to the 
tables of the calculated power, you will see that there are results of different 
experiments mixed together, and you will find an important fact with 
regard to the fire-boxes, which is borne out bythe experiments. The 
Great Western engine, marked No. 4, by experiment evaporates 196 cubic 
feet per hour; now, if you take twice the area of the surface of the fire- 
box, it would give 194 cubic feet; one square foot of surface in the fire- 
box is equal to two cubic feet of evaporation ; you find, therefore, that the 
calculated evaporation would be 194 in that case, whereas the actual evapo- 
ration is 196; in that engine the tube surface is 7) times the amount of 
fire-box surface. Then if you take the next, No. 7, which is the White 
Horse of Kent, that has a very long boiler, whereas the fire-box is small, 
you find thst the tube surface is 17°9 times the area of the fire-box surface, 
and you find by actual experiment that the evaporation is 93 cubic feet per 
hour; taking the same calculation as before, you will find that it ought to 
be 96. Tuking the South Western, which is No. 9, you will find that the 
tube surface is 9°3 times the fire-box surface; the actual evaporation 141 
cubic feet; the calculated evaporation would have been 143 upon that 
principle: this is taken at the utmost speed I could get out of the engine 
on the South Western; it was 54 miles an hour. 

3607. When you speak of the advantage of a large fire-box, do you 
mean that it is advantageous as regards the consumption of coke ?—With 
regard to economy of coke, which one might theoretically look for, the 
White Horse of Kent, in these experiments, was 29 lbs. a mile: she moved 
a load of 36 tons, which was the weight of the train. On the Great 
Western the engines were 36 lbs. per mile, and working the trains of 70 
tons, giving therefore the White Horse of Kent 8lbs. per ton ata speed of 
33°7 miles per hour, while on the Broad Gauge or Great Western engine 
the coke per mile was °51 lbs. per ton at 44°7 miles an hour, which was the 
speed during the experiment, showing a difference considerably in favour 
of the Broad Gauge, though she has a small proportion of tube surface 
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compared with the other. Another train was taken on the Broad Gauge | 
with nearly the same load as on the Narrow Gauge. The coke was, with | 
32 tons 21 Ibs. per mile; that is pretty nearly the same load as the White 
Horse had in her case. 

RAILS—ROAD SAFETY. 


3322. From your experience of the working of the Great Western, are | 
you inclined to think that any improvement of the permanent way is desira- 
ble for the load as at present Bows and with the present velocity ?>—On the 
Great Western I think, we have less noise. The motion will not arise 
from the method of laying the line, if each are kept in equally good order. 
There is no doubt that the more rigid the road is, the less tractive power 
is required to drag the load. It may be that the rails on other lines are 
more rigid. ! eS 

3323. Are you not of opinion that with a high velocity, the more rigid 
the road is, the more safe it is,?—Yes, I think itisso. 

3324. Do you think that you have acquired all the rigidity necessary for 
high veloicties, or should you recommend any, and if any, what improve- 
ment ?—I like a heavy rail. I am an advocate for the heaviest rail we can 


get. 

3325. What is your heaviest rail?—We are putting seventy-four or | 
seventy-five pound rails now. 

3326. You began at fifty, did you not?—It was fourty-two between 
London and Maidenhead, and sixty-two beyond; the forty-twois all taken 
up now and relaid with seventy. five; there is no doubt that there is a great 
difference between the speed of the train on the light part of the road 
and the other parts; on the forty-two pound rail we found the speed was 
not so great as on the seventy-five ; the weak rail is a break. 

3327. What increased weight shall you give to your new powerful en- 
gines ?—They will be of the same weight as the old ones ; we are altering 
the construction, for the purpose of having them the same weight, by — 
inside frames, and taking away some of the weight; we have not increase 
those parts where the present enginesare strong enough, and we are reducing 
the weight of the wheels by putting wrought-iron bosses, so that I think we 
are taking as much out of the engines as we are putting in. : 

3328. If you increase the weight of your train, and increase your velocity, 
do you not think that some increase of the strength of the permanent way 
will become necessary ?—I do not see why the permanent way should suffer 
more by a long train than a short one. 

3329. You do not increase your load upon your waggons, but you increase 
the number of waggons ?—Exactly ; and we use 6-wheeled waggons, pro- 
bably the most economical we have for carrying loads. On coal-waggons 
we put from 9 to 10 tons load, and they weigh 4 tons to 5 tons 3 or 4 cwt. ; 
but the weight on our driving-wheel is the greatest weight that goes on our 
line, and I think the more nearly you balance the weight on each pair of 
wheels the better. We now put 8 tonson our driving-axle, and, if we mul- | 
tiply that by 3, Ido not think that an engine of that weight will do more 
harm than having 8 tons on one and 3 or 4 upon another pair of wheels, as 
it is with most engines; there is less jumping motion in the engine when 
the weight is equally distributed, and less injury would be done to the road. | 

3330. Would yoa have sufficient adhesion on the driving wheels ?—We | 
have plenty of adhesion ; we never suffer at present from want of adhesion ; 
our weight is considerable as compared with our power. 

3331. Do your most powerful engines spin their wheels ?—In some state 
of the rails, not in dry weather. 

3356. Have you at all considered the relative advantages or disadvantages 
of the longitudinal system as compared with the transverse system of sup- 
port for the rails ?—I like the longitudinal system for one reason, which is 
rather important—the safety. 

_ 3357. How does it tend to safety ?—We have had many instances of car- 
riages where they have left the line continuing upon the timbers until the 
train was brought up, and no further accident has happened. We once 
had an instance of an engine breaking her leading axle when running ata 
high velocity, and she ran till they were able to bring her up, for three- | 
quarters of a mile; one wheel was on the timbers, which, if they had been 
transverse, would have been on the gravel; and there is no doubt that it 
saved us from an accident: she was then in a chalk cutting. We have had 
other instances of engines and carriages that have left the line, and still | 
have been kept upright from being on the timbers. We had an instance of | 
a wheel breaking in a six- wheeled carriage at Box, and that was taken into | 
Bath perfectly safe: they pulled up, but it went into Bath without the | 
tire. With the four-wheel carriage and transverse timbers it would have 
destroyed the train. 

3358. Do you find that you can as easily pack the road with longitudinal 
as with cross bearings ?—] have nothing to do with packing the road. 





3359. You have something to do with hearing complaints if it is not pro- 
perly packed ?—Yes, but we find ours kept very well. 

3360. Have you not more elasticity with the longitudinal than with the 
transverse bearings >—I think there may be some; but with the present 
weight of the rail there must be very little. me 

3361. In fact, you are compelled to provide more elasticity ?>—Yes, and 
we are increasing the surface of our rails. They were very narrow pre- 
viously. The weight rather crushed them. 

3362. Do you run on the outside edge of your rail ?—The rails are laid 
at the angle of the cone of the wheels. 


BREAK OF GAUGE. 


3337. As you have attended during the examination of almost all the 
previous witnesses, and have heard their observations as to the evils likely 
to result from the break of Gauge, will you favour us with your opinion 
as to the best remedy to apply to such an evil?—I think the evil is very 
trifling, and there are various ways in which it may be done. You may do 


| it by transhipping the carriages from one set of frames and wheels to an- 


other, and the waggons in the same way; or you may make the passengers 


| change carriages, which they must do eventually, for, if all this network 


of Railways were made over Englani, it would be preposterous to suppose 
that you could then start a carriage to every town; we do not even do so 
now. If we started first and second class carriages for our different 
branches, it would throw out all our trains ; we shou! not be able to work 
them, we should“have so many carriages and so few passengers; therefore 
we make all the second-class passengers change at Swindon and at Didcot. 

3338. Is not that an argument rather in favour of having carriages to 
contain a less number of passengers?—I think they become safer by being 
heavier. I would rather increase the weight of the carriages than reduce 
them. 

3339. Are light carriages practically unsafe ?—I think so. 

$340. Do you find that they run off?—I found that our 4-wheeled car- 
riages did get off the rails, and we attributed it to the lightness of the 
carriage. 

3341. You did not attribute it to the want of length of the carriage-—~ 
That might assist, but I think it was more the want of weight, because it 
was a vertical jump that threw it off. 

3342. You had two accidents of that sort within a short time ?—Yes, 
within a tew days of each other. 


cosT. 


3420. When you talk of the Great Western, I presume you mean the 
Great Western and all its accessories ?—Yes ; and the lines worked by the 
Great Western. ‘ 

3421. Can you specify what is the whole length of those lines ?—I cannot 
very well, because we have altered the distances so repeatedly. That return 
was made for the purpose of showing the cost of working a Broad Gauge 
Railway, as compared with the Narrow Gauge, and it is very much 
cheaper. 

3422. You have given in this return the cost of repairs per mile, as 2°7 
for the Broad Gauge and 3°46 for the Narrow. Does the diminished cost 
upon the Broad Gauge result from the system, or from having introduced 
a greater number of new engines ?—From the system entirely. We have a 
smaller comparative number of engines now working our number of miles 
than any other Ruilway in the country, and we have not had a new engine 
for the last three years. 

3123. Will you have the goodness to furnish a return of the number of 
engines you have, and the number of miles run daily ?—I can give that at 
once. We have 124 engines, and we are running about 47,000 miles on the 
average a week. It will be found by that table that our cost per ton of con- 
veying passenger trains is °15 of a penny against an average of “29 by the 
Narrow Gauge. 

3424. Nearly one-half ?—Yes ; and on the goods it is about half as well. 
That is a maked difference. The Narrow Gauge advocates say we are lower 


| because our gradients are better, which I contead they are not: we have 


worse gradients to work. 

3442. You have already given us the passengers, I think. Will you now 
give the goods, which is the second line ?—The cost of power for the goods 
is ‘06 of a penny per ton per mile on the Great Western Broad Gauge, *13 
upon the Grand Junction, ‘09 upon the Birmingham and Gloucester, on 


| the South Western ‘1, and on the London and Birmingham °12. I wish 


to remark that I am not quite so certain about the London and Birmingham 
as about the others, as [ have not had the returns from them as I have from 


the others. 


Witnesses in favour of Intermediate Gauge. 


W. CUBITT, Esa., Civil Engineer—Constructed the Dover Line. 
SPEED—STATE OF THE LINE. 

1496. Do you know the express speed on the Dover line ?—No; I do not | 
manage the Dover. I have nothing to do with it whatever; but at the | 
time | was connected with the line I have known special trains go to Dover | 
in two hours and ten minutes, that is 87 miles; that is a specimen 
of what could be done if it was necessary to do it. 

1497. Do you think that degree of speed is consistent with the public | 
safety ?—Perfectly so if the road is in good order. With a perfect railway 
I do not know any speed that could be dangerous to the public safety in a 
straight line. 

1498. Will you be so good as to favour the commissioners with your 
opinion as to what forms the limit to safe speed on the Narrow Guage 
lines ; is it the want of evaporating surface and space for the fire-boxes, the , 
waut of solidity and perfection in the road, the want of base for the engines 
or carriages, the waut of greater strength in the rai!s and greater security 
in connecting them with sleepers, or by what other causes or combinations 
of these is the speed limited, keeping in view the safety of the passengers ? 
—Perhups something in different cases of every one of those, but I think 
the great evil hitherto, and what accidents have mostly arisen from, has 
been attempting to go too fast upon a bad road. 

1499. Upon a newly-made one ?—Not only upon a newly-made road, 
but if an old road was left to get into bad order, and a slight alteration in 
the levels, that would affect it far beyond what anybody would suppose. 

1500. And that danger is very much increased by increased velocity ?— 
Tt is, certainly ; you may travel over a road at 15 or 20 miles an hour, 
which may be in avery bad state, comparatively speaking, but if you 
attempt to go double that speed you would throw the engines and carriages 
and everything off the line. The great thing is want of perfection in the 
road ; in my judgment that has not kept pace with the improvement in the 
driving-machine, 


1501. So that, before we attempt to acquire increased speed, we should 
endeavour to acquire that element of safety >—Exactly so; the perfection 
of the permanent way has been less thought about than almost any other 
part of railway mechanism, and that is the basis upon which it all rests. 

1502. Do you imagine that the speed might be increased, without a cor- 
responding increase of danger to the traveller, by adding to the width of 
the Narrow Gauge ?>—No; i think the Narrow Gauge is wide eaough for 
safety at almost any practicable speed, but it is not wide enough to get the 
most perfect machinery for speed. 


WHAT IS THE BEST GAUGE. 


1503. Have you practically turned your attention to what increase of 
Gauge would give you the increased space most desirable for increased 
power?—If you go6or8 inches over the present Narrow Gauge you 
then get a Gauge that is wide enough perhaps for all practical purposes of 
machinery, of locomotive engines and carriages; and then, if you extend 
it beyond 6 feet, I should say you begin to get into difficulties of another 
kind, namely, cost and weight, and weakness of the machinery; your ma- 
eer must get heavier and stronger in proportion to the width of the 

auge. 

1504. Then you consider that an increase of the width of the Gauge from 
6 to 7 feet would be an evil rather than a benefit ?—I think it would so 
turn out. I think a Gauge about 6 feet would be the best. There is no 
witchery in any particular dimension, but anything from 5} to 6} feet would 
be an excellent Gauge. If such a thing could be attainable, which I am 
afraid it could not, 1 should say 6 six feet was the best Gauge that could 
be adopted. Everybody must say something, and I say 6 feet would be 
about the best ; and, taking everything to be good, 6 inches more or less 
would not matter. 

1557. In the event of its being determined to establish an uniformity of 
Gauge, has either Gauge such a superiority over the other as to entitle it to 
a decided preference ?—No ; because I think both require alteration. 
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1558. Do you think, on the contrary, that there is any intermediate 
Gauge so superior to both that both should be altered to such Gauge ?— 
Yes; I think, as I alluded to yesterday, that a 6-foot Gauge would be 
superior to either of the present ones for all purposes. If altered at all, I 
think both should be altered. I think that the Narrow Gauge is too nar- 
row for many purposes connected with public convenience, and J think the 
Broad Gauge is broader than is necessary, and that there are some incon- 
veniences from its extra breadth, and, that being admitted, I think both 
should be altered, if alteration be made. 

1569. Supposing, instead of the Brighton, the Croydon were to change 
their Gauge, would it not then be worth the while of the Brighton and 
South-Eastern proprietors to make a joint line from Croydon to London, 
rather than submit to the inconvenience of a transfer of goods and passen- 
gers from one Gauge to the other ?—Yes; of course it would be necessary 
¢° look out for another road to London. But all those Companies are look- 
jg out for other roads to London, as it is, at the present time. 


BREAK OF GAUGE. 

1555. You are aware that severa! Bills were passed during the last session, 
and that there are several projects on foot to come before Parliament in the 
ensuing session, that oonll’ involve a frequent break of Gauge in the district 
intervening between the Great Western and the South Western on the one 
hand, and between the London and Birmingham and Great Western on the 
other, if the Broad Gauge were used by one party and the Narrow Gauge by 
the other. Do you think that it is very desirable for public reasons that 
these breaks of the Gauge should be restricted as much as possible ?—I am 
one of those who think that restrictions of all kinds are to be avoided on 
trade and commerce and the transport of the country. The thing will 
much better find its own level for public convenience, I think, without 
restrictions than with them. 

1556. By leaving the Companies to adopt such means as their own inte- 
rest, which is always involved in the public interest, will dictate ?—Such is 
my Opinion. The time for restrictions should have been at the first intro- 
duction of Railways. 


ACCOMMODATION. 

1591. Do you conceive that the Narrow Gauge has any advantage over 
the Broad for the accommodation of passengers ?>—Nothing real, perhaps ; 
but it is generally deemed more convenient for riding. ‘The four-inside 
carriage has windows on both sides, and the passenger carriages on the 
Narrow Gauge are so far more comfortable. In fact, in the enjoyment of 
two windows, there is a pleasure in seeing the country on both sides. 

1592. The Great Western carriages are, however, considered more com- 
modious ?—They will hold more people, and you can stand upright in 
them ; and so you can in some of the Narrow-Gauge carriages now. They 
can put a greater number of passengers on to the same number of wheels 
on the Broad Gauge, and so far it is commodious in packing them; but 
ee it is more convenient or comfortable to the passengers I rather 

oubt. 

1593. You are not of opinion that any accidents are attributable either to 
the Broad or the Narrow Gauge ?—I think not. I do not think the Gauge 
has ever been the cause of an accident. 








Mr. B. CUBITT, Locomotive Engineer to the Brighton, Croydon, and 
Dover Railway. 


WIDTH OF THE GAUGE. 
1297. I should say an equal power cannot be obtained by the Narrow | 
Gauge as by the Broad Gauge, because the Narrow Gauge does not allow 
width enough to get a fire-box large enough, and we are cramped for width 
in getting strength for the working parts of the engine. | 
1299. I think it is impossible to make so effective a boiler for the Narrow 
Gauge as can be made for the Broad Gauge. 
1321. 5 feet 3 inches I consider ample to make a good and effective engine, | 
and I do not see any necessity for having the Gauge any wider, with reference | 
to safety, or any other purpose. 


SPEEDS. 


1384. Do you imagine that, with the present construction of the South 
Eastern Railway, you could venture to have much increase of speed by having 
much more powerful engines ?>—Yes, I think we could. 


Coroner. GEORGE LANDMANN, late of the Royal Engineers; 
Engineer of the London and Greenwich Railway. 


HISTORY OF THE GAUGE, VARIOUS OPINIONS ON THE. 


954. During the great discussion of the question of Guage, did you at 
all consider the point with reference to the Broad and Narrow Gauge when 
the Great Western Railway was being formed ?—I thought that it was an 
improvement, but, from the progress which railways had then made, I 
looked upon it as a hopeless thing to introduce it as the general Gauge. I 
think it is wider than is necessary; I think a Narrower Gauge might be 
used with perfect security. 

955. In constructing the continental railways which you have in con- 
templation, the field being perfectly open to you to adopt what Gauge you 
think fit, are you disposed to make any increase in the 4 feet 8} Gauze? 
—Certainly, if left to my decision. 

956. What is your principal object in desiring an increase of Gauge ?—I 
think it gives greater safety in keeping the engine on the road. There is 
an inconvenience in curves, but I think, by widening the Gauge, you lower 
the centre of gravity, which is necessarily a great advantage. 

957. One of the great objections to the Narrow Gauge in the early period 
of railway construction in this country was the space, being considered too 
confined for the construction of locomotive engines to give you the power 
necessary. More recently, another system of construction has been 
adopted, by which it is said to be found that the space is ample. Would 
that circumstance alter your intentions with regard to the continental 
railways?—No; my opinion is formed entirely regardless of the construc- 
tion of the engine itself. I think the wider the base upon which the car- 
riage runs, the more secure it is against overturning, although I believe it 
is not common for the carriage to overturn under any circumstances. 

958. Did you ever know a case of an engine being upset upon any line ? 
—I cannot say that 1 have any very clear knowledge of the fact. 1 have 
nothing but the newspaper accounts of matters of that kind to govern me. 
I think I have heard of an engine being upset. I believe an engine was 
upset upon the Northern and Eastern. 

959. Where it ran off the line ?—Yes. 

PP be there any tendency to upset whilst it is on the line?—No, I 
ok not. 











CHARLES VIGNOLES, Esq., Engineer of the St. Helen's and Runco: 
Gap, the North Union and Midland Counties Railways. 


HISTORY OF THE GAUGE—VARIOUS OPINIONS ON, 


763. It appears that you wished on the Eastern Counties to have a 6-feet 
Gauge ?—I should have preferredit, but I had not an opportunity of entering 
much into a discussion of it; my opinion has always been in favour of a 6- 
oneal I wished to have introduced it on the Dublin and Kingstown 

ailway. 

769. After the experience you have had, it appears from what you have 
said that you are still of opinion that a 6-feet Gauze is the best ?>—I am, 
but that is a very different question from whether an alteration should take 
place to that Gauge ; but I still prefer the 6-feet Gauge. ; 

770. Will you be so good as to assign your reasons ?—Although the im- 
provements in machinery and the improvements in the construction of 
locomotives have enabled a great deal of the first difficulties to be overcome, 
namely, from the want of room; still, looking at the improvements that 
are taking place, I think we do not get the full benefit of them, from our 
being still restricted within the Gauge of 4 feet 84 inches—that is, that 
having a 6-feet Gauge to work upon, and applying the same degree of im- 
provement, we should have a much better machine. Then again I think, 
with respect to the 6-feet Gauge, you might be able to have the advantage 
of having a larger body of carriage within the axle, or a still 
larger body by letting the carriage hang over the axle. Each of those are 
of themselves of considerable importance; but I think also that there is 
certainly theoretically more stability in the wide Gauge than in the narrow 
one. I do not wish to push that too far, but there is a certain amount of 
advantage in it which, I think, weighs very greatly in leading me to prefer 
it, but would not weigh sufficiently to induce me to change. I am quite 
free to admit that vast improvement has taken place since the Narrow 
Gauge was introduced, and a great number of those objections, which ex- 
isted very strongly in the first instance, from the want of room for the 
machinery, have been overcome by the ingenuity and perseverance of our 
leading engineers. 


SAFETY—(CURVES)—SPEEDS, 


778. As regards increase of speed, I do not think that upon that alone 
the Great Western has an advantage. I think the trains travel very fast 
upon the Great Western; but I think much more is due to the gradients, 
which are very flat generally upon that line, than to the Gauge. ; 

780. With respect to safety, as far as it is connected with steadiness, I 
am quite satisfied that, at very high velocities, the trains travel more 
steadily on the Great Western than on the London and Birmingham. — 

788. Are you of opinion that the longitudinal sleeper gives a facility of 
travelling at high velocities, more than the transverse sleeper ?—I never 
considered it in that point of view; but I should think not. I should 
observe, with respect to the longitudinal sleeper, that my mind has of late 
been rather shaken. 


CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT. 


782. If you had a length of line of ten miles nearly level, on the 
London and Birmingham, and ten miles nearly-level on the Great West- 
ern, do you think there would be the same advantage on the Great 
Western ?—I do. I am quite satisfied that at the high rates of velocity it 
is steadier. Of course, large allowances must be made for the movement 


| over those places where the road is out of order, and for such places where 


it is in good order; but, taking all that into consideration, I think the 


| Broad Gauge has the advantage of steadiness. I do not mean to say that 


that alone would justify the 7 feet Gauge, but, answering the question in the 
abstract, I am quite satisfied there is greater steadiness of motion at high 
velocities. I have travelled very often down the London and Birmingham, 
by the express trains, and the oscillating motion and the want of steadiness 
are decidedly greater than on the Great Western. 


Mr. JOHN GRAY, Resident Engineer on the Brighton. 
INTERMEDIATE GAUGE. 


2167. Do you imagine it would be desirable, supposing Railways were 
about to be constructed in a new country where none existed before, to in- 
crease the Gauge from 4 feet 8} inches ?—It certainly would be desirable. 
I could make an engine that would be much more durable than the present 
engines with the Wide Gauge. ' Bast 

2168. As a locomotive manufacturer, what, in your opinion, is the mini- 
mum of width to suffice all purposes ?-—Everything being untrammelled in 
a new country, I should not say under 5} feet, or 6 feet; I think that 
would amply suffice; I think 6 feet would be quite the maximum. 

2169. Supposing the Gauge were to be increased from 4 feet 84 inches to 
5 feet 6 inches, how would you apply the extra 94 inches ?>—The deficiency 
we now feel is both in boiler power and room to get sufficient bearing sur- 
face for the machinery. 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 


2213. Are there any observations you are disposed to make with refer- 
ence to the question which is now occupying the attention of the Commis- 
sion ?—I would observe, that it is very desirable to give one uniform 
Gauge, whatever it may be. ‘ 

2214. Would it tend to much greater improvement in everything you are 
doing ?—Yes. 

2215. By the attention of manufacturers of engines being devoted to the 
improvement of engines of that Gauge alone, and not having their attention 
distracted ?—Yes ; it is very important there should be one Gauge. 

2216. If you cannot be confined to one Gauge, you would mix them up 
as little as possible ?—Certainly. 

2217. Do you apprehend there would be much danger to the public, or 
much commercial difficulty or inconvenience, if on the Broad Gauge the 
Narrow Gauge were interposed, to run narrow carriages in the same train 
or separate trains on the same line ?—It would be a very complicated piece 
of business. 

2218. Would it produce much complexity in the switches?—A very 
great deal, both in the switches and the crossings. \ 

2219. But not so much if you run all Narrow Gauge carriages and all 
Broad Gauge, at different times ?—It would then lessen the complication, 
because you then need only provide Narrow Gauge carriages for the Narrow 
Gauge, and Broad Guage carriages for the Broad Gauge; but you would 
be obliged to come to a uniform a of buffer; and, the country being 
so extensively committed to the Narrow Gauge, it would involve a great 
deal of awkwardness and trouble. q 

2220. Do not the Broad Gauge carriages now buff with the Narrow ?— 
The same width and same height, and so far the two Narrow Gauge lines 
introduced would fit them. 








10 SUPPLEMENT TO 


Mr. R. DOWN; made part of the Bristol and Exeter. 
LOOSE BOXES. 


6304. The West of Eogend Coal Company’s boxes correspond in length 
a width of the Railway trucks ?—Yes, they put four to make up the 
ngth. 

6305. Did you find that they lost their shape >—No, they did not appear 
- ag their shape ; but the manager wished that they had been done away 
with long ago. 

6306. How long have they abandoned that system ?—I think they may 
work a truck or two now. I do not think they have got the whole of their | 
trucks boarded up now, but they are rather slack at this time. 





| seen a box now used these two months. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





6307. How long is it since they commenced the loose-box system ?—I 
| suppose 15 or 16 months. 


6308. Then they had about a year’s practice of it >—Yes. 

6309. Was it to any very great extent that they used the loose boxes ?>— 
I should think they sent 100 tons a day. 

6310. And do they intend entirely to give them up ?—Yes; I have not 
{ think they have got as many as 
40 trucks with the sides made up now. 

6311. Do you think that the objections that apply to the use of the loose 
boxes at that particular place would apply to any change from the Narrow 
to the Broad Gauge, or from the Broad to the Narrow Gauge, in a line of 
railway ?—I should think it would; it would take up so much time to shift 
them from one Gauge to another. 





Witnesses opposed to Break of Gauge, but expressing no opinions about Gauge. 


Genera Sir J. WILLOUGHBY GORDON, G.C.B., and G.C.H., 
Quartermaster-General. 
MILITARY USES OF RAILWAYS. 

6322, The return will show that there have been moved 212,000 people, 
of which 9,600 were women, and above 11,000 children, and without any 
reported accident, which is a degree of security, I believe, unknown to any 
other mode of conveyance. 

The return was delivered in, and the following is a summary :— 
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| | 

| 

ToJune30,| | 

1842. | 1843. 1844. 1815. "| Total. | 
wd caeah 
Officers......| 1,751 | 3,502 | 1,419 657 | 5,329 
Se e2io2 | 52.911 | 48.516 | 22,754 | 186-193 
Women...... 3,211 | 2,494 | 2,309 1,663 | 9,677 
Children.....| 3,373 | 2.920 | 3,031 1900 | 11/244 
Horses... .... ES ie 169 96 | 378 
General Total | 70,460 | 59,827 | 55,444 | 27,070 | 212,801 





6325. The effect of rapid communication by railway, speaking militarily, 
is that it enables me to do with a small army the work of a large one. 

6326. Such uti ity would be materially diminished by breaks of the Gauge 
in the line of route involving a transfer from one set of carriages to another; | 
the practical result would be the inconvenience of a ferry, because at ever 
change you must disembark your troops, men, women, and children, an 
baggage, and not only would time be lost, but there would be no small 
difficulty in knowing where to put them ; you cannot cover large bodies of 
men without due notice, and I should think the very greatest inconvenience 
would result from such a change. 

6328. When the troops are collected together, a great deal of detail is 
necessary with respect to their arms, their appointments, their ammuni- 
tion, and their baggage; and then all that is carefully stowed away, it 
would be productive of very great inconvenience to change it from one line 
to another upon a different Gauge. 

6333. Do you think circumstances might arise with reference to the | 
national defence which might render it desirable that the Government 
should keep at some of the principal stations a particular kind of carriage 
and horse-box for the removal of cavalry >—Possibly, in such a case as that, 
carriages both for men and beasts might be multiplied; because I have 
sometimes found that in moving large bodies of men they wish for notice to 
In such an extreme case as that it might be de- 





collect their carriages. 
sirable. 

6334. If those carriages were subjected to a break of Gauge, would not 
the great object of such an arrangement be very much defeated ?—Very 
much. I can conceive no greater inconvenience than shifting from one 
Gauge to another. 

6336. Will you have the goodness to look at this map: it is understood 
that there is to be a line of railway from Southampton, passing to Dor- 
chester, and from thence on to the west of England. Now, according to 





the intentions of the dirterent Companies, the line from Dorchester to 
Yeovil is to be a Broad Gauge line, and the line as settled from near Brid- 
port would be a Narrow Gauge line; so that there would be a break of 
Gauge at Dorchester, a break of Gauge near Bridport, and a break of 
Gauge near Exeter, if the line going to Cornwall should be a Narrow Gauge 
line ?—Nothing could be more inconvenient. The effect of those railways 
upon the coast is this, in a military sense: at the breaking out of the last 
war, when the French were assembling large bodies of troops with the view 
to come over, as they probably and certainly, I believe, would do again, 
you had large bodies of troupe quartered at different parts of the coast, 
which was very inconvenient and very expensive. Now, it would not be 
necessary to do that ; you would probably concentrate them in some cen- 
tral place, and move them from thence by railway: that is merely my 
opinion, which may be taken for what it is worth. 





Masor-Generat CHARLES WILLIAM PASLBEY, C.B., Inspector. | 
General of Railways. 
UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
6526. In 1843 it appeared to me too late to attempt to introduce uni- | 
formity of Gauge in Great Britain, where at that time four several Gauges 
prevailed, viz., the Great Western and its extensions and branches of 7 
feet, whilst the Eastern Counties to Colchester, and the Northern and 
Eastern Railway to Bishop’s Stortford, were on a Gauge of 5 feet, recom. | 
mended by Mr. Braithwaite; but the London and Birmingham, and all the | 
other passenger railways in England, were on the Narrow Gauge of 4 feet 
83 inches. is last Gauge also applied to the Edinburgh and Glasgow | 
and to the Glasgow and Ayr, and other railways proceeding from Glasgow ; 
whilst the 5 feet 6 inches Gauge had been adopted on the Dundee and 
Arbroath and on the Arbroath and Forfar railways. I remained of the 
same opinion until lately, when the appointment of this Commission by 
her Majesty induced me to reflect more upon the subject, and the establish- 
ment of an uniform Gauge for all Great Britain appears to me so very 
important that the advantages of it will far outweigh the temporary incon- 
venience to the travelling public and the expense of establishing it. I 
have further to observe, as a proof of the facility with which the Gauge of 
a railway may be altered, that on the Norfolk Railway being made to con- 
nect with the Northern and Eastern Railway, the existing Gauge, not only 
of the aryl but also of the gy — : ray, _ Pi Com- 
es ome amalgamated, was altered from 5 feet to 4 feet 84 inches, 
under the directions of Mr. Robert Stephenson. This was done in six 
weeks in avery able and effective manner, without occasioning any acci- 





dent, and without materially impeding the traffic on those railways, which 
continued as usual, one line only having been altered at a time, and tempo- 
rary ridings made where the up and down trains passed each other. I am 
of opinion that the break of Gauge is of the greatest possible disadvan 

to this country, and that the best mode of remedying it is by totally 
reforming the existing railways, so as to produce an entire uniformity of 
Gauge. I may observe that, in all probability, the mileage of railways in 
Great Britain will be doubled or may be trebled in the course of a n 
number of years. 

6528. It certainly will be doubled, and therefore that is another reason 
for not adhering to either of the present existing Gauges if a better can be 
adopted. I think the time has certainly arrived for taking some decided 
| one way or the other, but it would have been better had it been taken 
earlier. 





| Masorn-Generat SIR JOHN FOX BURGOYNE, K.C.B., Inspector- 


General of Fortifications—lately Chief Commissioner of Public Works 
in Ireland, and also one of the Railway Commissioners for that Country. 


THE MILITARY USES OF RAILWAYS. 


6346. I look upon the whole safety of the kingdom to depend upon rail- 
ways. Looking at the facility there is now for making incursions upon the 
coast, with large bodies of men such as the French have, nothing but the 
power of concentration which the railways would give could enable you to 
resist successfully ; and I think you will thus be able successfully to coun- 
teract, with the aid of a few other means, the apprehensions of invasion 
from the power of steam-vessels. You would have your troops away 200 
miles in the north, and you would bring them down, within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, to any part where there was a threatening; giving you 
that power, the great advantage of which is well known in military tactics, 
the power of concentrating upon any given pointinashorttime. For you 
could concentrate nearly all the forces of England before the enemy could 
go through the operation of actually landing 20,000 men; for we know that 
the operation of landing a large body of men, under every advantage which 
the British navy afforded us, was very serious; it took days and weeks to 
effect it, with all the equipments. .... If youcan get down your men 
from the north faster than the enemy can land upon the coast, of course 
you have every advantage. .... Of course everything in the shape of 
baggage and heavy articles would require time [in moving] ; but there would 
be one very serious objection, which is, that it would require a double stock 
of carriages, and the carriages would always be a great difficulty. I imagine 
that you could find on any railway locomotives enough to move 100,000 men 
in a short period, but that you could not find carriages. The carriage must 
be constantly employed from the moment it has the soldier in it till the 
moment he comes to his place of destination. 

6349. It would be desirable, if possible, for Government to induce Com- 
panies to have a large stock of those things, and trucks and axles. Now, if 
there was an universal Gauge, of course it would be very greatly facilitated, 
because every carriage would be universally applicable, but where there is 
a break of Gauge it would require a double stock. 

6350. There is another very great facility that railways give, with regard 
to military operations, which is in carrying camp equipage. In case of 
war, camp equipage is of the greatest importance, and the carriage of it by 
ordinary means is very difficult, but by railway you would carry it with the 
troops very easily, and you would form an encampment very easily in a 
very shorttime. Of course that would be affected by a change of Gauge, 
having every article to shift from one to another. As regards the lines, 
with respect to which a question was put to Sir Willoughby Gordon, where 
there is a break, I should attach much less importance to those on the 
south, that are parallel to the coast, than to those that come down from the 
north. All military operations are important in proportion as they came 
from some concentrated point and diverge to the outer surface ; the con- 
necting links nearer to your central situation are the more important, and 
the further distant they are the less important they are. 





Mr. THOMAS JACKSON, 15th December 1845, Contractor for the 
maintenance of the permanent way of the London and Birmingham 
Railway. 

DIFFICULTIES OF TWO GAUGES ON ONE LINE. 


6498. As a general measure, I should not be disposed to recommend that 


| a railway should havea sufficient number of rails to take both the broad and 


the narrow Gauge. It would very considerably increase the expense. 
6523. It would be better to avoid the intermixture of Gauges as a matter 
of safety. It would be accompanied by a great share of risk and expense 
attached to it. I see no inducemert, or price which would induce me, to 
enter into a contract to maintain both roads, were I to be responsible for 
accidents arising out of the same to the passenger trains and goods trains. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF WITNESSES EXAMINED BEFORE 
THE GAUGE COMMISSION. 

Forty-nine witnesses were examined, many of them more than once. This num- 
ber included almost every individual eminent in the railway world, either as an 
engineer or a manufacturer of locomotives, a manager, a secretary, a carrier, or an 
amalgamator. The list has been divided into—32 “In favour of the Narrow 
Gauge, with national uniformity”; 4 “In favourof the Broad Gauge”; 8 “ In fa- 
vour of an Intermediate Gauge”; and 5 opposed to Break, but expressing no 
opinion about Gauge. 
In favour of Uniformity and a Narrow Gauge 
Bass, William, agent to Messrs. Pickford. 

Bidder, George P., Civil Engineer on Branches of the London and Birmingham, and a 
partner of R. Stephenson. 

Bodmer, George, locomotive manufacturer. 

Braithwaite, John, Chief Engineer of the Eastern Counties, (adopted Narrow Gauge in 
lieu of 5-feet Gauge.) 
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Brown, James, of Sir Robert Price's iron and coal-works. 
Bruyeres, Henry P., Superintendent of the Birmingham. 
Buckton, Thomas, Secretary to the Brighton. 
Budd, James P., manager of copper-works and 
Welsh Midland. , 
Chaplin, W. James, Chairman of the South-western, and a great carrier with Mr. Horne. 
Clarke, Peter, Manager of the Brighton. 
Creed, Richard, Secretary to the London and Birmingham. 
Ellis, John, Deputy-Chainman of the Midland. 
Fernihough, William, Superintendent of Eastern Counties Locomotives. 
Harding, Wyndham, late Manager of the Bristol and Gloucester. 
Hawkshaw, John, Engineer of the Manchester and Leeds. 
Hayward, Joseph, of the firm of Pickford’s, carriers. 
Horne, Benjamin W., carrier, and partner with Mr. Chaplin. 
Hudson, George, M.P. 
Huish, Capt. Mark, General Manager of the Grand Junction and Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 
Jones, Evan, agent for Chaplin and Horne, carriers, at Camden Station. 
Laws,C apt. J. M., General Manager of the Leeds and Manchester. 
Locke, Joseph, Civil Engineer, (who completed the Grand Junction.) 
M‘Connell, James Edward, Superintendent of the Locomotive Department on the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester. 
Martin, Albinus, Resideyt Engineer and Superintendent of the South-western. 
Mills, Thomas C., Manager of the Goods Department at the London and Birmingham. 
O’Brien, Capt. William, late Secretary of the 5outh-eastern, 
Rastrick, J. U., Engineer of the Brighton. 
Sanders, Joseph, Secretary of the Bristol and Birmingham, 
Stephenson, Robert, Civil Engineer and manufacturer of locomotives, (son of George 
Stephenson, the inventor of railway locomotion.) 
Whitaker, Thomas, Civil Engineer. 
Woods, Edward, Civil Engineer, of the Liverpool and Manchester. 
Wood, Nicholas, Civil Engineer, (Author of a celebrated work on the Steam-engine.) 
In farour of Broad Gauge. 
Brunel, Isambard Kingdom, (inventor of the Broad Gauge,) Engineer of the Great 
Western. 
Clarke, Seymour, Superintendent of Traffic on Great Western. 
Gooch, Daniel, Superintendent of Locomotives on Great Western. 
Saunders, Charles Alexander, Secretary of the Great Western. 
Intermediate Gauge. 
Bury, Edward, locomotive manufacturer. 
Cubitt, Benjamin, Engineer and Locomotive Manufacturer to the Croydon, Brighton, 
and Dover. 
Cubitt, William, Civil Engineer. 
Down, Richard, made part of the Bristol and Exeter. 
Gray, John, Locomotive Superintendent of the Brighton. 
Landman, Colonel, late Engineer to the Greenwich, 5 feet to 6 feet. 
Roberts, Richard, formerly a locomotive manufacturer. 
Vignoles, C., Civil Engineer, in favour of a 6-foot Gauge. 
Opposed to Break of Gauge, but expressing no opinion about Gauge. 
Burgoyne, Major-General Sir Jobu, Quartermaster-General, 
Downs, Richard, contractor, against Break. 
Gordon, General Sir Willoughby, Quartermaster-General. 
Jackson, Thomas, against Break. 
Pasley, Major-General, was opposed to Break, but in favour of a 5-fooct Gauge, if prac- 
ticable now. 


al-mines, Deputy-Chairman of the 
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RETURN OF RAILWAYS IN GREAT BRITAIN, FURNISHED BY THE 
BOARD OF TRADE, JULY 1845. 
Number of miles of Railway completed in the United Kingdom... 2,264 
Of which on the wide gauge of 7 fect— 
Great Western... 115 sic see ce | bee coe doe «= 18S 
Cheltenham Branch i i aon coe a ae 
Oxford Branch bite “dee ahd be Se ee ae OD 
Oe We as cts ee SO =” ee 
Bristol and Gloucester ... 4. see see see nee = 27H 
274 
On the gauge of 6 feet 2 inches, but intended to be 
altered to 5 feet 3 inches— 
eg ee eT Ce ee ere es 25 
On the gauge of 5 feet 6 inches, but intended to be 
altered to 4 feet 84 inches— 
ee eee eee | 
Dundeeand Arbroath ... 1... 2. sso see ove 164 
32 





On the gauge of 5 feet 3 inches— 
UPA LE on nec ave. pte | ie ove 32 








On the gauge of 4 feet 8$inches ... 2... 12. coe eee 1,901 
Number of miles of Railway sanctioned in 1844... ... 787} 
Of which on the 7 feet gauge— 
TE SD tae sith nba, een tay. abUni cme fens 63 
On the 5 feet 3 inch gauge (Ireland)— 
Great Southern and Western... ... 60 see eee 1223 
On the 4 feet 8} inch gauge ae a ae ee 602} 
Total made or sanctioned on the 7 feet gauge... ... «es 366} 
Do. do. do. on the 4 feet 84 inch gauge ... 2,5034 
Number of miles of projects for which plans and sections 
were deposited at the Board of Trade for 1845... ... 8,000 
Of which on the wide gauge of 7 feet ... 0... see eee 658 
Number of miles of Railway comprised in Bills which 
have passed the House of Commons, and seem likely 
to be sanctioned by Parliament this session......about 2,840 
Of which in Ireland on the 5 feet 3 inch gauge... ... 772 
On the 7 feet gauge— 
Bristol and Exeter, branches... ... 0 ... .. «. 29 
COE ns a ke ets is ee 
eth pity ee eae) ee 5] 
a a ae 
Wiltsand Somerset... ss. cos eve coe cen ee 12989 
4403 
Exclusive of the 
NN OE CE ibiseek si esy een. cee coe 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton ... ... 974 
, 5883 
Or inclusive of the Oxford and Rugby, &c.... 62. se 588? 
On the 4 feet 8} inches in gauge ... 0... 6c. cee nee 1,628 
Grand total of Railways made, sanctioned, or likely to be 
sanctioned, up to present time, July 1845. 
On the narrow gauge of 4 feet 8tinches ... ... ... mn 
a 


On the wide gauge of 7 fect... 0.1. seo sve eee ove 7 








STATEMENT OF ACCIDENTS. 

Abstracted from the Reports of the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, in which the Engine and Carriages or some part the Train have 
run of the line, without any known obstruction, from September 1840 to 
March 1845. 








Breadth —— htaane and Cause 











| Date of > . , Injuries. 
| Accident. } ame ot Railway. Gaace, | ————.| of the Accident. 
} sauge. | Killed. Injured. } 
| Qmarcen T 

19 Oct. 1840] Eastern Counties 5.0 inj 4 6 |Excessive Speed. 
18 Nov. 1840] Midland Counties 4ft.8in) —— 8 Excessive speed. 

7 Sept. 1841] Great Western 7.0 inj 1 —— [One engine out of 
| | two off the line. 

} 2 Oct. 1841) London and Brighton | 4 ft. 83 in. 4 2 Bad road and exces- 


sive speed, 
Cause not known. 
Excessive speed. 


—_—_ 





|15 Nov. 1as3} South-eastern. 4 ft. 83 | — 

j31 Oct. 1844! Newcastle and Carlisle) 4 ft. 84 in.| —— 1 
Similar Accidents which have occurred since the last Report of the Board 

of Trade, from March 1845 to 1st January 1846. 
16 June 1845) Great Western 7.0 in. several.| Express train—car- 
| riages only off the 

line. 

Ditto, a similar ac- 


| 
| 

June 1845) Great Western 7.0 in.) — _ 
| cident, not re- 
| ported. 
} 4 Aug. 1845) Northern and Eastern) 4 ft. 8} in. 2 several.|\Cause not ascer- 
| | | tained. 


i 
| Northern and Eastern! 4 ft. 8hin.) — 2 Supposed cause, a 
| defective joint. 


9 Aug. 1845 
Less speed recom- 
mended. 
several. Express trains, 
thrown over an 
} embankment. 

4 ft. 83 in. 





' 


Manchester and Leeds} 4 ft. 83 in. 
| 





Dec, 1845] Norfolk 





3 Experimental train, 
speed 48 miles. 














l 
, Aug. 1845) 
| 


1 Jan. 1846} York and Darlington ( 4 ft. 8} in.| 


SPEED OF EXPRESS TRAINS. 


Table showing the Speed of Express Trains on the following Lines, as deduced 
Jrom their respective Time-tables. 


Name of Railway. Station. Distance. Time. Rate per hour. 
Broad Gauge. 

Great WESTERN. Miles. h. m Miles. 
Paddington .. to Didcot ..... ooo yk 47.5 No stoppage. 
Didcot ee to Swindon ...... 24 0 3% 41.1 One stoppage, 
Swindon a to Bath....-...ss. 29.75 O 37 48.2 No stoppage. 
Bath ee to Bristol .....+.. 11.5 0 2 34.5 One stoppage. 
Bristol ee to Taunton ...+++. 44.75 O 58 46.3 No stoppage. 
Taunton +e to Exeter ..+..++. » 30.75 O 47 39.2 One stoppage, 

Return. 

Exeter oe to Taunton....-- - 20.75 O 43 42.9 No stoppage. 
Taunton ee to Bristol ........ 44.75 0 57 47.1 One stoppage. 
bristol oe to Bath ....c.ee. - i1.d 0 40 No stoppage. 
Bath es to Swindon....... 29.75 0 48 37.2 One stoppage. 
Swindon os to Didecot.......+. 24 Qo 3i 46.5 No stoppage. 
Dideot es to London...... o- 53 1 10 45.4 One stoppage. 


The Spec ds, as de duced from the Engine-driver’s Time-table, are as 
below, exclusive of stoppages. 








Paddington oe to Didcot ........ 46.7 Return. 45.4 No stoppage. 
Didcot ee to Swindon...... + 4.0 ditto 46.4 No stoppage. 
swindon * to Bath..--+++-+. 46.1 ditto 42.8 No stoppage. 
Bath o. to Bristol ..... eos 38.8 ditto 38.8 No stoppage. 
Bristol .* to Taunton......+ 48.2 ditto 45.6 No stoppage. 
Taunton oe to Exeter.....++. 39.5 ditto 45.3 No stoppage. 
Dideot * to Oxford ....++6- 10 0 WU 40 One stoppage. 
Oxtord a to Didcot «ssceeee ee o Leaving time for up- 
trains. 
Swindon ee to Gloucester..... 37 1 31.7 Two stoppages. 
Gloucester ° to Swindon....... ee oe Leaving time for up- 
Baistot & BigMInGHAM,. Broad Gauge to Gloucester. trains. 
Bristol es to Gloucester 37} . 2 34.6 No stoppage. 
Gloucester to Bristol ........ 374 1 56 34.6 No stoppage. 
SOUTH-WESTERN, Narrow Gauge. 
London es to Basingstoke.... 46 > 2 40.6 No stoppage. 
Basingstoke ee to Southampton... 32 0 52 37 Two stoppages, 
Basingstoke oe to Gosport ...++.. 42 1 12 3 Two stoppages. 
Return. 
Gosport oe to Basingstoke.... 42 1 33.6 Onestoppage. 
Southampton .. to Basingstoke.... 32 0 50 31.4 One stoppage. 
Basingstoke o» to London......-. 46 1 10 39.4 One stoppage. 
NorTHern & Eastern. Narrow Gauge. 
London ° to Broxbourne... 19 0 226 43.8 No stoppage. 
London oe to Bishop Stortford 32) 0 4 43 One stoppage. 
Return, 
Bishop Stortford .. to London........ 0 55 37 Two stoppages. 
Broxbourne es to London.. 0 36 33.6 One stoppage. 
Lonpon & DikMINGHAM. 
London oo to Tring ...... coe 0 48 39.6 
Tring ee to Wolverton..... 204 0 40 30.75 One stoppage. 
Wolverton ee to Coventry...... 41¢ 0 57 43.7 One stoppage. 
Coventry +. to Birmingham... 18} 0 34.4 One stoppage. 
Return. 
Birmingham .- to Coventry ..+.-. 18} 0 30 37 No stoppage. 
Coventry ee to Wolverton..... 413 1 10 35.6 One stoppage. 
Wolverton se to Tring ......e0e 204 0 40 30.75 One stoppage. 
Tring ee to London....---. 31) 0 50 37.4 One stoppage. 
GRAND JUNCTION. Narrow Gauge. 
Birmingham .. to Stafford ....... 29) 0 50 35.1 No stoppage. 
Statford to Crewe-«-sseees 249 0 4 One stoppage. 
Crewe ee to Warrington.... 24 0 39 36.9 One stoppage. 
Return, 
Warrington oe to Crewe.......+. 24 0 44 32.7 One stoppage. 
Crewe _ to Stafford ....... 24% 0 48 30.4 One stoppage. 
Stafford ee to Birmingham... 293 0 56 31.3 One stoppage. 
LONDON AND BRIGHTON. Narrow Gauge. 
London +s to Reigate......-. 21 0 4 28 No stoppage. 
Reigate . to Brighton ...... 29) 0 39.3 One stoppage. 
Return. 
Brighton “ to Reigate.«.....+ 295 o 4 39.3 No stoppage. 
Reigate os to London......+. 2 0 x One stoppage. 





EXPENDITURE OF THE GREAT WESTERN AND OF THE 
LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAYS 
For locomotive engines, carriages, and waggons, from the commencement of the 
traffic to the present time; also the revenue returns of each for the last two 
years, and the expense of locomotive power, as deduced from the half-yearly 


reports of each Company. 





GREAT WesTERN.—Total cost -of locomotive engines, £ s. a. 
tenders, carriages, and waggons, to 30th June 1845... 622,078 12 0 


Lonvon AND BrrMincHaM.—Total cost of locomotive 
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engines, tenders, carriages, and waggons, to 30th 
° 3 


June 1845... 

These sums are exclusive of ‘the ‘charges for loco- 
motive, carriage, and waggon repairs, included 
in the half-yearly accounts. These latter have 
amounted in the last two years to— 

GREAT WESTERN.—From Ist July 1843 to 30th June 
1845 coe 56,932 
LonpdOoN AND Braixonam. Trem ist July 1843 to 
30th June 1845... ... 57,578 

The cost of locomotive power, “including repairs ‘of 
locomotive engines, coal, coke, wages, "and all in- 
cidental charges, have amounted in the same 
period to— 

Great WESTERN.—From Ist July 1843 to 30th June 
1845... ie 
LONDON AND Brenan. Fem Ist Jely 1843 to 
30th June 1845 ... 

The revenue for the same two years, for the car- 

riage of passengers, mails, goods, &c.— 
Great WESTERN.—From Ist July 1843 to 30th June 
1845 
LonDON AND Brawixouam. Foe Ist July 1843 to 
30th June 1845... ose 

The total mileage of ev ery passenger for the last 

two years, amounts to 
GREAT WESTERN.—Total mileage from Ist July 1843 
to 30th June 1845... 
Lonpon AND BirMINGHAM. —Total mileage from Ist 
July 1843 to 30th June 1845 1.4.0 6k cee cee ee 


494,403 5 


eee one - wee 


155,902 


146,172 3 3 


to 


1,617,995 8 


eee 


1,735,795 14 3 


128,524,232 


121,529,606 


Great London and 

Western. Birmingham. 
Ratio of cost of engine and carriage plant... ... to ‘763 
Do. of repairs of do. for two years... .. 1 to 1011 
Do. of cost of locomotive power for do. ... 1 to ‘949 
Do. of passengers mileage fordo. ... ... «. 1 to ‘945 
Do. of total passengers revenues fordo ... ... 1 to 1°072 


During the periods which these returns embrace, the lengths of line 
worked by the Great Western have varied by the opening of different lines 
and branches; but from 30th December 1844 to June 30th 1845, the num- 
ber of miles worked have been constant, viz. 222 miles. The length 
worked by the London and Birmingham have also been constant during the 
same period, and Mr. Creed in his eyidence states (excluding the branches) 
that the distance worked was 113 miles, and the revenue and mileage on 
this length, that is still excluding the branches, he gives as below. 

Similar statements are given in the Appendix of the revenue, mileage, 
&e., on the Great Western for a like period; from which we have the follow- 
ing comparisons— 

Great Western, length of line worked ... ... «.. 222 miles 
London and Birmingham, do ane hee a 
Great Western, total passengers mileage... . 35,967,713, 
London and Birmingham, do. . 38,758,260 , 


Great Western, miles run by passenger-trains 761,483, 
London and Birmingham, do. ae 456,526 , 
Great Western, average number of ing tl 

trains ... oo ese 47°2 
London and Birmingham, ‘do. do. 849 
Great Western, average cian dn revenue ad 

trains per mile ae . 9. Od. 
London and Birmingham, do. do. do. l4s. 9d. 








RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
[From the Times, May 7.] 
PREAMBLES OF IRISH RAILWAY BILLS PROVED IN THE HOUSE OF 





LORDS. 3 
Title of Company. Capital. 
Ballymena and Ballymoney . ° die al ° « £155,000 
Bandon and Bantry. . . : . ee ee « « 450,000 
*Belfastand County Down . . . «© «© « « 500,000 
Clonmel and Thurles re eae a 
Cork, Macroon, and Killarney « ot, ee: oe Wee 160,000 
Cork’and W. aterford > ° ° e ° ‘ - 1,500,000 
Cork, Passage, and Blackrock — e e e ° ° ° 130,000 
Dublin, Dundrum, and Enniskerry. . - «+ «© «+ 200,000 
*Dublin, Dundrum, and eet e e ° . ° 
Dublin and Enniskillen . ° e e ° e - 1,000,000 
Dublin and Kingstown . ° ° ° e e e e 300,600 
Dublin and Sandymount . - a ° ° e 83,332 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow . ° ° - 2,000,000 
Great Leinster and Munster, Kilkenny to Clonmel ° ° 
Great Leinster and Munster, Carlow to ey e ° e 630,000 
Great Munster . ° ‘ . 968,000 
Great Southern and Western, Cork Extension. ° e ° 100,000 
*Irish Great Western, Portarlingtonto Galway . - ~~ 1,080,000 
Irish Midland Deviations e e ° e A e . 
Larne, Belfast, and Ballymena e e ‘ ‘ ° ° 140,000 
Limerick, Ennis, and Killaloe < ‘ e ° ° ° 291,000 
Londonderry and Enniskillen . e e ° ° e - 250,000 
Mallow and Fermoy ° ° e ° ° 150,000 
Midland Great Western, Longford to Sligo. ‘ . . 627,000 
*Midland Great Western of Ireland, Liffey Branch, &c. . ° 33,000 
Mountmellick Junction . ° ° ° 22,000 
*Midland Great Western, Mullingar to Athlone e ° 800,000 
Nenagh and Templemore i. * oe. <i (=, + > ae 
Newry, Armagh, and Londonderry ° ° e ° - 400,000 
Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rosstrevor ° . . a 89,750 
Sligo and Shannon e ° e e e 100,000 
Wexford, Carlow, and Dublin J unction ° e ° e 450,000 
12,749,082 
*Read a third time and passed ot? om - e  * 3,063,000 
£9,686,082 








ENGLISH AND SCOTCH RAILWAY BILLS READ A THIRD TIME IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Title of Company. Capital. 
Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway Deviations, and East- 
bourne, Hailsham, Seaford, and Newhaven Branches - £182,000 
Brighton and Chichester (Bognor and Littlehamptou Branches) 45,000 
Brighton and Chichester (Steyning Branch) e e ° 44,000 
Direct London Portsmouth Railway ° e ° e - 1,500,000 
Eastern Union and Hadleigh Junction . e ° 75,000 
Edinburgh and Glasgow (Amendment and Branches) a 150,000 
Exeter and Exmouth ° e e ° ° 160,000 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan ° 750,000 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and ; Ayr Amendment and 
Branches (No. 1) é 60,000 
Glasgow, te Kilmarnock, and Ayr’ “Amendment and 
Branches (No. 2) ° 80,000 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Amendment and 
Branches (No. 3) ° e ° ° ° ° ° - 230,000 
Great Western e 155,000 
London and Brighton Railway (East Grinstead Branch) | a 80,000 
London and York ° ° e e ° ° - 5,400,000 
Maldon, Witham, and Braintree e 186,000 
Midland Railway, Syston to Peterborough ‘(Deviation and 
Branches . ‘ ° ° ° e ° 85,000 
Scottish Grand J unction ° ° e ° ° 350,000 
Scottish Midland Junction Railway Branches ° e ° 300,000 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Junction - ° ° 550,000 
South-Eastern (Ashford Stations Enlargement) ° < 100,000 
South-Eastern (Rye to Rye Harbour) ° e 20,000 
South-Eastern (Tunbridge Wells to Hastings and Rye) - 480,000 
£10,982,000 





PREAMBLES OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH RAILWAY BILLS PROVED IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Title of Company. Capital. 
Airdrie and Bathgate Junction ° e e ° ° - £300,000 
Ashburton, Newton, and South Devon e e 130,000 
Ayrshire, Bridge of Weir, and Port Glasgow Junction ° 200, 
Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham nee to erase + —_ 252,000 
Buckinghamshire - 1,500,000 
Caledonian and Dumbartonshire J unction ° ° ° ° 600,000 
Colchester, Stour Valley, Sudbury, and Halstead ° e 250,000 
Dundee and Perth (except Inch of Perth) ° . e e 30,000 
East Lincolnshire ° ° ° e ° 600,000 
East Lothian and Central Tyne Valley e ° ° ° 300,000 
Eastern Union, Ardleigh to Colchester ° ° ° e 20,000 
Edinburgh and. Bathgate Junction ° ° ° ‘ . 150,000 
Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton Amendment ~ *« - 70,0°0 
Edinburgh and Northern (Dunfermline Branch) ° 87,000 
Edinburgh and Northern (Pettycur and aan Harbour 
Branches) . ° e 76,050 
Edinburgh and Northern (Strathearne Deviation) . ° ° 112,200 
Edinburgh and Peebles .. 317,000 
General Terminus and Glasgow Harbour, to extend the Polloc 
and Govan to the Clyde, and make a terminus for the 
Clydesdale . ° 200,000 
Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilstone (Branches to Paisley)” ° 115,000 
Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilstone (Branches to sana 
&c., Hurlet excepted) ° e 35,000 
Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railw: ay Extension e ° 20,000 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock (Harbour Branch) . ° e 25,000 
Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Extension (No. 1) ° 290,000 
Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Extension (No. 2) e 265,000 
Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Extension (No. 3) e 260,000 
Great Western and Uxbridge . erie ° ° ° e 50,000 
Great Western and Wycombe . ° ° . ° ° . 150,000 
Harwich and Eastern Counties Junction + «© «  « 210,000 
London and Brighton (Wandsworth Branch) . . 140,000 
London and South-Western (Chertsey and Egham Branch) ° 100,000 
London and South-Western (Farnham and Alton) (leave out 
Alton) - «+ 300,000 
London and South- W estern (Hampton Court Branch) ‘ . 50,000 
Malton and Driffield Junction . 240,000 
Newcastle and Darlington, and Y: ork and North Midland. 
Newcastle and Darlington, Thirsk and Malton Branches. . 300,000 
North British . ° ° ° e 170,000 
North British, Berwick, and other Branches . ° ° . 80,000 
North British Hawick Line ° ° ° 457,000 
North Staffordshire Potteries, Churnet and Harecastle - 2,900,000 
North-Western (except Kirby Lonsdale and Milnethorpe) . 1,350,000 
Rugby and Stamford ° ° . e . ° ° 600,000 
Scottish Central (Crieff Branch) e e e P ° ° 160,000 
Slamannan and Borrowstouness e 105,000 
South Midland and Huntingdon Branch (subject to the passing 
of the Bedford Line) . 600,000 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole, Methley, Askern, and 
Oakenshaw . e ° 250,000 
Wilsontown, Morningside, and ‘Caledonian J unction ‘ 123,374 
Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness (Bathgate Branch) . 38,250 
Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness (apeoremnens and 
Branches) e ° ‘ 89,180 
Wishaw and Coltness (Greenhill Branch} “ ° 207,000 
York and North Midland (East Riding Branches) — ° e 955,755 
£15,929,809 
SUMMARY. 
Capital. 


Irish Railway Bills read a third time in the House of Lords £3,063,000 
English and Scotch Railway Bills read a third time in the 
House of Commons . ° . ° ° ° e - 10,982,000 


- £14,045,000 





Total readathirdtime . ee 
Preambles of other Irish Railway Bills proved 
in the House of Lords ° - £9,686,082 


Preambles of other English and Scotch Rail- 


way Bills proved in the House of Commons Bb 929,809 95,615,891 


39,660,891 





Tote’ of capital for which preambles have been proved 
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REVET D'INVENTION delivré par sa 
Majesté le Roi des Frangais. FABRIQUE de COR- 
SETS sans COUTURES, de Ronert Werty et Com- 
pagnie, successeurs de J. Werly, 4 Bar-le-Due (Meuse.) 
MAGASINS DANS TOUTES LES PRINCIPALES 
VILLES DE FRANCE.—Ces Corsets sont d’un tissus 
en fil retors et composés de baleines du haut en bas, sans 
ancune couture, d’une forme trés gracieuse et pour ainsi 
dire moulée d’aprés nature ; le plus grand éloge en est fait 
par les médecins, qui, malgré leur antipathie pour les 
corsets, ne peuvent s’empécher d’approuver ceux de MM, 
Robert Werly et Compagnie, qui présentent l'inappré- 
ciable avantage de permettre de se livrer sans géne aux 
travaux les plus fatiguans. Ces Corsets peuvent étre 
lavés au moyen d'une brosse sans en Oter les baleines. 
Ces Corsets sont tous marqués de leur cachet, pour 
empécher toute contrefacon, qui serait d’ailleurs pour- 
suivie suivant la riguer des Lois. 
Sold wholesale only by 
EDWARD BRIMBL E, 744, “Aldermanbury ; 
And by 
Mrs. Avery, 88, Oxford Street. 
Mrs. Arundel, Stanhope Street, Strand. 
Miss Hubbard, Church Street, Hackney. 
Mrs. Harbottell, Oxford Street. 
Mrs. Mills, 318, Regent Street. 
Miss Quin, Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, 
Mrs. Roberts, 183, Oxford Street. 
Mrs. Stone, 33, Crawford Strect, Bryanstone Square. 
Mrs. Stobbs, West Strand. 
Buchanan and Co. 13, Wellington Quay, Dublin. 
R. Bowly and Son, Cirencester. 
Mrs. Cartwright, Birmingham. 
Mrs. G. D. Chorner, Argyll Street, Glasgow. 
Miss Cheek, 1, Belmont, Clifton. 
Mrs. Evans, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 
Mr. J. W. Flamank, Tavistock, 
G, Gordon, Clifton. 
Miss Gillis, Belfast. 
Mrs. Jameson, 87, George Street, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. W. Locking, Silver Street, Hull. 
Messrs. Newton, Jones, and Willis, Birmingham. 
Mrs. Stone, Brighton. 
Mr. Peter Scott, 9, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 
Fenn and 5 oe, Shrew rsbury. 


Public L ibra ary, C Conduit Street. 

OINT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 
BOOKS. The New Plan established at this Library 

is found to be so preferable to the former mode of pur- 
chase, that Reading and Book Societies in every part of 
the country are now adopting it, and receiving their sup- 
plies regularly from this extensive and valuable Library. 


The leading features of this improved plan, which the | 


rapid conveyance of railroads and steam-vessels renders 
universally 
tion, entitled, 





” 


* Hints for Reading and Book Societies, 


which is forwarded, (gratis and post-free,) to orders en- | 
SAUNDERS and | 


closing two stamps, addressed, Messrs. 
OTLey, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


EADING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
Now ready, Delivered Gratis, 

A NEW PLAN FOR READING AND BOOK SO- 
CIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. This 
Pian provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works— 
all the New Books—and the right of Members to pur- 


chase any work desired, as soon as the first demand has | 


subsided, at one-half the published price. 
Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to order enclosing 


two stamps, addressed to Mr. Butt, Librarian, 19, Holles 


Street, Cavendish Square. 
Also, BULL’S New Duplicate Catalogue of Popular 


Works withdrawn from the Library, at very reduced | 


prices, sent to orders enclosing one stamp. 


In two volumes ‘Bvo. te , with Portraits, &e e Nl ds 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DA- 

4 VID HUME, From the Papers bequeathed by his 
Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and other 
Original Sources. By Jonn Hitt Burton, Esq., Ad- 
vocate. 

Besides a large collection of Unpublished Letters by 
Huine, this work contains Diaries, Extracts from Note- 
Kooks, and other Original Papers; including an Essay 
on the Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, Letters from 
Hume’s Eminent Contemporaries—Gibbon, Adam Smith, 
Blair, Smollett, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Diderot, &c 
W. Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxin, Marsuawt, & Co., Lon- 

don; CumMING and Fercuson, DUBLIN. 

In 1 thick vol. Ninth Edition, much E nlarged, ‘16s. 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment, of Diseases ; 
with a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, 
Medical Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, 
&ec. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. By T. J. Gra- 
nam, M.D. &c. 

* We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable 
friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need without 
any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”— Literary 
Chronicle. 

* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
—London Weekly Review. 

“One of the very best and most useful books published 
in modern times.”—-Monthly Olio. 

“The public demand for this work is a proof that its 
value is duly appreciated.”—Bristol Journal. 

Published by SimpKIN, MAKSHALL, and Co, Paternoster 
Row ; Harcs#arps, 187, Piccadilly ; and Teac, 73, Cheap- 
side, London ; sold by all Booksellers, 

Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Corntat Bato of Syriac isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Speemetic a = gl L ous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and C jually and imperceptibly 





removed by its use,and the whole system r »stored toa healthy 
tate of organization. Sold in bottles, price Ils. and 33s. The 
Concentratep Derensive Essence for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face,&c. Price 
lls. and 33s. per bottle. Praary’s Purtryvine Sreciric Pivts, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri 
tation, &c. These Pillsare free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
. Messrs. Peary and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
idence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 11 till 2, 
and 5 till 8, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
savenpen, every Legg Friday, and Saturday ; “Takes 
10, St. John Street, Deansgate, » OB ry 
‘Tuesdays, and Wednesdays 





applicable, are explained in a recent publica- | 


RAILWAY COMPETITION A FALLACY. 
Just Published, with a Map, 6d. 


OF THE IRON NET-WORK; 


COMPETITION, 


Is at variance with the True Interests of the Public. 
By Tuornton Hunr. 
Smirn and Exper, Cornhill. 


UNITY 


SHOWING BREAK OF GAUGE 





Price Fourpence of any Bookseller, 
PERMANENTLY ENLARGED to Twenty-four large Quarto Pages, 


THE ATHENEUM 
JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART; 


(Stamped to go free by post, 5d.) Conrains:— 
Reviews, with copious extracts, of every important New English Book, and of the more important Foreign Works. 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with Abstracts of all Papers of interest. 
Authentic Accounts of al! Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
Criticisms on Art, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, New Prints, &e. 
Original Papers on the Fine Arts. 
Foreign Correspondence on Literature, Science, and Art, from France, Germany, Italy, &c. 
Music and Drama, including Reports on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New Music, &c. 
| Biographical Notices of Men distinguished in Literature, Science and Art. 
| Original Papers and Poems. 
Miscellanea, including all that is likely to interest the informed and intelligent. 


THE ATHENAUM 


is so conducted that the reader, however far distant, is, in respect to Literature, Science, and the Arts, on 
an equality in point of information with the best-informed circles of the Metropolis. 
*,* The ATHEN 


Wholesale Agents: for Scotland, Messrs. Bett and Braprete, Edinburgh; for Ireland, Mr. Ccommine, Dublin ; 
for France, M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris; for Belgium, Mr. Browne, 73, Rue Montagne de la Cour 
| Bruxelles. 





‘.EUM is published every Saturpay, but is reissued each Month stitched in a wrapper. 





In Half-yearly Volumes, each — in itself, with Titlepage and Index. 


Every SaturDAy, ote Sixpence, stamped to go free by Post, 


THE RAILW AY CHRONICLE. 


The Railwan Chranicle contains the earliest and most authentic information on the J following sub- 

jects (to elucidate which, I Uustrative Maps and Engravings are given, whenever necessary )— 

| Contracts for Execution of Work. 

State of the Iron-trade. 
Engineering Works of Merit on Railways at Home 
| and Abroad. 

ey Improvements on Railways at Home and 
Abroad. 

Mechanical Inventions rel: ating to Railways at Home 
and Abroad, Illustrated, when requisite, by Wood- 
cuts. 

| Locomotive Improvements and Inventions at Home 
and Abroad. 

Reports of the Scientifie Societies, whenever any Sub- 
jects affecting Railways are discussed. 

Railway L iterature. 

Railway Patents. 

&e. &e. 


Condition and Prospects of Railways now in use. 

Position, Progress, and Value of Foreign Railways. 

Progress of Railways in execution. 

P rojected new Railways. 

Tratlic and Revenue of Railways. | 
| 


Value of Shares; with Weekly Reports on the Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Leeds, Hull, 
Glasgow, and Paris Markets. | 

Payment of C alls, Dividends, and Debentures. 

The Proceedings at Railway ‘Meetings, with the Do- 
cuments laid before such Mee tings. 

Parliamentary Railway P roceedings. 

Proceedings of the Board of ‘Trade and other Public 
or } Manicipal Bodies, so far as they affect the In- 
terests of Railway Property. 

Railway Legal Information. | 
Arrangements have been made for the purpose of supplying in the Railway Chranicle the 

earliest information concerning the Frencn Rariways, in which so much British capital is now 

so profitably invested, and the Railways of Germany, Beverun, and other parts of the Continent 
which are in progress or in prospect. Intelligence leaves Paris every week in time for insertion in 
the Railway Chronicle ; which thus contains the transactians in the Paris Railway Stocks, 

(the figures being given in English money,) and receipts of the various lines up to the latest hour, 

and furnishes the earliest notice of whatever may affect the British holder of French Railway pro- 

perty, with the reports from time to time published by the principal French Companies. 


Weekly reports from the London, Liverpool, Manchester, York, Leeds, Hull, and Glasgow 
Share Markets afford the capitalist the means of judging of the condition of Railway investments. 


To Caprrauists, BANKERS, Sonicitors, Srock-BRoKERs, InsuRANcE Companres, and all 
who hold money for investment, the Ratlway Chronicle furnishes such sound unprejudiced 
information as enables them at once to make a judicious choice for the investment of funds at 
their disposal. 

To Enarverrs, the Railway Chronicle affords information on all points of Practical En- 
gineering that may tend to the advancement of the professi ion, and to the perfection of that Rait- 
way communication which their talents have placed in its present admirable condition, and which 
it remains for their skill to render more available to the Public, and therefore more beneficial to 
the Shareholder. Through this channel of intercommunication every intelligent person has an 
opportunity of contributing to the common stock of knowledge, and consequently to the general 
welfare. 

To Contractors, MAnuracturers, Inventors, and Practican Enerverrs and Me- 
cuanics, the Railway Chronicle affords the means of bringing before the Influential Part of 
the Railway Proprietary such Inventions, Discoveries, Practical Works, Mechanica! Improvements, 
and Articles of Manufacture, as they may desire to introduce into Railway employment; and it 
| affords the means of ascertaining where their practical assistance can be required, either on lines 
| projected or in execution. Thus the columns of the Railway Chronicle open a market for the 

| labour of the Contractor, the inventions of the Mechanist, and the commodities of the Manufac= 
| turing Engineer. 


The Railway Chronicle 
Is puptisnep EVERY SATURDAY, 1n Tive ror THE Mornine Marrs, 


Persons intending to commence with the New Volume had better give their orders AT ONCE to any 
Newsvender. 


Office for Advertisements and ——— 14, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
on, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 
NEWSPAPER FOR ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 








Every Saturday, price 6¢. free by post, each Yearly Volume Complete in itself, 
ENLARGED TO TWENTY-FOUR FOLIO PAGES, 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND GENERAL NEWS. 


THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROF, LINDLEY. 





As REGARDS THE GaArpexInc Part, (under the Editorship of Dr. Lrypiey,) the principle is to 
make it a Weekly Record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or 
Garden Botany, and such Natural History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms 
of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this part are 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager, with 
a few rods of ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of 
extensive Gardens, are alike informed of the routine of operations which the varying seasons render 
necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings; Notices of 
Novelties and Improvements; in fact, everything that can tend to advance the Profession, benefit the 
condition of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his Employer. Wood-cuts are given whenever 
the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. 
THE FARMING PART (under the Editorship of a practical Farmer) treats of 


The Practice of Agriculture Better Modes of Husbandry Irrigation 
Agricultural Science Results of well-conducted Experi- nae ee 
Animal mental Farming Roadmaking 
and Vugetahte Fagateiegy Growth and Rotation of Crops FParm-Buildings 
Improvements in Implements, Stock Labovrers 
Described by Wood-cuts, whenever requisite Drainage Agricultural Publications, &c. &c. 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial Employment of Capital in Land. 

Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—London Market Prices of Corn, 
Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONS connected with the object of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 

Lastly, that description of DOMESTIC AND POLITICAL NEWS is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly News- 
paper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves under the banners of any party ; 
their earnest endeavours are to make THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GazeETTE a full and comprehensive Record of Facts 
only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the Reader to form his own opinions: their object being the elucidation of the laws of 








Nature, not of Man. 


of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 





The reader is thus furnished, in addition to the peculiar features of the Journal, with such information concerning the events 


Parties intending to commence with the New Volume had better give their Orders at once, to any Newsvender. 

The Proprietors are happy to announce, that they have received the support of the most distinguished Agriculturists, Farmers, Botanists, 
Florists, and Practical Gardeners, among whom the following may be more particularly named as having already enriched the pages of Tax 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE by their Communications— 


The Ear! of Essex 
The Viscount Palmerston 


The Hon. and Very Rey. Dr. Herbert, Dean of 


Manchester 

The Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst 

Hon. W. Fox Strangways 

Hon. Algernon Herbert 

Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. 

Sir James Nasmyth, Bart. 

Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 

Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. 

Sir J. Maxwell Tylden, Bart. Milsted, Kent 

Sir James Macadam 

Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Royal Gardens, Kew 

Dr. Bevan, Esgair Evan, Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire 

Dr. Gregory, Aberdeen 

Professor Royle, F.R.S. King’s College, London 

E. Solly, Esq. F.R.S. Experimental Chemist to the 
Horticultural Society of London 

Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford 

Dr. Neil, Canon Mills 

Rey. J. S. Henslow, F.L.S. Professor of Botany, 
Cambridge 

C. Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Botany, 
Oxford 


Professor Graham, Edinburgh 

Dr. Horner, Hull 

Dr. Lankester, F.L.S. 

Lyon Playfair, Ph.D. F.G.S. Consulting Chemist to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, West Dean Louse, 
Sussex 


| 


| 


Rey. J. M. Berkeley, F'.L.S. King’s Cliffe 

G. Anderson, Esq. Sec. to the  ihconne Farmers’ 
Society 

J. Bateman, Esq. F.R.S. Biddulph Grange 

C. C. Babington, Esq. St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge 

G. Bentham, Esq. late Secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Society 

John Curtis, Esq. F.L.S. 

L. W. Dilwyn, Esq. F.L.S. Sketty Hall 

C. Darwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

Martin Doyle 

Mr. II. F. Fardon, Sec. of the Bromsgrove Farmers 
Club 

John Grey, Esq. Dilston House, Northumberland 

A. Hall, Secretary of the Chepstow Farmers’ Club 

C. W. Hoskyns, Esq. Wroxball, Warwick 

W. H. Hyett, Esq. F.R.S. Painswick House 

Rey. A. Huxtable, Sutton Rectory 

Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. 

C. Lawrence, Esq. Cirencester 

J. D. Llewellyn, Esa. Penllergare 

M. M. Milburn, Esq. Sec. of the Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society 

Mr. John Morton, Agent to the Earl of Ducie 

J. Parkinson, Esq. Leyfields, Newark, Notts 

R. W. Purchas, Esq. Pilstone, Chepstow 

W. C. Spooner, V.S. Southampton 

Prideaux J. Selby, Esq. Twizell House, Northam 
berland 

J. Trimmer, Esq. Norwich 

G. Wailes, Esq. Sec. to the Horticultural Society, 
Newcastle 


’ 





Mr. Marnock, Royal Botanic Society, London 

Mr. Macnab, Caledonian Horticultural Society's 
Garden 

Mr. Mearns, Botanical Gardens, Leeds 

Mr. Cameron, Botanic Garden, Birmingham 

Mr. Campbell, Botanic Garden, Manchester 

Mr. Williamson, Botanic Garden, Sheffield 

Mr. Ingram, Gardener to her Majesty at Windsor 

Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire 

Mr. Fleming, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland 

Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle 

Mr. Alexander, Gardener to the Duke of Leinster 

Mr. Ferguson, Gardener to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham 

Mr. Mackintosh, Gardener to the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch 

Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland 

Mr. Spencer, Gardener to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe 

Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam 

Mr. Forsyth, Gardener to the Earl of Shrewsbury 

Mr. Barnes, Gardener to Lady Rolle 

Mr. Mills, Gardener to the Baroness Rothschild 

Mr. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, Bart. 

Mr. Whiting, Gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 

Mr. Fortune, Hothouse Department, Chiswick 

Mr. Hamilton, Gardener to F. A. Phillips, Esq. 
Thornfield 

Mr. Thompson, Fruit Department, Chiswick 

Mr. Markham Gardener tothe Hon, R. Clive, M.P. 

Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 

Mr. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. 

Mr. Gordon, Hardy Department, Chiswick. 


Tue Garpeners’ CuronIcLe AND AGRICULTURAL Gazer is published every SatuRDAY, price 6d. Stamped to go free by post, 
and may be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


Office for Advertisements, Orders, and Communications, 5, Upper Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
By JOSEPH CUNDALL, 12, O_tp Bonp STREET. 


A DANISH STORY-BOOK. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Translated by Cxartes Boner, with numerous Illustrations by the Count Pocct. 
Small 4to. bound in cloth, price 3s. Gd. 








VILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 


By Berruorp Avernacn. Translated by Mera Taytor. 
Small 4to. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


Ill 


LETTERS FROM ITALY TO A YOUNGER SISTER. 


By Caruerre TAYLor. 
Second Edition. In 2 volumes, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


IV. 


MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 


Written by Henrsexr, and Edited by Mrs. Farrstar. With Four Pictures by Miss Margaret Gillies. 


Price 5s. or coloured, 6s. 


Vy. : 
THE-GOOD NATURED BEAR. 
A STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. With Four Pictures by Frederick Tayler. 
Small 4to. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. or coloured 4s. 6d. * 


“ An admirable story: one of the wittiest, pleasantest, and kindest of books, that I have read for many a long day.”—Fraser. 
VI. 
GERMAN FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES 


Translated from the Collection of M, M. Grimm, by Epcar Taytor. 
With numerous I Dustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 7s. 6. 


Vil. 


GAMMER GURTONS STORY-BOOKS,. 


THIRTEEN FAMOUS HISTORIES. 
Edited by Amprosre Merton, Gent. F.S.A. Each with a Picture by Frederick Tayler, John Franklin, or John Absolon. 
Price Sixpence, plain; or Ninepence, coloured. 


“ The stories and ballads are good, the pictures are good, the type is good, the covers are fine, and the price is small."—Fraser’s Magazine. 
Vill. 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S HOME TREASURY. 


THIRTEEN VOLUMES OF FAIRY TALES, with Four Pictures, price 1s. each; or coloured 2s. 6d. 
FOUR VOLUMES, with Twenty Pictures, at 4s. 6d. each; or 7s. 6d. coloured, and 
FOUR VOLUMES, with Twelve Pictures, at 3s. 6d. each, or 5s. 6d. coloured. 


“ This ‘ Home Treasury’ contains a deal of pleasant reading and delightful pictures. The fairy tales are skilfully recast, and charmingly illustrated with coloured 
ree ep ky nts for children ought to have pretty colours, by the way—by some of the good-natured artists before mentioned. “The delightful drawings for 
* Little Red Riding Hovd ’ are — by Mr. Webster; Mr. Townshend nobly illustrates ‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk’; while the pretty love-tale of ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast ’ is delineated by Mr. Horsley: in the ‘ Book of Fairy Tales and Ballads, Cope, Redgrave, and Tayler vie with each other which shall show most skill and 
recreate youth.”"—On some Illustrated Children's Books in Fraser's Magazine. 


IX. 
THE MYRTLE STORY-BOOKS OF COUNTRY SCENES 
OF SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER. 
Five Votumes, each with Four Pictures, price 3s. 6¢. or coloured 4s. 6d. 


“ The rural sketches in these charming volumes are valuable because of their truth and simplicity."—9rs. S. C. Hall. 
“ For the Mrs. Harriet Myrtle Series, Mr. Absolon has supplied a profusion of designs, which are all, without exception, charming.”—Fraser. 


STORY-BOOKS FOR HOLYDAY HOURS: 


The Two Doves, The Water Fairy, and 
The Little Basket-Maker, The King of the Swans. 


Each with Four Pictures, price 2s. 6d.; o1 coloured 3s, 6d, 


anon ‘ The Water Fairy,’ done up in pale pink calico, stamped with gold. The illustrations of this little volume are delicate, both in colour and execution,”— 
*," Catalogues of Mr. Cundall’s Books for Children may be had on application. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY SMITH, ELDER, AND C0., 


CORNHILL. 





I. 
A SECOND VOLUME oF 


MODERN PAINTERS: 


Treating of the Imaginative and Theoretic Faculties. 
Ly a GRADUATE oF OXFORD. 
In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 10s. 6¢. cloth. 


Il, 
Mr. James’s New Novel. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. price I. Ils. 6d. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


lil. 
The Jesuits in England. 


THE NOVITIATE; 


Or a Year Among the English Jesuits: a Personal 
Narrative. With an Essay on the Constitutions, the 
Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
In | vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

“ This is as singular a book of its kind as has appeared 
since Blanco White’s ‘ Letters of Doblado,’ with the ad- 
vantage of dealing with the Jesuits in England instead of 
Popery in Spain. * * * It will be found a very curious 
work. ’—Spectator. 

“ If it be desirable to know what is that mode of train- 
ing by which the Jesuit system prepares its novices for 
their duties, this is the book to inform us, for it is a chro- 
nicle of actual experience. * * * The work of Mr. Stein- 
metz is throughout marked by great fairness * * * he 
neither conceals nor exaggerates : a spirit of candour per- 
vades the whole narrative. * * * Could we know the expe- 
rience of other novices, we should find that all have un- 
dergone, with more or less of intensity, the process so 
vividly described in this volume.”—Britannia. 

“ Mr. Steinmetz writes a most singular and interesting 
account of the Jesuit seminary, and his way of life there. 
* * * He seems to be a perfectly honest and credible in- 
former, and his testimony may serve to enlighten many 
a young devotional aspirant who is meditating * submis- 
sion’ to Rome and the chain and scourge systems. 
There is nothing in the least resembling invective in the 
volume.”— Morning Chronicle, 

“ Atatime when Jesuitism seems to be rising once 
more, any work on this subject comes very opportunely. 
How the writer became a member of this mysterious 
body, gives a key to the character of the man himself and 
the spirit of his book. * * * This narrative is well writ- 
ten, and as interesting as we expected.”—/Veekly Chron. 

“An unvarnished account of the Jesuits’ College at 
Stonyhurst, its discipline and routine of observances and 
customs ; of these we have the most minute details, and 
the whole is a faithful picture of a remarkable condition 
of life. * * * From this curious book you may form some 
idea of the Jesuits and their course of proceeding.”— 
Literary Gazette, 

“ This is a curious volume of no little interest and elo- 
quence, written by a scholar and an enthusiast.”—Atlas, 

* There is internal evidence that this a genuine narra- 
tive; and a very singular one it is, full of very curious 
and striking matter. * * * The ‘ Essay on the Constitu- 
tions, Confessional Morality, and History of the Jesuits,’ 
will amply reward the task of perusal.”— Globe. 

“ The work has all the interest of a romance, and yet we 
do not believe that any portion of it is fictitious. * * * The 
author writes well, and evinces a strong and disciplined 
mind, The picture he draws of Jesuitism is a fearful one. 
The reader will find abundant matter for grave consi- 
deration in this most singular and striking volume.”-— 

John Bull. 
Iv. 
Second Series of Tales of the Colonies. 
In 3 vols post 8vo. price 1/. Lls. Gd. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND. 


By C. Rowcrort, Esq., 
Author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” &e. 

“ These volumes have the same qualities that gained so 
much popularity for the Author’s previous work, ‘ Tales 
of the Colonies.’ No one has depicted colonial life, as 
manifested in the settlements of Australia, with so much 
vigour and truth as Mr. Rowcroft. He rather seems to 
be a narrator of actual occurrences than an inventor of 
imaginary ones. His characters, his manners, and his 
scenes, are all real. He has been compared to De Foe, and 
the comparison is just.”—Zritannia. 

“ These volumes form a second series of ‘ Tales of the 
Colonies,’ and the pages are marked by the same vigorous 
and graphic pen which procured such celebrity for the 
first series. ‘The interest, generally well sustained 
throughout, is occasionally of the most absorbing and 
thrilling kind. Altogether there is a freshness about 
these volumes which brings them out in strong contrast 
to the vapid productions with which the press is teem- 
ing.” —Giobe. 


Vv. 
NT + 
THE PUNJAUB: 
Being a brief Account of the Country of the Sikhs, its 
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